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THEODORE PRESSER PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Melodious Anthems of Moderate Length 
and Difficulty at the Smallest 
Price Possible 


ANTHEM WORSHIP 


A collection of anthems for general use, suited to 
either quartet or chorus choirs, pleasing and singable, 
of but moderate difficulty, varied in characte 

This volume is a worthy successor to our well-known 
and widely used collections ‘MODEL ANTHEMS” 
and“ ANTHEM REPERTOIRE,” the most popular 
works of this sort ever published. This new book is 
similar to the above in size (64 pages), style and 
general make-up but differs _ materially in con It 
represents the product of ripened experienc 
pilation and a wide increase in resour The an- 
thems are a trifle more difficult and make a most 

leasing and fitting continuation to the other books. 

‘any of the anthems have been specially composed 
or arranged for this volume. Every one of genuine 
merit, some already great si es in sheet form. All 
are of prime interest, practically useful and bound to 
become popular. 5 
. Well printed on good paper, and bound in strong 
paper covers—opening flat. 


Price: Single Copy, postpaid, 25c. 
Per Dozen, $1.80 


Postage or express 3c. each extra when ordered by the dozen 


The School Singer 


A Manual of Practical Sight Singing 


for the use of private classes, high schools, normal 
schools, teachers’ institutes and’ conservatories of 
music and including selected songs and choruses for 
class and public work. 


+ PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This work, by a teacher of singing, thoroughly ex- 
perienced in public school work, consists of two parts, 
first,a thorbugh sxposition of the prin iples of sight 
singing, second lection of songs divided into 
yarious sections, such as Patriotic, Home, Sacred, Folk 
Songs, ete, y 

The book contains all of the advantages of the Tonic 
Sol Fa without -being a Tonic Sol Fa method, as the 
numerals are ‘given equal prominence with the 
syllables. aa 

We can thoroughly recommend this 
of great practical value and one of the bi 
sight singing methods that can be had 


The Golden Valley 


A Cantata for Women’s Voices 
Words by Edward Oxenford 


Music by H. E. Warner 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


Avery tuneful work of but moderate difficulty, dra- 
matically effectivé. It is entirely for women's eS, 
chiefly in three-part harmony, with solos for soprano, 
mezzo soprano, and contralto’ vo' It comprises in 
all sixteen numbers, well diversifie 

‘The story is based ona legend of thecrusades. The 
poem is interesting and the musical setting ivid 
and ately adequate, The vocal part Satine is 
graceful and expressive, well made throughoutand the 
entire effect is heightened by a brilliant and well-sus- 
tained pianoforte accompa niment. 

This cantata will make an acceptable number for the 
concert programs of women’s clubs or high school 
choruses. 


The Young Duet Players 


A New Easy Four-Hand Album Compiled 
By DR. HANS HARTHAN 
PRICE 50c. 


in com- 


‘ork as being 
t elementary 


the, pupil may play either primo or secondo, a very 
decidec 


New Publications 


INS PRE SS 


A Day in Flowerdom 
An Operetta for the Young Folk 
Libretto and Lyrics by Jessica Moore 


Music by Geo. L. Spaulding 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


This little work is intended to furnish entertainment 
for both young and old. Its production will be a 
source of pleasure to the youthful participants and 
their friends, and it will prove of equal interest to the 
grown-ups. 

It is in two scenes, consisting of ten musical num- 
bers, all bright, melodious and full of 0. The short 

's of dialogue are clever and amusin, 1 
and costumes are inexpensive and 
aud the music and the text are casily learnt. It may 
be produced by any number of children, the time of 
the performance being about thirty-five minutes. 

Itis one of the best works of the kind that has ever 
come under our notice. 


a 
Standard Compositions 
For the Piano 
Vol.I—First Grade Vol.1I—SecondGrade 
Price, 50 cents each 


Graded and Compiled by 
W. S. B. MATHEWS 


To be used in connection with Mathews’ Standard 
Graded Course of Studies and ail other graded 
courses. 

One of a new series of volumes we are about to 
issue. There will be at least six volumes ata uniform 
price of so cents, retail. “There are thirty-one pieces 
in the first volume. — All the pieces have been thor- 
oughly tested in actual teaching and have passed 
through several editions, and have, in addition, 
genuine educational qualities. 


Tunes and Rhymes 
FOR THE PLAYROOM 


Vocal or Instrumental 


By GEO. L. SPAULDING 
PRICE 50 CENTS 


A set of little pieces for the voice or piano that 
have had an unprecedented success in sheet music 
form and we have had many requests for the complete 
set. They may be either sung or played, or both to- 
gether, being especially adapted for use with very 
young pupils or for kindergarten or other class work. 
The words are clever and amusing, the melodies 
bright, pleasing and characteristic. They are genuine 
first grade pieces. 


Piano Tuning, Regulating 
and Repairing 
J. CREE FISCHER 
Price - - - - $1.75 


A work of great practical value. Arranged system- 
atically in lessons and thoroughly illustrated, making 
a book that can be used for f-instruction, corre- 
spondence courses or text book in schools and conser- 
vatories. A valuable lesso1 that on the tuning, 
regulating and repairing of reed organs. We think a 
work of this kind will appeal to teachers and musi- 
cians who live in the smaller towns and rural districts 
rarely visited by professional tuners, and then not 
oftener than once a year. It will also be a yaluable 
work for a young man or woman who wishes to add 
to the income from teaching by keeping pupils’ pianos 
in order. 


FOR SALE AT LOW ADVANCE PRICES. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


YOUTHFUL DIVERSION. - Geo. L, 
Spaulding, 


CHOPIN ALBUM. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE SCALE AND 
ARPEGGIO MANUAL. Walter Mac- 
farren, 


CHILDREN’S SONGS. ‘Collection. 
VIOLIN METHOD. Geo. Lehman. 
FIRST SONATINAS FOR THE PIANO. 
STANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
THIRD GRADE. Mathews. 


THEODORE PRESSER 


1712 Chestnut Street 


STRICH & ZEIDLER 


Manufacturers of Artistic Grand and Upright Pianos. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lilts and Lyrics 
By ALICE GC. D, RILEY and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


This is a new collection of some 80 rote 
songs, games, etc., for Kindergarten and lower 
Primary Grades of Schools which we have now 
1m press and hope to issue in August, 1907. 

_ The authors, in preparing this book, have car- 
tied out certain ideas which they know to be most 
desirable educationally and certain to be welcomed 
by the teachers. As an instance they have used 
certain folk-songs and folk-tales which they found 
pa teularly adapted to child-life. Many of the 
aie Soose jingles are here given original 
old Settings by Mrs. Gaynor. Some of the 
games and ining references to courtship, love, 
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“Etude” Music Club Buttons 


One inch in diameter, each containing a portrait o 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann or 
on the back in order to fasten on the child's dress 


f Beethoven, 
Liszt. A pin 
or coat lapel, 


Price, 30' cents per dozen 
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TO OUR READERS 


In this column will be mentioned from 
time to time our best offers in the way of 
premiums for the obtaining of subscriptions 
to The Etude, as well as other special offers 
that will be of interest to our readers. 


SUMMER SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. 


In order that everyone interested in music may 
become acquainted with THe ErupeE we will send 
any three of the Summer issues from June to Sep- 
tember, inclusive, for only 2 This price en- 
ables anyone to make a fair trial of our journal 
for a nominal price. It is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for teachers to get their pupils interested 
jn a magazine that furnishes much valuable in- 
formation and inspiration, to say nothing of the 
thirty-five to forty pieces of music. Urge your 
pupils and musical acquainances to take ad- 
vantage of this offer. 


A PREMIUM OF EXCEPTIONAL VALUE. 


On page 433 of this issue will be found a small 
reproduction of a Beethoven picture that we have 
imported from Germany and are offering at a 
very low price. This is a superb photograph, 
about eight by ten inches in size, on a mat thir- 
teen by nineteen inches. Do not confuse this 
picture with the ordinary lithograph. It repre- 
sents the highest class of workmanship and finish. 
By the photographic process of printing the de- 
tails of the subject are preserved and lustre is 
added to the lights and shadows. The price asked 
by art dealers for a picture of this size, style and 
finish is usually $2.00 or $2.50. 

For a limited time we will send this picture, 
transportation prepaid and securely packed, as a 
premium for THREE subscriptions to THE 
ruDeE at full price, or for one subscription and 
50c. additional. The subscriptions may be new or 
renewal, and the picture can be sent to any ad- 
dress desired. 

We can also furnish Beethoven’s “Adoration 
of Nature,” reproduced on page 227 of our April 
issue, and “Song Without Words,” reproduced on 
page 340 of the May number, under the same 
conditions as above. These pictures are all of 
the same size and will add greatly to the adorn- 
ment of the walls of the home or studio. 


A PERSONAL REQUEST. 


You have enjoyed the music contained in THE 
JeruveE and have profited by the instructive and 
inspiring articles contained in each number. 
Why not give all your musical acquaintances the 
penefit of this influence also? Tell them of the 
special features contained in Tur Brune and of 
the good they will derive from it. Send us the 
pames of such friends as will be likely to sub- 
scribe, and we will mail them a sample copy. You 
can then call on them and ask for the subscrip- 
tion. For thus soliciting and collecting subscrip- 
tions we will give you the most liberal Cash Com- 
missions or Premiums that it is possible to allow. 
Our Premium Booklet will explain all of these 
offers thoroughly. 

We earnestly request each one of our readers 
to make an effort to send us at least one new 
subscriber during the Summer months. We are 
sparing no expense to make THE ErupE indis- 
pensable to every music lover in the United States 
and elsewhere. Tell your friends and pupils what 
good things you have found in THE Erupr, 


SHEET MUSIC FREE TO NEW SUB- 
SCRIBERS. 


During the month of July only, for each new 
gubseriber received at the regular price, we will, 
upon request, send entirely free of charge a piece 
of sheet music of our own selection. This offer 
may be used by club workers without interfering 
with the regular premium. Be sure to mention 
whether instrumental or vocal musie is desired, 
popular or classical. 


THE ETUDE 


CONTENTS 
“THE ETUDE,” - July, 1907 


From Schumann’s Workshop. Fr. Kerst 431 
The Little Teacher...Hrnest H. Cosby 432 
How to Read Music. MacDonald Smith 432 


433 


433 
Success and Failure in Music. 
sium. Replies by H. J. Andrus, 
J. F. Botume, H. P. Dibble, A. J. 
Goodrich, H._G. Hanchett, C. P. 
Landi, B. J. Lang.. 434 
Anton Rubinstein in His Classes. 
A, Hippius 436 
Grading Music for Teaching Purposes. 
EB, A, Williams 486 
The Young Pupil and Elementary 
Musical Theory. W.S. B. Mathews 437 
Teaching Material for Children. 
Octavia_Hudson 438 
History Questions for Music Students. 
LD: wie rae . 440 
Arthur Foote + 441 


Environment a Factor in_ Teaching. 


B. EB. Hipsher 441 


The World’s Greatest Pianists. I. 
J. M. Tracy 442 


The Emotional Appeal in Instrumental 


Music. Yorke Trotter 443 
Songs of Insect .F. S. Davis 443 
Paderewski’s Minuet in G. 

. Charles W. Wikinson™444 
A Study of Program Music 
Studio Notes.........S8. Reid Spencer 
Teachers’ Round Table...N. J. Corey 
Editorial Notes e 
Vocal Department... 
Organ and Choir. 
Violin Departmen 
Children’s Page. 
The Teaching of 
Publisher’s Not 
Musical Items. 


-George Lehmann 


Recital Programs . 3 
Questions and Answers. . 


MUSIC 


The Song of the Nightingale.W7. Necke 447 
. True ove e f vas eget 448 
i r the Double Hagle, ands 
aie: J. FF. Wagner 450 
The Little Pages, Waltz......A. Gilis 454 
Guitarre .. H. Protiwinsky 456 
Serenade (Violin and Piano) .F. Drdla 458 
In a Moorish Garden...H. Engelmann 460 
Heart’s Message. . Clifton Hayes 462 
Prince Charming. H, Parker 466 
A Prayer for Love. .Harry Hale Pike 468 


SEASONABLE PREMIUMS. 


We make special mention of several articles 
covering almost any number of subscriptions, 
which would be particularly valuable and at- 
tractive at this season of the year. Subscrip- 
tions to THE ETUDE are easily obtained; sample 
copies are free, and a sample copy left is almost 
always a subscription if the person is at all in- 
terested in music. Even on premiums taking a 
large number of subscriptions there are numerous 
of our friends among our subscribers who have 
a running account, and have already subscrip- 
tions to’ their credit, so that it means in that 
ease only an additional few. 

_ For one subscription, our new musical game 
of “Musical Huchre.” 

For two subscriptions, a volume of “Standard 
Graded Songs,” either easy or of medium diffi- 
culty. 

For three subscriptions, one of the best books 
in all musical literature, “The Masters and Their 
Music,” by W. S. B. Mathews, 

For four subscriptions, & silk umbrella, either 
26 or 28 inches. 

For five subscriptions, @ good piano stool or a 
new piano scarf or a pair of French opera glasses. 

For eight subscriptions, a piano chair. 

For nine subscriptions, one of the newest style 
“English Oxford Bags.” 

For ten subscriptions, a 24-inch dress suit case. 

These are only suggestions, and while they are 
of particular value they are only a few of the 
many valuable articles that our full Premium List 
contains. 
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THE EDITOR'S COLUMN 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
PUPILS’ WORK. 


HE ETUDE, in the initial number, nearly 
“ twenty-five years ago, stated its purpose 
to promote the interest of pianists and 
piano teachers. That policy is still the dominant 
one, although it has been broadened somewhat 
end, restated, will read “to promote the interest 
of musicians and teachers of music,” giving to 
the piano, piano-playing and piano teaching the 
leading place. 

During these twenty-five years the clientele of 
Tue Erupbe, at first drawn principally from the 
ranks of piano teachers, has been extended and 
now includes many thousands of pupils and 
musical amateurs. In their planning the editors 
give as much thought to the needs of pupils as 
to their teachers; they even anticipate needs and 
indicate certain lines of study and practice that 
are essential, but too often overlooked. 

For example, in this issue are a number of 
things that have especial reference to pupils. 
Perhaps a number of the pupils of to-day will, 
within the next four or five years, enter the 
musical profession. Here is a query of great 
interest to future professionals: 

What qualities are needed for success in music? 

The present issue contains a thoughtful dis- 
cussion of this subject, presenting the views of 
men of mark in music, in the United States and 
England. The pupil who reads this symposium 
carefully and then reduces the statements to a 
few clear principles will have a valuable guide 
when he enters professional work. 

“Musical theory is so dry, uninteresting and 
hard,” pupils say, when urged to carry harmony 
study along with their piano work. This is 
altogether wrong. The subject is susceptible of 
an easy, simple presentation, and this it should 
lave in the elementary stages. Mr. Mathews’ 
article deserves several readings and much re- 
flection. 

Space will not permit us to particularize as to 
other articles, such as Mr. Tracy’s sketch of the 
“Great Pianists,” first series; Miss Hudson’s 
outline of a course of music study for children, 
and other articles upon technic and practice. 

Some teachers find that a good arrangement 
is to charge a year’s subscription in the bill for 
music and tuition; others make the reading of 
Tur Erupe a part of their course of study; still 
others present the necessity of a musical journal 
in the family life and urge pupils to make a sub- 
scription. We hope you can see your way to use 
one of these methods. If you have the same ex- 
perience as many other teachers you will find 
that your pupils will do 100 per cent. better work. 

Some months ago we published a series of ques- 
tions, historical and theoretical, and offered prizes 
for the best answers. Upwards of 500 pupils— 
the number should have been 5,000—competed. 
These questions in reality formed a searching ex- 
amination of a pupil’s knowledge in musical mat- 
ters, a most helpful and stimulating exercise. 
Read what one pupil writes.fo the editor about 
these questions: 

“The contest has greatly benefited me. I know 
much more about the masters and their music 
than I did a few months ago, and I expect. to 
know still more. Love of the study of music has 
taken the place of indifference. I am profoundly 
grateful to Tue Nrupe.” 

Probably 490 other pupils received the same 
benefit. Your pupils need just such stimulus. 
Make it a point that each one tries one year’s 
subscription. We shall have more contests which 
will help them. 

We want to add the names of 25,000 pupils 
to our list before next January. You have five, 
ten, perhaps fifteen, who ought to be subscribers 
to THE Erupe for their own sake as well as for 
yours. It only needs a little effort. 
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THE ETUDE 


Charming 
Flower Songs 


For Singers & Vocal Teachers 


These Flower Songs are exceptionally rich in 
lyric charm. They are very musical and 
modern. Should be pleased to send them on 
selection to any one, if reference is given. 


Dandelions (2 keys). . . . . Cadman 
As in a Rose Jar (3 keys) . Cadman 
As the Flower Clings to the Vine 
(3 keys) Mackenzie 
Among the Magnolias (2 keys) Luckstone 
Song of the Crocus (High) . . Stebbins 
My Alpine Rose (Tenor). . . La Brie 
Captive Rose, The (3 keys) . Knox 
Bee and the Flow’ret, The 
(Low) 


Butterfly and the Rose, The 
(2 keys) Coote -50 
Clover Blossom, The (High) . Townsend .50 
Flower’s Sorrow, A (2 keys) .Coverley .50 
In Springtime (2 keys). . . . Cantor .50 
If Love Were What the Rose Is 
(2 keys) Redman 
In a Garden of Roses (Sop. or 
Tenor) 
Jaqueminots (2 keys) 
Rose and the Thorn, The 
(Mezzo) Babcock 
Rose Garden, A (2 keys) . . . Strelezki 
Rose of Love, The (Medium) . Coverley 


Sweetest Flower that Blows, The 
(Low) Townsend 


This Rose (2 keys) Coverley 
Three Red Roses (2 keys) . . Vannah 
Two Compliments (High) . . Davison 
Weed and the Rose, The (2 keys) Bailey 
Where Lilies Are (2 keys) . . Webber 


-50 
-50 


-50 
-40 
-50 
-40 
-50 


Hyatt -50 


-50 


Coverley 
. . Eliot 


-50 
-50 


-50 
-50 
50 


-50 
50 
-50 
-50 
50 
35 


Mail orders filled to all parts of the country, or 
you can procure these songs from your dealer, 


Songs for 
All Voices 


MUSIC SENT ON SELECTION 


White - Smith 
Music Publishing Co. 


BOSTON 
62 and 64 Stanhope St. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
13 E. Seventeenth St. 259 Wabash Ave. 
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Teachers Piano 
and Voice 


Piano Music in the 
Easier Grades 


We will send the following on 
approval, 50 per cent. dis- 
count from marked price : 


Supplication, a Prayer - .50 
Evening Hymn,Romance .35 
Fairy Whispers - - - - « 40 
Ferny Dell, Mazurka - .40 


Thoughtful Moments, 
Reverie -- - - - 50 


Above by N. Martin Davids 
Repose, Idyl - 
By Thurlow Lieurance 


Misty Moonbeams, Re- 


dowa, - - = -- - 


+50 
By Mamie Williams 


WALTZES 


Valley Chapel - - - - .50 
Gentle Shepherd - - - .40 
Happy Thoughts - - - .40 


Above by N. Martin Davids 


MARCHES 


4 United Hearts 
Little Traveler - - - - 


By N. Martin Davids 


“Five Songs for a Medium Voice” 


By Thurlow Lieurance 


A CYCLE OF SONGS FOR TEACHERS AND SINGERS 


CONTENTS—The Way to Slumberland, To be Near 
Dear Heart, Alone, Loveland, Pansies 


PRICE, 75 CENTS 
Let us send this beautiful collection to you on approval. If you 
are not pleased with every song, you can return it 
and it won't cost you one cent 


SPECIAL PRICE, 50 CENTS 


J. W. JENKINS’ SONS 
MUSIC CO, £axsas city. mo. 


Handel Album 


A collection of favorite pieces for the 
Piano, with Portrait and Biographical 
Sketch 
Selected and Edited by THEO, PRESSER 
Price, 60 cents 


The entire literature of Handel has been investigated, 
and Ae are confident thi: me surpasses anything 
that has ‘ever yet appeared in the way of a collection 
of del's Music. Pe i ae 
I in 
ia 


t suing car 
either Bach's ‘Inventions’ or ‘Little Preludes,” and 
the pupil will derive just as much benefit and at the 
same time experience more pleasure than with either 
of the volumes of Bach. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestuut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


DEAR READER: If you want a new ‘ 
by Chas. E. Roat, composer of “Birth of the tone 
ers,” send 6c:for Gloaming, which is his latest, | 
Regular fifty cent edition. 


C.E. ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Mich. | 


WE PAY PIANO PLAYERS 


big money for introducing new music 


Write at once to the 


ARTHUR BELLINGER MUSIC Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Post Paid 


H. ENGELMANN’S 
LATEST HIT 


La Petite 
Debutante 


INTERMEZZO 
50c. Piece IN_STAMPS 
for oO . One copy to 
eachperson 


THE BEST TEACHING 
PIECE EXTANT 


BLASIUS & SONS 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
1016 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hear what one of the Teachers of ‘‘Carleton 
College’’ has to say in regard to 


Grimm’s Practical Methoa 
FOR BEGINNERS ON THE PIANO 


“Grimm's Piano Instructor is by far the most sensible and 
book on the subject that Ihave seen anywhere.” 


This is the opinion of hundreds of satisfied teachers in 
every section of the country. Send for a copy for the next 
a 


i Te 
eeRICE, $1.00. TEACHERS’ PRICE, 75c, prepaid 
PRICE, $1.00._ TEACHERS’ PRICE, 75c, prepaid 


Are Your Pupils Interested? 
Are You Making Mechanics or Musicians ? 


le d Development Nothing is 
Fer aor por Begianers:than 


a a9 
““Song Stories for the Piano 
By MISS CARRIE ALCHIN 
It is not a meaningless lot of exercises, but material 
that says something; melodious, especially good in har- 
monic treatment, and of exceptional value for Ear Train- 
ine and Transposition. Revised and augmented edition 
will be ready May 1st, 1907- 
PRICE, 60 cents per copy TEACHERS’ PRICE, 
¢ 45 cents, prepaid 


See ea 
THE GEO. B. JENNINGS CO. 


105-107 W. FOURTH ST., ~- CINCINNATI, O. 


MUSING HOURS 


A charming schottische caprice for the piano, 


by Martin M. Klaiss, will be mailed on receipt of 
fiteen cents, or four such pieces for fifty cents in 
stamps. 


TUTTLE MUSIC HOUSE, Philadelphia, Pa. | 


U SATISFIED 


= of your pupils or, if you aro a student, with your own 
th the roe of Yur PU or tts aly erg vp 
detail of study work by means of the 


Music Student’s Note Book 


e the season begins. cents (in stamps or 
yet ready now before the sens 2d cent a 
son ty OT tug sample copy sid, besides, free of charge, 2 very 


B Ta nen AND BIE ERMANN, O816 Yalo Ave., CHIECAGO, ILE. 


ARE YO 


SWALLOWS RETURN 


The latest and best piano solo written by the 
celebrated composer of Robin's Return, Lean- 
der Fisher. Beautiful and original. Postpaid 
to you for 15 two cent stamps, from 


THE EBERLE MUSIC CO.,85 West Ave., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


CHILDREN’S GAMES Ee ee aes 

‘As played and sung in Kindergartens, Publfc and ation Schooly 

AMERICAN HOME SONGS rrice, asc 
A collection ofa? Beautiful Songs 


q K YS 
AMERICAN LIFE 1 reo ase | YAN ities tro-Sien, Price 180 
ClubeSubscription §1,00 for one year, and above 4 numbers free 


EMPIRE MUSIC CO., 24 B, 2ist St., NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


ROOT’S 
Technic and 
Art of Singing 


A Series of Educational Works in Singing 
on Scientific: Methods, for Use in Private 
Instruction and in Classes : : 3 3 
By FREDERIC W. ROOT 

A work resulting from the author’s excep- 
tionally wide experience in Voice Culture in 
Europe and America during a period of more 
than thirty years. It is in form of a graded 
course. 

These works by Mr. Root constitute the only 
system in print covering this ground. 


I. Methodical Sight-Singing. Op. 21 
Grade 1. The Beginning ........ 
Grade 2. Through the keys..... 
Others to follow. 

A method for the first and fundamental 
requirements of music, including the Science 
of Music Reading, so arranged that pupils 
can practice alone; to be used in connection 
with instrumental work as well.as with 
Lessons in Voice Culture. 


II. Introductory Lessons in 
Voice Culture. Op. 22 - $1.00 
The book is intended to prepare the pupil for 
any line of vocalization by giving control, item 
by item, of all actions and concepts upon which 
vocalization is based. 


III, Sixty-eight Exercises in 
the Synthetic Method. 
Op. 28 - - 75c 
(The General Principle of Vocalization) 
Designed to supplement analytical work in 
voice training and style of singing, keeping be- 
fore the singer’s mind those fundamental con- 
siderations which are the safeguard of a voice 
in its varying phases of development. 


IV. Thirty-two Elementary Song 
Studies 


For high compass. Op. 24 ...... +50 
For medium compass. Op. 25 +50 
For lower compass. Op. 26 ..... +50 


Each is set to a neat poetic verse, thus serv- 
ing the uses of style and expression as well as 
of exercises. They are designed to carry on in 
more compact form the voice-building and 
execution work of Introductory Lessons. 


V. Twelve Analytical Studies. 
Op. 20 - - $1.00 


A set of easy, melodious and_ specific 
studies in middle compass (adapted to all 
female voices), designed to give compact, 
systematic, interesting daily practice upon 
accurate vowel sounds, the pitch and per- 
cussion of consonants enunciation, 


VI. Scales and Various Exercises 
for the Voice. Op. 27 - 60c 


For High and Low Voice. 

Designed to aid in mastering Modes, 
Intervals, and Musical Phrase; in develop- 
ing the Voice and acquiring control of it for 
finished execution, 

PROPOSITION 


The publisher and the author invite all vocal 
teachers and singers to examine this series 
of works, and therefore make these two propo- 
sitions. 

1. To send the complete course ON IN- 
SPECTION (that is, returnable) to anyone 
interested, costing only the postage in case 
any or all the works are undesirable. 

2. To send the complete series of seven 
works in any one voice (when published for 
more than one) for introductory purposes, if 
cash accompanies the order, for $2.50, postpaid. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher 
1712 Chestnut Street + Philadelphia, Pa. 


= 
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A collection of music of high order for 
— men orcer tor. 
the REED ORGAN in Three Volumes 


Price $1.25 per volume 


ean, ; : aT 
Selected from Yox Organi for the pipe organ compiled by DUDLEY BUCK. 


Arranged for the Reed Organ by 


JUSTUS P. WESTON 


These volumes make a most exceptional collection of musjc of a 
high order, not difficult and suitable for a church organ without pedals, 
The pieces are also most useful for instructive purposes. 

- Owing to the dearth of good material for the reed organ, we can 
most emphatically recommend these volumes to all organists, particularly 
those in the smaller towns, especially as the contents is both attractive 
and new. A very limited number of the original edition published by 
the J. B. Millet Co. of Boston having reached the general musical 
public owing to the methods of introduction used heretofore, \ 
ie A list of contents upon application 


Eo 
THEO. PRESSER, © cuestiit sx. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


G. SCHIRMER ima‘: NEW YORK 
SS a ee 


Selections from Favorite 
Operas for the Piano 


A series of 38 arrangements of the best-known standard operas (others to follo: 
small quarto, each number about 50 pages. In each case these selections r 
densed edition of the Piano Score rather than merely a selection. 
only MODERATELY DIFFICULT. 


Price, 50c. net, each, in paper. In cloth bindings (three numbers in one) 
2 3 5 ———— 
= T= "Sia Gano ea ee inet 


w) Published in 
epresent q con- 
The arrangements are 


> $2.50 nee 
LIST OF THE OPERAS:—Carmen, Faust, Romeo and Juliet, Tannhauser 
Lohengrin, Tristan and Isolde, Aida, Rigoletto, Trovatore, Tea 
Barber of Seville, Lucia, Martha, Don Juan, Huguenots, Cavalleria. 
Mignon, Bohemian Girl, Sonnambula, Freischttz, Figaro, Norma, caked 
Flute, Flying Dutchman, William Tell, Orphee, Gioconda, Parsifal, 
singers, Rheingold, Walkire, Siegfried, Gotterdammerung, 
Queen of Sheba, Ballo in Maschera, Fra Diavolo. 


ere tote Co 
G. SCHIRMER ima'isz NEW YORK 


(E VIR ‘CLAVIER M 
pene VIRGIL ©ls NEW cUTS ETHOH 
NEW ARRANGEMENT THROUGHOUT 


FOUNDATION EXERCISsgEg 


By A. K. VirGIL 
Books I and II, Price $3.00 each 
Cloth Binding, 25 cents extra 


Pp TEXT BOOK IN PIANO PLaying By 
Ss T EB Pp B Y Ss T E 9 Invaluable for Teachers, Players and pra 
ana ew A . ents, 
Address: A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Fuller Building, NEW Yorn 
— —— ° 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing ou — 
Advergy, 
Rtg, 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Nos. 71 and 72. Novello’s Music Prim- 
ers and Educational Series 


Voice Culture for Children 


A PRACTICAL PRIMER 
on the 
CULTIVATION AND PRESERVA- 
TION OF YOUNG VOICES 
With exercises for the use of schools, 
choirs, solo-boys, etc. 


By JAMES BATES 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE 


It is almost im, gi the extreme 
delicacy of the anpossible to exaggerate 


i1d’s voice, yet how often have these 
frail instruments been irreparably Tuined for want 
ties knowledge or a little care! ‘Let the teache? 
‘age anything like ‘“shouty” singing, 
class or choir, or misguided atemD 
are too high or too low. 
Paley be sain that sorr srsaise (of course within the 
Pass of the voice) will never do harm, no vy 
» Out loud singing will ine! 
{fad to disaster, The teacher who successfully instil 
Pose ba ciPles of correct singing, and thereby renders 
Voice Tot cqdife-long use and enjoyment of a ete 
it & On his y, es & 

tant qable value, This thawene eee he hie oon: 

immediate success in times of aimeulty andes 
Parr 1. mee, ee 
» INSTRUC i $1.00. 

Panr 2) We TIONS. 75¢.; in paper boards, 
* EXERCISES, wire acne st, 750+} 1 
Paper boards, $1001 CCOMPANIMEN 


Parr IN THE PRESS: 
8. TWo.PaRT srubi ne (“even of which ores 
Wwrmeust Barr) FOR TREBLE VOICES 
ITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 30€- 


HUMPTY . pUMPTY 


A Short Cantata for Children 
CONSISTING oF 4 


Pour s 
Rhyme 


(From « 
A ; 
VICE THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS”) 


By LEWIs CARROLL 


adapted anq Set to musie by 


- WALFORD DAVIES 


Pri 
=i Tonic Sol-fa, 35° 
ie 
THE 
71 Eat i7q, Hl. W. GRAY CO. 


NEW YORK 
SOLE AGENTS FoR 
NOVELIO Cc O., Lt. 
N 


LONDO: 


any any 
RI d grade studies: 


Chestnut St., Phita, Pas 
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The Choral 
Class Book 


A Text-Book for Singing 
Schools, Colleges, Institutes, 
Public Schools, etc., etc. 


By L. S. LEASON and H. H. McGRANAHAN 


Complete, in Board Covers, 75 cents. 194 
Pages. Large Octavo. 


A complete course in chorus singing from the 
very beginning to the most advanced concert 
work. Containing an abundance of material for 
every purpose—church: and concert, solos and 
quartets, anthems, patriotic songs, etc., etc., and 
a selection of choruses from the best works of 
the great masters. 

A great advantage this work has in addition 
to the large volume and variety of material is 
the separation into three parts: Elementary, 
Intermediate and Chorus Department, each 
30 cents. 

A Liberal Discount is Allowed. 


THEO. PRESSER 
1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Songs By Thurland Chattaway 


We've Been Chums for Fitty Years 
I’ve Grown So Used To You 
When The Blue Sky Turns To Gold 


Good-Bye, My Soldier Lad 

IMeard My Mother Singing 

When The Evening Star Is Gleaming 
15 cents each; 6 for 75 cents 


New York Music Publishing House, 1433 Broadway, Now York Cily 


——___ 


HISTORY 97 


A Work Indispensable to Every Musician 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF Music 


560 Pages By W. J. BALTZELL Brought up to 1906 
THE STANDARD TEXT BOOK ON THE SUBJECT 
COMPREHENSIVE CONCISE PRACTICAL 


Teachers, Take Notice! 


This Month’s New Music for Piano Solo 


PHASMA (shadow dance). By Marie Louka 
THE CAPTAIN -GENERAL (march). 
By Marigz Louka 
FLICKERING SHADOWS (reverie). 
By MARGARET ELDON 
THE CHALLENGER (march). 
By JoHann C, ScHMID 


They are up-to-date, practical and melodious compositions, 
the kind your pupil takes delight in playing. We will 
mail any of the above copies on receipt of 15c per 
copy, or the four for 50c postpaid. Send for our list 
of new and up-to-date music, just issued. 


WEYMANN & SON 


PUBLISHERS 
923 Market St., - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Watch This Space 
BREHM’S MONTHLY BARGAINS 


' NEW! NEW! NEW! 


Dance of the Daffodils Schottische 


By Fred H. Tupper. 


An extremely pleasing composition with tuneful, iry melodies 
of more than ordinary merit. To introduce, we offer it this month 
for only 10c per copy. We recommend it to teachers. 


POPULAR TEACHING MUSIC 


Moonlight on the Ocean, Reverie by Martin, the biggest 
reverie hit at the present time. : : 
Lonely Star Reverie, another big favorite with teachers. 
Meditation, by Martin, a tremendous hit. 
Love’s Reverie, Waltz, very melodious and dancy. 
Cupid’s Pranks, Waltz, very popular. 
Dance of the Sunflowers, Pauline Story's best dance. 
Pearl of the North, Reverie: by Martin. 
es, Waltz. 
Partie Pardo, Two-step by Crosby, a great novelty. 
Frelic of the Demons, Galop Caprice by Martin. 
Vanity Girl, Two-step by Kuebler. 
hove we will send a sample 
TE JOU OF6 nt ee eta or any 4 for 60 cin m 


Send for our new catalogue with cut price on everything in music. 


BREHM BROS., - Erie, Pa. 


Address 


Contributed Chapters by Dr. II. A. Clarke, University of Tennsylvania; Mr diesen &, 
Hamilton, Wellesley College; Mr. Arthur L. Judson, Denison University ; Mr. 1. a il an 
Mr, Arthur Elson, Boston ; Mr. F.8. Law and Mr. Preston Ware Orem, Philadelphia teachers and 
Sriters of experience and authority on subjects connected with the history of music. 


PEDAGOGIC FEATURES OF GREAT VALUE TO 
TEACHERS AND PUPILS ARE 


Arrangement in lessons, of moderate length, two 
per week during the school year. i: ‘ 
Suggestions for independent work and reading by 
upils. 7 e 
2 Review helps and subject outlines, 
Questions at the end of each lesson. - 
Reference lists of more exhaustive works. 


A pronouncing index. 


WJ BALTZELL 


Subject to a liberal 

PRICE, $1.75 wrote ae 

The plan of the book centers attention upon the 
evolution of music, every great master being placed 
according to his contribution to the art and his in- 
fluence on subsequent development, the aim being 
to present an accurate and faithful record of the q 
facts essential to good understanding of the growth Many illustrations. 
of ancient, classical and modern music. Paragraph headings. 

Prominent names, terms, important statements, ete. in large type, enabling the eye, ata glance, to fx In the mind the glot 
of a page. Adopted by Leading Schools, Colleges aud Conservatories of Musle 
THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Selected “Czerny’’? Studies 


Revised, Edited and Fingered, with Copious Annotations, by 
EMIL LIEBLING 
In Three Books v8 : : : A 


A valuable and noteworthy addition to the technical literature of 
and careful selection of n 

iess known, but equally me 
from both the tech, 
volumes, which ar 


Price 90 cents each 


i is work represents a diligent sifting 

i the pianoforte. This work represen c : 
erial from the entire works of Czeray including all the popular opus numbers, together with many 
orious studies || Mr. Liebling’s editorial work has been of the most exact and painstaking character 
tl and interpretative sides ; the annotations are of real practical value and musical interest. The three 


carefully and closely graded, the studies being arranged in progressive order, range in difficulty from the 
nth grade 


of technical detail and his mastery of mu: 


i F cable ; : t volum- 
Sd pe sical expression are truly remarkable; he was a mos‘ 

er. , The object of this present compilation is to present his very best studies in attractive and convenient form for 
gener se. The success of this work has been of the most flattering character. It is the best work of the kind ever offered. 
Tis printed from beautifully engraved special plates and substantially and thoroughly bound in heavy paper. 


THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 


AN INTERESTING ARTICLE 


Piano Technic 


By 3 
EMILIE FRANCES BAUER 


It is not easy to supplant methods which haye been 
the basis of musical life in this country and in 
Europe. But who is so narrow-minded as to doubt 
that time works changes and improvements? 

Nothing is greater proof of this than the number of 
teachers who begin to appreciate how much easier 
their work has been made through the Mansfeldt 
technic. Technic is at-best a hard matter, one which 
teachers everywhere neglect, because they do not 
recognize it as the distinct’ science which it is. For 
these the Mansfeldt technic is beyond price because it 
is not only a lantern unto their pupils, but it opens to 
them a way to reach the goal. 

The Mansfeldt technic has many important features 
apparent to anyone taking time to. examine it 
thoroughly. In short the teacher who fails to see its 
possibilities is not able to sce the faults in a pupil or 
the way to correct them. 

The Mansfeldt technic is remarkable for the fact 
that no work precisely of this nature has hitherto been 
undertaken. This latest revised edition is indispens- 
able alike to novice, student and virtuoso. 

By ingenious construction the student’s object is 
accomplished in a shorter period of time than before. 
That the Mansfeldt technic is used by hundreds of 
noted teachers and in scores of noted conservatories is 
due solely to its merit and the fact that teachers ex- 
amined for themselves, not being entirely sacisfied 
with methods of forty years ago, 


What Mansfeldt Technic Is. 


Mansfeldt technic devotes special attention to the 
development and strengthening of the weaker fingers 
and in giving utmost mobility to the thumb while 
training the fingers to play in any and every position 
which modern pianism demands. It makes students 
accomplish without great loss of time or strength that 
which takes years and unlimited money to gain. It 
does not require great intelligence to apply the Mans- 
feldt technic, but it is not possible to use it gaining 
intelligence, and in this it is most important. 


Contents of the Three Volumes. 


The Mansfeldt technic, now divided into three parts, 
takes away from the sense of over-crowded pages which 
often look hopeless to an uninitiated pupil, and was 
done at the request of many teachers, 

The first volume is suitable in every way for be- 
ginners and contains a school of rhythmics absolutely 
necessary. 

Part one of the second volume is written to supply 
equalization impossible to obtain through clear scale 
practice. Mansfeldt emphasizes the impossibility that 


mere five-finger exercises and scales will equalize the 
fingers, 


reasoning thus: “While playing the twelve 
major and twenty-four minor scales through five 
octaves ten times, which can be done by a fairly good 
pianist in forty minutes, the thumb is used 7,200 
times, the second finger 7,440 times, the third finger 
7,200 times, the weak fourth finger 3,460 times, and 
the weak little finger 180 times only. It is absurd to 
suppose that such use will equalize fingers or give the 
same strength and freedom to the weak fourth and 
fifth fingers that the others possess when it is 
known that a strong muscle by exercise gains strength 
at a far greater rate than a weak one with the same 
amount of exercise.” The question of “yards and 
yards” of scales has been discussed by every teacher 
of the present day, and the most analytical have con- 
cluded that the old way of practicing them is of in- 
finitely less value than to devote the length of time 
necessary to a more concentrated forra of work upon 
the muscles which most need the development. 

The matter of octave playing is treated as exhaust- 
ively and as intelligently as is the balance of the mat- 
ter, and the only thing left for progressive teachers is 
a personal examination of the Mansfeldt technic. 


, Reprinted from The Musical Leader and Gon- 
cert-Goer, Jan. 3d, 1907 

N. B.—Mansfeldt’s Yechnic is published by 
Leo Feist, 134 W. 37+h Street, New York. Price, 
One Dollar Per Vevume. 
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9 Compositions 


For Pianoforte 


BY ARTHUR FOOTE 
Op. 60. No. 1. Revery (3-c) - - 
No. 2. A May Song (4-b) 
*Op. 61. Meditation (3-c) - - - 
Op. 62. No. 1. Whims (4a) - - 


No. 2. Exultation (4-b) ~ 
*Played by Miss Katherine Goodson. 


Canadian Scenes 
7 Pianoforte Pieces 


BY G. A. GRANT-SCHAEFER 


No, 1. A Pleasant Remembrance (2-c) . 
No. 2. The Canadian Belle (2-b) - - . 
No. 3. Pierre and Josette (3-a) - - 
No. 4. The Bonsecours Market (3-c) 
“No. 5. Festival of St. Catherine (3-a) 
No. 6. On Lake Memphremagog (3-b) . 
No. 7. Christmas at Montrea! (3-a) 


3 Pianoforte Duets 
in Unfamiliar Keys 


For Courageous Beginners 


BY MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 
Op. 20. 


a. Song Without Words in 
No. 4 \ 


Wak < «© =.= « 
b. Song Without Words in 
C flatmaj.- - - - 
a. Peter Pan (Black ey study 
in F sharp maj.) -  - 
No. 2 t Peter Pan (Black key = 
in G flat mai.) - - 


a. Valse Arabesque in D flat 
No. 3, eo -40 


maj. - - - 
b. Valse Arabesyue in C sharp 
Maier ees ee ee 


Album of 13 
Selected Songs 


BY ARTHUR FOOTE 


High Voice Low Voice 
PRICE $1.00 


Selections for Teachers and Schools made a 
Specialty. 
Mail Orders Solicited and Filled promptly to 


ue Parts of the Country. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT 


BOSTON 5 LEIPZIG: NEW YORK: 
= Boylston St. 136 Fifth Ave. 


The Presser 
Collection 


Modern Harmony 


IN ITS 
THEORY and PRACTICE 


By ARTHUR FOOTE, A.M. 
AND 
WALTER R. SPALDING, A.M. 


Price, $1.50 


A Key to the 501 Exercises 
MODERN HARMONY 
THEORY and PRACTICE 


By ARTHUR FOOTE, A.M. 
AND 


37. BACH, J.S. Little Preludes ...........066 
a “| ff! Two-Part Inventions 7 
Three-Part Inventions «+--+» 30 
Two- & Three-Part Inventions 
Complete Waltzes 


42. CHOPIN, F. 


WALTER R. SPALDING, A.M. 
Price, 75 cents 


Se ne 
Arthur P. Schmidt 


Boston: Leipzig. 
120 Boylston St, Pe 136 Fienee! é 
e, 


83. DER 
ae. son KLEINE PISCHNA (Wolff) - 


: eon for complete list. 
Sold in the hest editions at the 


Music supplies of all kinds 
lowest prices. 


THEO, PRESSER 1712 Chestnut St 


PHILADELPHIA 


In Four Volumes F 
% 1) 

Price, $10, 
COLLECTION of ; 


expressly fo; : 
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By FRIEDRICH KERST 
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much going on in my soul, thoughts on music 
and composition. Bvyerything that goes on in the 
world interests me: politics, literature, humanity. Above 
all, I reflect on my medium of expression, how to relieve 
through music that which seeks outlet. On this ac- 
count many of my compositions are hard to under- 
stand, because they are involved in remote interests, 
also often significant because everything that is note- 
worthy at present absorbs me, and then I must ex- 
press it again musically. On this account so few new 
compositions please me, because, irrespective of every 
deficiency in handicraft, they maunder around in 
musical expression of the lowest species, and in com- 
monplace, lyrical phrases. The highest which can be 
accomplished here (on earth) reaches only to the be- 
ginning of my kind of music. A flower can do this, 
or a spiritual poem; an impulse of human nature, or 
‘a work of the poetic consciousness. I know ncthing 
about this while I am composing, it only occurs to me 
afterwards—you know what I mean, for you are a 
guide to me toward such heights. I cannot talk about 
such things, especially about music, except in single 
sentences, but I think much about it. You will find 
me curt and very serious at times, and you will not 
know what to think of me at all. (Leipzig, April 13, 
1838, to his betrothed, Clara.) 

THROUGH misfortune I am deprived of the complete 
use of my right hand, and cannot play my pieces as 
conceive them. ‘The injury to my hand is nothing, but 
several fingers (through much writing and playing 
formerly) have become so weak that I can scarcely use 
them. I used to be much discouraged by this, but now 
and then heaven gives me some original ideas, and so 
I do not think any more about it. (Vienna, March 15, 
1837, to Simonin de Sire.) 


‘T; CAN be very serious, often all day long—there is 


[It is generally understood that Schumann inyented 
some mechanical contrivance to suspend one finger 
while the others played exercises. He over-exerted 
himself to such an extent that one finger was 
permanently useless, War from being a misfortune it 
concentrated h's attention on composition ; moreover, 
Madame Schumann devoted herself to playing her has- 
band’s works.—n, B, H.] 

I CAN scarcely tell you what pleasure it is to write 
for the voice in contrast to instrumental composition, 
and how ideas storm and surge as I sit at work. Many 
new things have dawned upon me, I even am thinking 
of an opera, which will only be really possible when I 
am free from editorial work. (Leipzig, February 19, 
1840, to Professor Keferstein.) 


vPhe quotations above are selected from various letters 
written by Schumann to Clara Wieck, afterwards his 
wife, and to Intimate friend and musical associates. 
They show the m as he really was, as he thought and 
felt. It is regretable that the work has not been trans- 
lated Into English. Byery musician who can read the 
German language should ha opy of the work which 
is entitled, “Schumann Brevie THe Hprror. 
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FROM SCHUMANN’S WORKSHOP 


B 


You will notice without reminder from me that Bach 
and Jean Paul exercised the greatest influence on me 
in former years. Now I have become more inde- 
pendent. (Leipzig, May 5, 1848, to IX, Koszmaly.) 

[Karl Koszmaly, 1812-1893, opera capellmeister at 
Wiesbaden, Amsterdam, Bremen, Detmold and Stettin, 
also a teacher of music and concert conductor at this 
latter place. He was also of some importance as a 
writer on music; among his writings are a Musician’s 
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Lexicon, on Mozart’s Operas, on the use of Programs 
to explain musie, and on Wagner (against) 3 He con- 
tributed to the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musih eue Ber- 
liner Musik Zeitung and the Stettiner Zeitung.—®.B.H.] 

Srrtousty I expected something different from you, 
who know so many of my works, to blurt out so whole- 
sale a judgment upon the whole life of an artist. Con- 
sider my compositions carefully, you will find in them 
a tolerable variety of aspect, for I have always en- 
deayored in this end to bring to light something 


From the German by E. B. Hill 


! 


different in every one of my works and not alone in 
respect to form. And really they were not such a 
bad lot, those who were there at Leipzig together— 
Mendelssohn, Hiller, Sterndale-Bennett and others— 
we might even be compared favorably with the Paris- 
ians, the Viennese, or the Berlinese. If there are 
many resemblances in musical style, you can call us 
Philistines or what you will, but all the different epochs 
in art show the same thing. Bach, Handel, Gluck, 
later Mozart, Haydn and Beethoven are enough like to 
be substituted one for the other in a hundred places. 
(I except the last works of Beethoven, although they 
tend toward Bach for their source). No one is ab- 
solutely original. So much for your expression of 
opinion, which was unjust and offensive. Moreover, 
let us forget the evening—a word is not an arrow— 
and progress is the main thing. (Bad Kreischa, near 
Dresden, May 31, 1847, to Liszt. On June 8, 1848, 
Liszt, by his contemptuous remarks about Mendelssohn 
and “Leipzig Music’ called forth a burst of anger from 
Schumann.) 

In the “Davidsbund Dances,” Op. 6, are many wed- 
ding thoughts. . . These pieces came to me when I 
was in the most exquisite agitation, how, I searcely 
know. My Clara will find out what is in them, for 
they are more addicted to her than anything else of 
mine—the whole tale is a Polterabend (bridal-eve), 
and only you can imagine the beginning and the end. 
If I were ever happy at the piano it was when I com- 
posed those pieces. (Leipzig, January 5, 1838, to his 
betrothed, Clara Wieck.) 

I WAVE finished a fantasy (Op. 17) in three move- 
ments which I sketched in June, 1836, to the smaller 
details. The first movement is the most passionate 
music I have yet co.aposed—an intimate lament about 
you. The others are weaker, but I need not exactly 
feel ashamed of them. (Leipzig, February 11, 1838, 
to Clara Wieck.) 

LIKE an echo of your words when you once wrote 
me “I appeared to you often like a child”—in short, I 
felt as if I were in children’s clothes, and wrote thirty 
droll little pieces, from which I have chosen a dozen 
or so, and call them “Scenes from Childhood,” (Op. 
15). You will like them, but you must forget your 
virtuoso mood. They are trifles like “Prightening,” 
“Near the Vire-side,” “Blindman’s-buff,” “Wutreating 
Child,” “On the Rocking Horse,” “@rom Foreign 
Parts,” “Funny Story,” and go forth, what more can 
I say? Now you know it all, and, moreover, they are 
easy to play. (Leipzig, Pebruary 11, 1838, to Clara 
Wieck.) 


I HAVE become more cheerful, gentle and melodic in 
my compositions. You must have already noticed it 
in my “Scenes from Childhood.” They are only trifles, 
and I have been working much in larger forms. 
(Leipzig, September 28, 1840, to Camille Stamaty, in 
Paris.) 
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[Camille Stamaty, 1811-1870, famous pianist and 
teacher, who did much to introduce classical music in 
Paris. He wrote much educational piano music of 
merit. Among many pupils, the most famous are 
Gottschalk and Saint-Saéns.—s. B. H.] 


Tue “Kreisleriana,” Op. 16, I like the best of these 
pieces. ‘he significance of the title can only be un- 
derstood by Germans. Kreisler is a type created by 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, an eccentric, extravagant, im- 
aginative capellmeister. ‘The mottoes to all my works 
only occur to me when I have finished their com- 
position. Do you not know the works of Jean Paul, 
our great writer? I have learned more counterpoint 
from him than from my music teacher. 

[Ernst Theodor Amadeus Hoffmann, 1776-1822, cele- 
brated romantic writer, educated as lawyer, studied 
also music and painting, while exceedingly versatile, is 
best known as the writer of fantastic and imaginative 
novels and tales, which are of unequal merit. With 
all his gifts he was ill-balanced. Johann Paul 
Vriedrich Richter, usually called Jean Paul, 1763-1825, 
one of the greatest German humorists and romantic 
novelists, was at first intended for theology, but de- 
voted himself instead to literature. Asa writer he was 
fanciful and humorous, ‘but sentimental. He was 
gifted, but did not profit or develop his talents as he 
should. In his day he exerted a wide influence, espe- 
cially on the young.—®. B. H.] 

I wrote the symphony (No, 2 in C, Op. 61) in De- 
cember, 1845, when half sick; it seems to me that one 
must perceive this in listening to it. It was only in 
the last movement that I began to feel myself again; 
I felt still better after finishing the entire work. Still, 
as I say, it recalls a dark time to me. That it could 
awaken your interest in spite of such sounds of grief, 
shows your sympathy with me. All that you say about 
it proves to me how thoroughly you know the music, 
and that the melancholy bassoon in the Adagio, a pas- 
sage which I wrote with especial affection, did not 
escape you, gave me most pleasure of all. (Dresden, 
April 2, 1849, to the conductor, D. G. Olten, in Ham- 
burg.) 

I THANK you heartily for the pains and labor you 
have given to the older children of my brain; also, I 
beg for your interest in my latest, which I sent you 
day before yesterday. Frankly, one always likes the 
youngest best; but these especially have grown 
out of my heart, and actually from my own family 
life. I wrote the first pieces in the album (“Album for 
the Young,” Op. 68) for my oldest child’s birthday, and 
the others followed one after another. It seemed to 
me as if I were beginning to compose all over again. 
You will feel the old touch of humor here and there. 
They are quite different from my “Scenes from Child- 
hood.” Those are reminiscences of an older person 
for grown-ups, while the album consists of anticipa- 
tions, presentiments, future events for young people. 
(Dresden, October 6, 1848, to Carl Reinecke.) 

[Carl Reinecke, born 1824, still living, settled at 
Leipzig, in 1848, where he saw much of Mendelssohn 
and Schumann. After occupying several positions he 
became conductor of the famous Gewandhaus concerts 
at Leipzig, in 1860, and also professor of composition 
at the conservatory founded by Mendelssohn, where he 
taught until a few years ago. He has been exceedingly 
active as a composer, he has also done much editing, 
arranging, ete. In spite of his advanced age, he is still 
indefatigable—n, B, H.] 


THE LITTLE TEACHER AND HIS WORK. 


BY ERNEST H. COSBY. 


In discussing this subject the question naturally 
arises “Who is the Little Teacher?” Let this answer 
suffice: The little teacher is he who is unknown, 
either as teacher or composer, outside of the place in 
which he resides. A great many belong to this very 
class, and t are not willing to admit that they are 
little teachers, while others are too modest to claim 
eredit for the work that they accomplish, however 
good it may be. The first class is as much in error 
as the second, for a person engaged in teaching is 
either doing good or harm; good, if his work being 
conscentiously done; bad if otherwise, There is no 
mean; we either progress or fall backward. 

Let us examine for a moment the teachers who put 
a high value on their own services and endeavor to 
place themselves in a higher class than would 1 
rally be accorded them, This for a time suecee 
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the teacher is apt to think that his lessons are as 
good as other and better teachers who charge the 
same price. But there is a limit; you can’t fool all 
the people all the time, and by and by the public begins 
to realize that poor work is done and first-class prices 
charged. From a_ business standpoint this is well 
worth considering, as the conscientious and competent 
teacher will most certainly get the lion’s share of 
teaching, to the serious detriment of the lesser lights 
When the tide once turns it is usually too inte ‘5 
change methods, and such mistakes usually mean 
much to those who make them, : 
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HOW TO READ MUSIC. 


LY MACDONALD SMITH, 


: IN reading music, the most important thing to grasP 
is this:—You must always let the stream of pictures, 
in the mind, of what you are doing, precede by a frac 
tion of time the actual performance, and I will try to 
make this clear, , 
a Tee person is reading music quickly and prop” 
en eae oe a series of pictures in the mind a 
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BEETHOVEN'S FONDNESS FOR OUT-OF- 
DOOR LIFE. 


Wuuite journalism a century ago was not so active 
and persistent in its handling of personal details, 
nevertheless men in the public eye were discussed with 
freedom, and vivacious pen sketches were printed then 
as now. The following is taken from a sketch of 
Beethoven, published in the Stuttgart Morgenblatt in 
1823: 

“The events of the outward world concern him but 
little; he is quite given up to art. Midnight finds him 
at his desk, and sunrise calls him to it again. He is 
particularly fond of out-of-door-life; even in the worst 
winter weather he is not easily kept at home a whole 
day; and when spending the summer in the country ke 
is generally out before sunrise in Nature’s blooming 
garden. No wonder, then, that his works are glorious 
like herself, and that in the contemplation of them we 
are drawn nearer to the spiritual world. * * * * He 
finds it injurious to live in a house with a northerly 
aspect, or exposed to strong winds, for he is very sub- 
ject to rheumatism to which he attributes his deafness.” 

Seyfried, in his “Beethoven Studien” says of Bee- 
thoven’s daily life: “The whole of the morning, from 
the earliest dawn till dinner time, was employed in the 
mechanical work of writing; the rest of the day was 
devoted to thought and the arrangement of his ideas. 
Scarcely had the last morsel been swallowed when, 
jf he had no more distant excursion in view, he took 
his usual walk; that is to say, he ran in double-quick 
time, as if haunted by bailiffs, 
twice around the town. Wheth- 
er it rained, or snowed, or 
hailed, or the thermometer 
stood an inch or two below 
the freezing point—whether 
Boreas blew a chilling blast 
from the Bohemian mountains, 
or whether the thunder roared 
and forked lightnings played— 
what signified it to the en- 
thusiastic lover of his art, in 
whose genial mind, perhaps, 
were budding, at the very 
moment when the elomeits 
were in ‘fiercest conflict, the 
harmonious feelings of a balmy 
spring?” 

It is interesting to read the 
record of the last days of his 
life when he was at Gneixen- 
dorf hoping to throw off his 
illness. THe was up and at work 
at half past five, and he oc- 
cupied himself thus for about 
two hours, until breakfast, 
after which he would hurry 
out-of-doors, spending the 
morning going about the fields, 
note book in his hand, his 
mind intent on his musical 
ps scarry singing or calling out, going 
to aut Gat his eee fast, at times stopping still 
a s. This would go no until noon, 
when he would return to the house for dinner. This 
was served at half past twelve, after which he-would 


go to his room for about two hours, then again to the 
fields until sunset. 


A HINT FOR THE SIGHT READER. 


In reading from the music page it is important that 
the pupil notes clearly and rapidly: First, Whether the 
notes progress from above to a lower degree; Second 
From a lower to a higher degree; Third, If two an 
more notes on the same degree (therefore on the same 
key) follow each other; Fourth, How many 
distant is the note following the one being played. 
Further, the pupil should be trained to look ahead at 
least a half measure, especially is this the case in going 
from one section of a piece to another, that there may 
be no break in the rhythm. This quickness of the eye 
ghould be gradually increased, so that it becomes easy 
for the pupil to grasp the contents of a line in advance 
of the playing. We rightly expect from every good 
piano teacher that he shall be able to keep his eye on 
the part of the pupil when they are playing pieces 
arranged for four hands. 


BeeTHovEN is said never to have heard one of his 
melodies in the tones of the human voice, but always 
in those of some particular instrument. 


THE ETUDE 
OUR BACH EXPERIMENT. 


BY JO SHIPLEY WATSON 


We began with the little Prelude in C, and when 
we saw it spread upon the table, blinking its black 
eyes up at us, there was no hint of the “features and 
qualities” that distinguished it from other music and 
made it harder to play. “That looks easy” said the 
'Tiny One, “I don’t believe Bach’s so awfully hard if 
that’s all!” But strange indeed were the phenomena 
that lurked in that “Prelude,” for the Tiny One. 

She was not the only one who banged out C three 
times in the bass, instead of pressing in and holding 
that sonorous pedal point; to play the pedal point is 
easy, but to understand that this is the foundation over 
which to drape the lace-like figure in the treble, 
teaches us to make our foundations steady and strong. 

If we were catching the right spirit we were far 
from catching the right notes, for the Tiny One played 
B natural in the very first measure, until she decided 
to put its bonnet on and call it B flat. ‘Then, to see 
what notes fitted the right keys, I had her press 
them all in at once, and together we listened to the 
wavering indecision in that chord. 

“Doesn’t it sound as though it wanted to go some- 
where?” I suggesed. “Oh, yes! because B has its 


bonnet on, isn’t it?” 
So we solved our first harmony problem by putting 
a bonnet on B and taking her and her three children 


to call, next door, upon the tonie at measure two. 
At measure three the Tiny One seemed bent upon 
bonneting all the B’s, and was astonished to see all 
doors slammed in her face. 

At measure four, the little tune built along the C 
major triad, in the bass, was easy to play and it 
was fun to lift it up a step in measure five, until we 
were landed in a new country, at measure six. 

“This is the key of G,” I said; ‘Don’t you wonder 
how we got here?” 

“In measure five we heard again one of those 
wavering undecided chords, didn’t we?” “We call it 
a dominant; it is a kind of passport we have to use 
very often as we journey through ‘Melodyland;’ they 
are very convenient, and sometimes it seems quite 
impossible to enter a new country without one.” 

We wandered through measure seven without a 
mistake; in measure eight it would have taken bolts 
instead of ties to keep HE A © down, in the treble, at 
count one. Here we showed our passport again, and 
were ready for the flute-llike flourishes in the bass of 
measure nine. 

“Oh can’t I leave those out?” 

“Do ‘you think it would be quite fair?” I asked; 
“Bach's little son must have played those mordents.” 

“Well, if a boy did it three hundred years ago, I 
guess T can!” and pride kept her plundering away on 
those Gs, until every one rang out as clear as a 
bird’s whistle. 


through but once before coming to the lesson. 
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We had almost forgotten the big white bear that 
had growled so loud, at first, until] measure thirteen 
showed him crouched in that impish left hand, that 
would play its bass in unison with the treble. In 
measure fourteen we chased him down and up the 
scale and silenced him forever by landing with a non- 
chalant air on G, with the right finger in measure 
fifteen. - a 

“Don’t you believe this little run is meant as a 
decorative scroll to set off the words ‘Well done?” 
“Perhaps—but we are not done yet, there’s always a 
period after,” and she played it at measure sixteen. 

‘The other little “Prelude in C,” with the floating 
harp-like effect in the treble we studied in a class, 
two measures at a time, as one reads a continued story 
chapter by chapter. That no one should have an 
advantage by reading ahead, the music was cut, into 
nine pieces of two measures each. These pieces, or 
chapters, as we liked to call them, were pasted upon 
separate sheets of paper and numbered from one to 
nine. A new chapter was given out at each lesson. 

The first task consisted in memorizing the two new 
measures away from the keyboard, playing them 
The 
second task was to play at the lesson the melody notes 
of the bass, repeating from memory the three six- 
teenths that float upward from each tone. The mor- 
dents, that hang so thick upon the melody, were not 
omitted, but were learned as part of the “business” 
necessary to a good effect. 

All went well until we came to measures nine and 
ten. Here, in the ascending 
sequence, the right hand missed 
its cue, coming in at the wrong 
time with such “happy care- 
lessness” that is seemed even 
more harassing ‘than playing 
wrong notes. 

Our victory was gained out 
of an ink bottle. “After the 
fashion of the early monkish 
writers we illuminated our 
manuscript by putting heavy 
red Stems to the notes that 
were to be played by the right 
hand. This process of il 
lumination we used very suc- 
cessfully in other compositions. 
It was nine weeks before we 
learned the whole story, and 
it took twelve copies of music 
for four of us to make the 
experiment; but the “Prelude” 
was learned so well that, had 
we been asked to play it with 
a black bag over our heads, 
I am sure our fingers would 
have sped to the right keys 
as though shot at them. 

We strayed through the 
mazes of the © minor Prelude 
through intermittent showers 
There was no high road lead- 
ing up the mountain side, only @ tiny path follow- 
ing along the windings of endless chord progressions. 
We had to be coaxed up with confidence and praise, 
and steadied with some knowledge of chord structure. 
The way was brightened a bit by prizes. Carpaccio’s 
“Angel with the Lute,” and “The Jester” of Franz 
Uals, framed with passepartout, and set alluringly 
along the piano rack, helped some to reach the top. 

Tf at the beginning we had placed no exaggerated 
value upon Bach, it was not so now}; & peculiar kind 
of musical faith had sprung Up which gave the timid 
workers confidence, and eonyinced the lazy ones that 
there was no use looking for any special dispensations 
of Providence in their behalf when it came to getting 


through Bach. 


of seventh chords. 
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An English musician, George Alexander Osborne, 
composer of a once extremely popular piece, “La Pluie 
de Perles,” was a friend of Chopin. From a very 
readable collection, ealled “Reminiseences of Chopin,” 
Chopin’s methods. ‘TI had 
the advantage of hearing him play his compositions 
when still in manuscript. Even when published he 
would introduce fioriture, always varying them, when 
repeated, with new embroideries, according to the fancy 
of the moment. In bravura passages he would sing 
out as loud as he could, occasionally exclaiming, “Chis 
will require force and dash,’ evidently having Liszt 
in his mind.” 
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OME months ago THE ETUDE sent letters to a 
S number of well-known musicians «asking for an 
expression of opinion as to the principal causes 
of success or failure, what characteristics and quali- 
fications conduce to success. The replies received up 
to the time of this writing follow below. They are de- 
serving of the most careful reading and reflection, 
especially by those who have lately entered the pro- 
fession or expect soon to join the ranks of teachers and 
executants. It is important to start right and to have 
a clear idea as to one’s aim, 


H. J. Andrus. 


A FINE-LOOKING, talented, young pianist, who had 
studied with some of the best teachers of the country, 
began his career as a music teacher in a small city, 
under very favorable conditions. He at once be- 
came popular in the highest classes, and was considered 
among the best of his profession. 

But as the years went by his position in the town 
gradually slipped away, until he was no longer able to 
make a living there, and was obliged to go to another 
place and begin life over again. 

He once told another teacher that he sometimes felt 
that he would rather dig on the railroad than teach 
music, and that remark revealed the cause of his 
failure. His heart was not in his work, 

Without considering the necessary natural ability and 
musical education of a music teacher, the most im- 
portant qualification that makes one successful is en- 
thusiasm, not fluctuating enthusiasm, but the kind that 
continues year after year; and not the selfish kind that 
considers only one’s 6wn personal advancement, but 
an intense desire to be a power for good in the world, 
and to do perfect work without regard for conse- 
quences, 

Another necessary qualification is the ability to 
measure the possibilities of each pupil, and to use tact, 
firmness, gentleness, patience, perseverance, and con- 
stant attention to the smallest details, in order to 
bring the pupils up to their possibilities. 


John Franklin Botume. 


Wuart I have to say applies particularly to the life- 
work of a singing teacher who is also a choirmaster. 

One cause of success is vitality. A teacher should 
be strong and well every day of the week and every 
week of the season. Many an artist breaks down be- 
cause he cannot endure the strain of regular and long 
continued hard work. + Vitality is particularly im- 
portant to a singer, as it is usually the foundation of 
a good voice. In this connection it is worth remember- 
ing that the race is not always to the strongest. Good 
habits, simple food (not too much or too stimulating) 
and the proper amount of regular sleep will often en- 
able a person of delicate constitution to outlast a 
hearty and vigorous rival who thinks he can stand any- 
thing. 

Another. cause of success is the right kind of mental 
power—by this I do not mean mere book knowledge. 
Tead enough to keep up with the times. It is what 
you digest and work out practically that counts. A 
singer should have at least some native musical intel- 
ligence and should improve this natural gift by plenty 
of practical work under the guidance of a first class 
musician. Too many singers know little else than their 
“methods of singing.” A singer should also know a little 
about the elements of the art of the actor—especially 
the elements of pantomime and deportment and if 
possible, fencing and dancing. 

A third cause of su is soul. No cold-blooded 
person has any right to sing. The singer’s fire should 
be that which warms, not that which consumes. He 
should avoid styles that are feverish or hysterical as 
much as those which are coldly and anaemically cor- 
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Replies by H. J. Andrus, John Franklin Botume, Horace P. Dibb 
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tion without being told. In truth, the most valuable 
and lasting knowledge is that which we discover for 
ourselves. Teachers do not sufficiently appreciate this 
great principle of education. i 
Unfortunately there are examples of poorly oa 
ped, ignorant teachers who have won a certain amount 
of business Success ; and there are numerous cases O 
well-informed, accomplished musicians who fail to wo 
Fecognition. Schubert was one of the most conspic 
vous examples of this class. While these instances 
are rather sad commentaries upon human percept’ 
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aid that can possibly ke secured, and be sure that the 
aid is honest. Beware of flatterers—the bane of 
musically gifted youth everywhere and always! Many 
a poor girl has come from her country home to win a 
position in the musical centers because her country 
teacher and friends thought she had the necessary 
genius, when in reality she had only ordinary gifts and 
her attempt was hopeless from the start. To know 
one’s self, one’s gifts and talents, one must know others 
for comparison. 

And that leads to the second requisite for success, 
which is a knowledge of the obstacles, circumstances 
and conditions among which one’s powers and capabil- 
ities must be displayed. One may be a fine piano 
teacher and yet fail to secure employment in a conserv- 
atory already well supplied with fine piano teachers, 
or pupils in a town where there is already a superfluity 
of fine piano teachers. One may have splendid musical 
talent but unless one is willing to follow the proper 
guidance, to undertake the tedious work or training, 
the talent alone will not Win musical success. 

Knowing what one can do and the circumstances and 
conditions under which one must work, success de- 
pends next upon the aim, upon the selection of a goal. 
If one’s goal is wealth he would better abandon music 
teaching and study finance or merchandising. Wealth 
and fame do lie sometimes in the path of public musical 
activity, but before one makes of the wealth and the 
fame the aim to be won by singing or playing in public, 
one must remember that there is much besides the 
mere singing and playing, however well that may be 
done, that enters into the prospect of success. When 
one makes such a goal an aim one must reckon very 
seriously with the surroundings and circumstances. 

While the homely, familiar virtues of industry, con- 
centration, persistence, patience, honesty and sobriety 
cannot ve overvalued, a companion virtue not so sure 
to be remembered but certainly not of less practical ad- 
vantage is friendliness—the ability to make and keep 
friends and plenty of them. The more friends one has, 
especially if one has been wise enough to make friends 
of those in touch with opportunities, the more one is 
likely to hear of openings and the more help one is 
likely to get in availing himself of them. Never forget 
the name or face of any acquaintance, his relatives and 
interests, and how and by whose introduction you be- 
came acquainted, and you will have something worth 
more than musical talent or cash capital. If someone 
asks you to recommend a store, or a teacher, or a 
er, you don’t think of strangers, or of whose name 
was in the paper—you think of those who have made 
a pleasant impression upon yourself or are your 
friends. 

If the aim is commercial success through music, or 
fame through music, one of the conditions of success 
seems to be the ability to get along comfortably without 
it. If a man is willing to work his best with due con- 
sideration to all the conditions of success and yet with 
a real or even an apparent indifference to the success 
itself (supposing that money or fame is the success in 
mind) it often seems as if that man was thereby made 
just so much the more likely to succeed. But such in- 
difference is difficult to feign effectively. The only sure 
route to it is aiming in reality at a deeper success than 
can be expressed in terms of money or fame. After all 
is said and done nothing can assure money fame, or 
position—worldly suecess—from any effort. But true 
success is just as certain to follow well-directed effort 
as worldly success is uncertain. There is but one thing 
worth living for, and that is character. There is but 
one certain imperishable reward for artistic effort, and 
that is art. There is something better than the success 


that is accorded and recorded by others, and that is to° 


be worthy of the suecess whether it be accorded or not. 


Claude P, Landi. 


Ir seems to me that the first requisite for success in 
teaching—not only music but any branch of educa- 
tional work—is aptitude for it. It would seem almost 
superfluous to state this were it not for the fact that 
a great many persons enter the teaching field withont 
the slightest preparation for such important and dif- 
ficult work or even a notion as to how to set about 
teaching. This is more true I think on the part of 
women than of men, Another sine qua non of success 
would appear to be general culture. Eyen the special- 
ist should possess a broad musical culture. I do not 
believe in the voice-trainer who is unable to play hig 
own and his pupils’ accompaniments. 

Again, the music teacher should be seriously-minded, 
So many otherwise excellent teachers and musicians 
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descend too often below the level of their pupils and 
in not a few instances compromise themselves; failure 
is bound to ensue. The teacher should always be a 
good disciplinarian—tactful, but firm. 

Perhaps the most important of all requirements is 
tact. The present writer recalls his own failures in 
this respect in the early years of his career. It is so 
very easy to “tread upon other people’s corns,” that 
one must constantly be on the alert. But a teacher 
should not sacrifice his principles and honest convic- 
tions at any cost, as some persons would seem to deem 
necessary. The “crawler” is a detestable creature. 

I am afraid that the more conscientious a musician 
is the less business-like is he likely to be. Unfortu- 
nately, music teachers, like other men and women, can- 
not live “of music alone.” Some system—rarely to be 
departed from—is necessary in keeping a record of les- 
sons given, bills payable, ete. One might go on enumer- 
ating many more requirements for success and causes 
of failure, but enough has been shown, I think, to 
demonstrate that the path of the successful music 
teacher is not “all roses.” 8 

In conclusion, I ‘Uhink that all persons engaging in 
educational work of any kind—music not excepted— 
should possess a “license” to teach from some re- 
sponsible body, as a guarantee and protection to 
parents, pupils and teachers themselves alike. A 
movement has been on foot in England for some time 
to secure such a desirable state of things; at the pre- 
sent moment anyone and everyone can set up as a 
teacher or “professor” of music, with the result that 
the progress of musical art and the welfare of the 
musical profession—one of the very noblest—is 
seriously retarded. 


B. J. Lang. 


Jusr what is success time only can prove. Many 
people are apparently doing their utmost to be what 
nine-tenths of their companions consider to be failures. 
To obtain the end that a man is trying for can in my 
opinion be accomplished only by persistent energy in- 
telligently applied. Artistic ends are usually attained 
by innate qualities of which the possessor ‘: often un- 
conscious. ‘heir possession often beg ts persistent 
energy—must in fact to bring great res’.lis. 

Tue readers of Tue HrupE wil! be interested to 
have the following expressions taken from an English 
magazine which recently made an inquiry of this same 
subject: 

Dr. Frederic Cowen, the well-known composer, says, 
among other things: “A natural aptitude for some 
particular branch of the art; a sound knowledge of 
the art in all its branches; continual study and appli- 
sation, intelligence and indomitable perseverance.” 

Sir C.°H. H. Parry, composer and writer of musical 
subjects, says: ‘The only principle which appears to 
me to be invariably serviceable is summed up in the 
familiar saying: ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with all thy might.’ ” 

Dr. E. Prout, composer and author says: “First 
and foremost, thoroughness, in which I include con- 
scientiousness. Secondly, business-like habits. Thirdly, 
the power of sustained hard work. Success is not to 
Le attained by the trifler or the indolent.” 

Dr. W. H. Cummings, head of the Guildhall School 
of Music, says: “1. Natural musical gifts; 2. Sound 
general education; 3. Industry; 4. Faith.” 

Mr. Frederick Corder, composer and author, says: 
“I should say that success as a vocalist demands the 
least expenditure of time and money. Success as an 
instrumentalist demands a long and arduous training 
and much money spent on careful advertisement. The 
player must be prepared to travel all over the world 
as the public of any one city will not put up with 
any one performer very long. It is strange that 
any one should adopt so unpromising a career as that 
of composer, for after a very arduous education he 
finds that he must produce all his large works at his 
own expense; it is almost impossible to get them pub- 
lished. He must be content with glory and is expected 
to live by teaching the piano, for which probably he 
has no talent. The business of a teacher of music is 
an excellent one. Hundreds of young people are being 
more and more scientifically trained for it every week, 
and all those who have brains, say about 15 per cent. 
of the women and 85 per cent. of the men, do very 
well. There is less quackery and imposture in this 
profession than in any other, and it demands an 
enormous amount of self-sacrifice and devotion from 
those who undertake it.” 
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WHO WROTE MOZART’S TWELFTH MASS? 


A WRITER in the Musical News, published in Lon- 
don, has the following to say as to the authorship of 
the mass from which is taken the familiar “Gloria,” 
so often sung by newly organized chorus choirs and 
choral societies : 

It may be said at once that the Mass is certainly 
not by Mozart, with the barely possible exception of 
the fugue, “Cum Sancto Spiritu,” which is more in Mo- 
zart’s manner than is the rest. It is significant that it 
was not published until Mozart had been dead some 
thirty years, when the well-known firm of Simrock 
brought it out. In 1826 its authenticity was chal- 
lenged by Seyfried, and Simrock announced that he 
had received the MS., which -bore some slight, though 
not convincing, resemblance to Mozart’s handwriting, 
from one Carl. Zulehner, an engraver of Mainz. Al- 
though its spurious character was publicly alleged, Zu- 
Iehner held his peace, probably judging silence to be 
the best policy, seeing that he had already disposed of 
the MS. ‘This in itself was significant enough, but the 
case becomes even more suspicious when it is re- 
membered that he had already attempted to pass off 
as a serious composition a “Mass” by Mozart whicb 
was more or less ingeniously compounded of extracts 
from the comic opera “Cosi fan tutte!” 

Experts are agreed that the“Twelfth Mass” is not 
the work of Mozart, judging by internal and circum- 
stantial evidence. ‘There is, however, some positive 
evidence also on the point, for it seems that the Mass 
is one known as “Miiller’s Mass” in Bohemia, where 
it used to be sung about a century ago. Considering 
the number of Miillers in Germany, this is pretty much 
the same as saying in England “Smith” or “Jones in 
C,” but at any rate “Miiller” is not “Mozart.” There 
is, therefore, a certain amount of mystery connected 
with the “Twelfth Mass.” Whether Zulehner heard 
it, and thought it sufficiently like Mozart in style to 
pass muster if, with a trained hand, he could manage 
to imitate the handwriting of the Salzburg Master, 
we shall probably never know; but if so, one thing is 
certain, Zulehner was a better engraver than musician. 
It is really time that the fair fame of Mozart should 
be relieved of the stigma of the so-called “Twelfth 
Mass.” 


TALKS TO TEACHERS. 


BY HARVEY B. GAUL. 


How unfair it is to expect the same degree of excel: 
lence from a pupil at all times. And yet we do expect 
it, forgetting that we are not always “up to the mark” 
or that our own moods vary. Let us be rational and 
willing to make allowances, remembering our own 
student days. For excellence was not then—nor is 
it now—uniform. 

One of the things we should never lose sight of is 
the fact that if a pupil cannot be made to do his work 
with patience on the part of the teacher, much less 
will be accomplished when the teacher is irascible and 
interferes with constant reprimands in a testy tone 
of yoice. 

Remember what Lowell said: “Mndurance is the 
crowning quality, and patience, all the passion of 
great hearts.” 

Some teachers are chary with their encouragement, 
as if one can hope to achieve the best results without 
a kindly word of praise. 

Don’t be afraid to give credit where credit is due; 
for it does the pupil good and you are not losing any- 
thing by it. As someone has said: 

“Desire with small encouragement grows bold, and 
hope of every little thing takes hold,” which is true. 
Give a little encouragement and you will see how de- 
sire grows. Desire to know more; des to do better. 
It is the likeliest thing to breed enthusiasm. 

Many teachers when giving lessons assume a sort 
of sang froid or indifference that has a blighting effect. 
That is wrong: for if we are going to teach at all 
we showld bear in mind that it is a lesson to the 
teacher ag well as to the scholar, and it is our business 
to make the lesson hour profitable for hoth. We 
should have as much zeal and interest in the lesson 
as we expect the scholar to have. 


THE more musical music is, the less it can be ex- 
plained by words, and the less are words required for 
an explanation.—Baughan, 
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The previous instalments of this series will be found in Tur Ervupp for 


April. 
T the next lesson one of the young ladies played 
Schubert’s six “Moments Musical.” “That is 
very neat,” said Rubinstein, “very neat indeed 
-—but too positive. Schubert requires a certain kind 
of touch—not heavy and close to the earth, but light 
and breezy. He calls for all that one has here,” touch- 
ing his heart. She then played the A flat major “Im- 
promptu”—“You must play without bones—float be- 
tween heaven and earth and when you play this en- 
chanting piece in company I guarantee that we men 
shall be beside ourselves with delight. Now take up 
the ‘Variations in B flat,’”’ he continued; “the ‘Im- 
promptu in G,’ or anything else. You must make your- 
self familiar with these works and then play them for 
me.” 

At the following lesson he began: “Yesterday we 
were all intoxicated with Schubert! If Mozart is said 
to be the god of melody of the eighteenth century, we 
can say that Schubert is the nineteenth century god 
of melody. He lived at the same time as Beethoven 
and in the same city, yet they did not know each other. 
Beethoven moved in the most aristocratic circles, and 
at the end of his life had no companionship whatever; 
Schubert, on the other contrary, for the most part 
strolled in the Pratcr and led a Bohemian existence in 
cafes. He represents the lyric element in music and 
is the creator of the. song; before him only coupleis 
and baliads were composed. It is astonishing what 
he accomplished in his short life; he was not thirty-one 
when he died, and in addition to chamber music and 
works for orchestra and for piano left about five hun- 
dred songs.” His melodies are heavenly, though we do 
encounter long drawn-out passages that present but 
little interest.” 

With Schubert a new element’ seemed to enter into 
Rubinstein’s playing, an added tenderness and beauty 
of tone, while every word he spoke told that he was 
speaking of his favorite. He played the sonata in B 
flat major, the shorter “idyllic” one, and then the one 
in D major, the most brilliant of all Schubert's sonatas. 
Before beginning it he murmured, Seid umschlungen, 
Millionen! (Be embraced now, all ye millions—from 
Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” used by Beethoven in the 
last movement of the ninth symphony.) 

Schubert opened the next lesson—the dramatic 
sonata in C minor and the one in A major. “Nothing 
but songs!” cried Rubinstein. ‘The second movye- 
ment of the A major sonata reminds one of a Hun- 
garian rhapsody; we hear the fiddles, the violoncelli, 
the cymbals. Only listen—what modulations! how 
enchanting!” His touch in the trio of the Minuet in 
B minor from the Fantaisie in G major was inim- 
itable; the piano sang while his fingers scarcely 
touched the keys, producing a tone which he himself 
called ethereal; 
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“How could Schubert go from such a wonderful 
melody to the light music of the last movement of this 
Fantaisie? He often does this, however, and thus shows 
the true Viennese idler, happy in song and danc He 
could not make an impression with his serious music 
and was forced to write down to his public. Here is a 
volume of dances, principally waltzes; I shall play 
some of them for you—you may want to dance! It is 
again astonishing what a wealth of melody he shows in 
these waltzes—each one is a song.” 

Sehubert being finished, the next composer taken up 
was Weber, whose sonata in A flat major s played. 
“Your playing is cold, it means nothing,” said Rubin- 
stein. “fell me—are you really so cold? That would 
be a pity. Your rans and arpeggic put us to sleep; 
they are smooth and accurate, clear and round—but 
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HLAVE repeatedly called attention toa fact which 
every one knows well, namely, that the great ma- 
jority of children who study music upon the piano 

are taught no theory whatever, excepting the time 
yalues of the notes, the pitch relations of the staff and 
signatures, and the meaning of the measure signs. 
The consequence is that they not only remain ignorant 
(illiterate is the right word), but also acquire habits 
of thought in music which are diametrically opposed 
to good musical thinking and feeling. And when later 
they do take up harmony, or even a musical primer for 
its terminology, they simply memorize the required 
answers and remain otherwise as illiterate as before. 

On the other hand, the teacher who begins to feel 
this fact, that something ought to be done, and takes 
up an elementary treatise on harmony, finds at the be- 
ginning a long and very complicated doctrine. of 
musical intervals, as to their compass by half steps, 
their status as consonant or dissonant, and the like— 
a subject so unclassified as to be very difficult indeed 
to any pupil below high school grade, and difficult even 
for them. 

Moreover, the teacher finds the harmony still more 
complicated in the doctrines of inversion and the 
figural names of the forms, so that the practical re- 
sult is that all departments of what we call “theory,” 
(that is the rationale of musical unities) remains 
difficult and mostly unknown to the multitude of piano 
students—many of whom are pretending to deal with, 
even to memorize, sonatas and other works by the 
greatest masters. 

Thus the question arises: What is the proper way 
of introducing these parts of musical education, in 
order to have them easy, natural and practical; and 
at the same time by means of them and by means of 
the musical entities which they stand for, to make the 
student more confident and appreciative of the good 
qualities of the music he studies? 

Elementary Theory. 

Properly speaking our elementary theory develops 
along two different lines: Rhythm and its notation, 
and Yonality and its notation. The latter includes 
chords and harmony, since a key is a harmonic entity, 
per se, or a group of harmonic entities. 

With regard to rhythm, teaching is extremely de- 
fective, but this can be improved by any teacher who 
will study the subject in a good primer of music, 
especially to a limited extent in one which bears my 
name. he young beginner has to be content with a 
little. He should know the note values, the principles 
of pulsation and measure, the duty of the bar, and be 
able to play in any kind of measure and in any motion 
down to quarter pulse. This he will get naturally if 
he follows up Dr. Mason’s system of accentuation. 

But properly to sfem the notes which arise in the 
different rhythmie tables of Dr. Mason, is by no means 
so easy a job, as I found out when in 1876 I first tried 
to write out his different accentuations in all kinds cf 
measure. The rhythmic notation is so clear that wher 
properly written the musician sees at a glance which 
notes belong to the same pulse, and of the smaller 
values, in what order the pulse was subdivided to pro- 
duce them. You can easily try a few experimenis 
yourself which will show you what I mean, Yor in- 
stance, we can haye a rhythm of 12’s in 3-4, in 6-8, in 
A-4, and if you try it you will discover that the notes 
must stem in such a way as to show the beats to which 
they belong. Then if you divide these notes again by 
2, giving rhythms of 24 in the same measures, the sub- 
division will appear differently in the stemming. 
Teaching Chords Without Studying Intervals. 

The great question in elementary theory is regard- 
ing the proper disposal of the subject of intervals. Is 
it fair, is it rational, is it “pedagogic,” to compel the 
student to master the intervals up to the octave pre- 
paratory to learning anything about chords? 

I feel quite sure that it is not necessary or even de- 
sirable. The first thing a pupil meets, the moment his 
two voice work undertakes to give harmonic support, 
ig a chord track, From that moment he will be doing 
business along chord tracks about half his time; now 
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in one hand, now in the other, but always chords im- 
plied if not expressed. And how can we teach chords 
without first teaching intervals? 

We are speaking of children. I would first teach the 
scale and the number names of scale tones and of dis- 
tances between scale tones; also the staff representa- 
tion of intervals, which is based upon the fact of the 
lines and spaces corresponding to the white keys of the 
keyboard. Count the intervals by singing them and 
singing the scale the same distance. [Every interval is 
named from the number of scale degrees it comprises, 
counting the tone upon which you begin and the one 
with which you end. 

When I first proposed to some musician, a very good 
musician he was, but I do pot remember at this 
moment who he was, he objected on the ground that 
you could not tell by ear whether an interval was an 
augmented fourth or a diminished fifth, a minor third 
or an augmented second, and so on. To which I 
answered that the same held in language, you could 
not distinguish, by hearing certain words with the 
same pronuneiation but different spelling. But I 
answered that the sense of the passage would always 
show this. And the same holds in music; while an 
augmented second has the same compass as the minor 
third, it has by no means the same effect harmonically, 
and the way in which it comes in determines which it 
is. The composer spells the music, when he writes it 
down, according to the harmonic nature of the effect 
he has in mind. 

Therefore begin by teaching purely the diatonic 
intervals, between the tonic and the other degrees of 
the major scale, to hear them, repeat them with the 
yoice from hearing, and then to think the scale along 
the same compass and find out what the interval is. 
But we give only a beginning of this teaching—just 
enough to suggest how to name intervals which may 
chance to be desirable in reading the music. Also to 
find similar intervals upon the keyboard. 

Yo introduce triads to children, it is not necessary 
to do much if anything with any interval beyond a 
third. Therefore we begin by teaching thirds, merely 
plain diatonic thirds; then we find out that some are 
larger or smaller, and eventually that the larger third 
has four half steps and the smaller three. At this 
point we rest until the pupil easily plays thirds, either 
kind as called for. 

Then we teach spelling, that any key used is named 
for whatever “natural” key it is used in place of, the 
white keys in this sense being “natural.” © For in- 
stance, a small third on B gives us B-D; a large third 
on B gives us B and the black key beyond D, which 
coming in place of the D is called D sharp. So also the 
large third on C gives us C-E; the small third gives us 
the black key below EH, which coming in place of E is 
named I flat. And so on in all other cases. 

Analyzing Triads and Thirds. 

When this much theory has been well rubbed in, and 
the pupil is handy at playing thirds, naming thirds and 
recognizing thirds upon the page, then we go on with 
the triad, 1-8-5, which we first try to hear harmonie- 
ally. That is, we hear it and play it. Then we 
analyze it into its two thirds, the large third below, 
the small third above. We do not use the terms 
“major” and “minor” of thirds, because we need these 
eb By the harmony, the small third being heard 

major” by a great majority of children, owing to their 
conceiving it as a mi-sol effect, and hearing under it 
its roots, do, Thisis a fundamental effect in music, and 
is the source of many important facts in the more re- 
mote dissonances of sevenths and ninths; it even ap- 
pears in the minor triad. For instance, the minor ef- 
fect is due to the contradiction of root in the minor 
triad. C-E flat-G gives us for C-I flat an A flat, two 
octaves down; Ei flat and G gives us an Id flat two oc- 
taves down; and C-G gives us ©, one octave down, 
which being nearer and according to the general idea 
of things is accepted by the ear as on the whole the 
true explanation of the chord; meanwhile its roc 
struggle together for recognition, and this innate un- 
happiness of good and evil mixed gives it its character. 
Tt is the beginning of dissonance in music. 
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By means of large and small thirds, correctly spelled, 
and the scales correctly spelled, it is possible to carry 
the pupil through the major keys, to know the three 
major triads of the key, the three minor triads of the 
key, and the diminished triad. ‘The latter consists of 
two small thirds, just as the augmented triad consists 
of two large thirds. We have thus covered the four 
triads, and the pupil must be able to play, write, hear 
or name them as wanted; and we have not mentioned 
anything about intervals excepting this little’ matter 
of the thirds: a large third and a small third gives us 
all the apparatus we need for this entire field of ele- 
mentary harmony. As yet we say nothing about in- 
version. ‘That will come later, possibly in the second 
grade, where minor tonalities are taken up. 

The essential nature of those changes in the chord 
form known as “inversion,” should be explained as be- 
ing due to the musical fact that “octaves are equiva- 
lent in harmony,” and the octaye above or below 
either of: the primary tones may be substituted with- 
out changing the nature of the chord. When such 
substitutions of octaves take place in such a way as 
to bring the third or fifth of the chord in the bass, it 
is called an inversion; but the chord is heard with the 
same root as before, as appears invariably in the ear- 
work, 

Intervals Larger Than Thirds. 


If at any later time it becomes desirable to enlarge 
the apparatus of interval names and contents, the 
easiest way is to give the intervals from the tonic of 
the major scale to the other degrees, which are all 
major or perfect. Similar intervals a half step smaller 
become minor or diminished; a half step larger, aug- 
mented. But to try to load the pupil up with a cata- 
logue of the half-step contents of all kinds of intervals, 
is to try a very difficult thing and a very useless thing. 
Certainly it should not be tried at the beginning. It 
creates a bugbear where but for this one impossibility 
everything would have a practical interest. 

There are certain eye-tricks in recognizing written 
chords which it is very useful to-give to pupils, espe- 
cially as they come to them, For instance, first the 
appearance of the triad in its fundamental position as 
1-3-5, always upon three consecutive lines or three 
consecutive spaces. So also of the seventh, upon four 
consecutive lines or spaces. Then when substitution 
of octaves takes place the interval of the fourth ap- 
pears upon the staff; and this interval is always 5-S 
of the chord. So when the interval of a second ap- 
pears, two chord notes upon an adjacent line and 
space, the interval is always 7-8 of the chord, 8 as be- 
fore, being the root. With these two simple guides 
most chords in written music can easily be indentified 
by inspection. 

Again, take the augmented fifth; this arises by plac- 
ing two large thirds superimposed. As the triad is 
called augmented there is no difficulty in teaching at 
once this interval, as being equal to two large thirds 
added together. Whether it has seven or eight half 
steps might come later, because the number of half 
steps cuts no figure, provided we arrive at the interval 
in a musical way. In otherwise, the precise dimensions 
of intervals excepting those in immediate practical use, 
is better postponed until that “tomorrow” when it be- 
comes practically useful. 

Another elementary fact which ought to be taken 
up very early is the chord of the dominant seventh 
and its varied resolutions. his practical knowledge 
is needed in the first grade, and becomes very important: 
every step higher the pupil goes. When the pupil has 
acquired the dominant seventh with its resolutions, he 
is in position later on to understand all those art- 
imitations of the form which occur in our “secondary 
sevenths,” that is seventh-chords on other degrees of 
ihe scale. 

Again it is optional when to introduce harmonic 
names for the inversions of the triad, such as “chord 
of the sixth,” chord of the. “sixth-fourth,” ete. Inas- 
much as harmonic ear training employs such expres- 
chord of 5, chords of 1, 4,5, 1, and the like, 
referring to scale place, it is better to leaye out the 
thorough bass figures until a much later period. 

In other words, and to state the whole case in a nut- 
shell, we must have theory the moment we begin to ex- 
plain elementary musical forms definitely; but we 
begin with the most immediate and practical and widen 
out only as we need more apparatus, 
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ago, the question that puzzled me more than 

any other was, “What shall I teach the chil- 
dren?” For I thought if I only knew what to teach, 
how to teach would be comparatively easy. 


Package after package of music was sent me, suit- 
able teaching material chosen (at least I thought at 
tne time it would prove suitable), and given a thorough 
trial. But the most of it was abandoned as it proved 
too difficult for children. I would have given any- 
thing to have had a successful teacher of children help 
me with the selection. of suitable teaching material ; 
but I had no one to guide me in this particular in a 
single instance. However, experience has proved to be 
the best of teachers, and now, after eight years constant 
searching, I have what I think any teacher will call, 
as regards teaching pieces and etudes, a thoroughly 
useful and practical course of instruction for children. 


There is so much teacl.ng material for childs: 
from which ‘> make selection, that it takes a '<¢ time 
to learn from practical ey; nee how co select only 
that which is of real value in the ‘struction of chil- 
dren ; or in fact beginners of all ages. To our mature 
minds and well-trained fingers, it ail seems so simple, 
and we fail to detect the tiny difficulties which prove 
such great stumbling blocks to the little child, often 
resulting in complete failure. 


WAY ee I first began teaching music ten years 


Many times mothers have brought to me children 
who have studied a year, perhaps longer. he little 
folks play nothing and dislike practice. Nine times 
out of ten the fault lies in difficult music—too difficult 
for the childish mind to grasp or the little fingers to 
master, 

I will give an outline of six years study, giving in 
detail the work of the first year, as it is always more 
difficult for the inexperienced teacher to carry the 
little pupil successfully through the first year’s work. 

Before proceeding with the subject in hand, how- 
ever, I want to discuss preparatory work which is 
given pupils of all progressive teachers of to-day ; for, 
however simple or elaborate the work may be, it is 
absclutely necessary to pursue such a course of study 
in order to advance the child steadily. My little pupils, 
all seven to ten years old when beginning, are given 
a ten weeks’ course in preparatory work. Classes of 
six pupils each meet for study and instruction four 
times each week, the length of lesson being forty-five 
minutes. uring this course there is no home study. 
At the close of this ten weeks’ course, the child goes 
to the piano well prepared for actual work, and 
practice becomes a pleasure instead of a dread. 

I will not mention any special “Graded Course ;” 
there axe many fine ones, Whatever one uses with 
children (or beginners of any age) must 6¢ simple, At 
first give only short phrases in five-finger position and 
one hand at a time for several weeks. Remember the 
child has many things to do, and these cannot be done 
all at once. Very often the child will do better work 
during the first few months’ study, with a few simple 
finger studies given from dictation and memorized, 
taken in connection with short melodies in which both 
hands ‘are played together, alternating but not simul- 
taneously. Th may be written by the teacher ac- 
cording to the child's special need. Of course it is a 
sittle trcubie, but they prove well worth the writi 
By all means should they be given fanciful names, and, 
if possible, be accompanied by words. These may be 
followed in a short time with simple five-tone pieces 
such as the “French Child’s Song,” by Behr. 

All pieces and etudes mentioned below have been 
given a thorough trial and no teacher of children can 
afford to be without them. 

All technical work is given by dictation and memo- 
rized by pupils from the very first lessons. 

Such work as formation of scales and chords, inter- 
vals, solving of rhythmical problems and numerous 
other subjects, is done in the weekly class. 
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(A troublesome problem for the teachez who makes a specialty of work with children is 
to use it. The fellowing, rrticle is a very cumplete answer to the questions.—Editor,] 


THE ETUDE 


what to use and when 


First Year’s Study. 


FIRST TERM—PREPARATORY COURSE, 


SECOND TERM—PIANO—GRADBE I. 


Technical Work, 

Two and three finger studies 1- 
1-2-3, 2-3-4, 3-4-5. These for stren, 
correct finger action; M. M. 50, 


2, 2-8, 3-5, 2-4, 1-5, 
gthening fingers and 
child counting one 
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" TAST PART OF SECOND TERAL 
aad cher iery coals work—Thum) unde: a 
Third finger over thumb, Hand fot third finge; 
Finger staccato, slowly. amet and flexinie 
) ie, 


Leachin i 
Five Tone Pieces, ane 
will send selections of these 
him. “Melody Pictures,” TeSsie T 
and Tunes,” accompanied by words 


THIRD TERM—¢rapp 


Pechnical Work. 
Three finger study for contract} ; 

M, 40-80; preparatory scale yy, ton: Ne octaye. 
staccato continued: Hand Rane oor 
gun slowly ; expansion of finge (vr 
(C to E), 1-5 over six keys? £5 
eending and descending, ta 
octave only, C, D, F, 
quarter notes, 
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LAST PART 
Scales of C, G, Dd, FP, 
is of course needless to 
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two octaves, 
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tate that on M. 50-7. 


the technical studies are given 'y one or try, a 
child is becoming tired of one, Re One time, ne oF 
shown, it is better to have ong ay Careless, ‘ite 
change, then go back to the on Ns others ee is 
time. he dropped After g 2 : 

Attle 


ETUDES AND PIECES. 
i Etudes—Only the casicst of the “Graded 
Course,” in use. 
Mathews’ “Standard Compositions,” Grade I: A few 


of the very easiest are suitable here for talented 
children, 


“Gurlitt Album :” 
beauty, and a few such as the brilliant litle 
Fair” and the beautiful melody “Slumber Song” 
. belong in this grade. 
Melody Victures,” by Jessie L, Gaynor. Many of 
Mrs, Gaynor'’s “Melody Pictures” are accompanied 
> by words, 
Rhymes and Tunes,” Geo. Spaulding. 
oe published in sheet form. 
ee Poems for Children,” 0. Hudson (in press). 
ceed little pieces, with two or three exceptions, 
Taste companied by, words, and are written to ik 
ee and bring Into practical use the various 
An pa Resets signs and terms of expression. 
a ene of each musical term, sign, and G 
“8 is given in simple child-language iD 


foot n They i 
en. otes, They cannot fail to please the chil- 


very 
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: Technical Work. 
finger study, 


Biven to touch Arter notes, as more attention i 
with the legato ay uality of tone. They are practice’ 
shadings ; © and staccato touches and with various 


and finger action perfect. Chords 
chords at practiced. The Tonic Minor scales and 
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Teaching Pieces, 
ce Albury a SPaulding ; “Gurlitt Album” 
Tands ;" "y Album of Twenty-four Piece?’ 
Musical p Matthew's “Standard Compost 
numberg x ‘Aeris for Children,” Hudson. 02 
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These choice classics are full of 


Mathew’s “Standard Compositions,” Gr. IL; “Gur- 
litt Album of Selected Compositions,” edited by W. S. 
B. Mathews; “Easy Dance Album;” “Four Hand 
Parlor Pieces for the Piano.” 

FOURTH TERM—GRADE II-D. 


Technical Work, Continued. 


Kéhler’s “Twelve Little Studies ;” Streabbog’s Op.” 


63; “Selected Czerny Studies,” Bk. I; Mathews’ 
“Standard Compositions,” Gr. II; “Gurlitt Album of 
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Selected Compositions,” (Mathews), “Easy Dance Al- 
bum;” “Album of Twenty-four Pieces for Small 
Hands,” Engelmann. Beginning with No. 12 thege are 
most admirable teaching pieces; “Four Hand Parlor 
Pieces for the Piano.” 

Third Year. 
Technical Work. 

The technical work of this year is about the same 
as that of the second year, although of course these 
studies increase in difficulty, are practiced in various 
keys. Also purity of tone and variety of expression is 
gained through long practice. 

This year we take up-the relative minor- scales and 
Krause’s “Studies in: Measure and Rhythm.” These 
are memorized. ‘loward the close of the year some 
octave work is taken up. 

Etudes and Pieces. 

Kohler’s “Twelve Little Studies.” These are com- 
pleted this year, although not at a very rapid tempo; 
rather have they been studied for quality of tone and 
touch. 


Streabbog’s “Melodiques,” Op- 64. These are the 


same as Op. 68, but more diflicult in grade. “Selected 
Czerny Studies,” Bk. I (Liebling) ; “Album of 
‘Twenty-four Pieces for Small Hands age asy Dance 


Album ;” “Gurlitt Album’ (Mathews) ; 
Parlor Pieces for the Piano.” 

I have not outlined the year as explicitly as the pre- 
ceding years, because a good idea as to the division of 
work will now be gained. 

Fourth Year. 
Technical Work. 

Same as in third year. Much attention is given to 
octave work, pedal, scales, arpeggios and embellish- 
ments; Krause’s “Studies in Measure and Rhythm” is 
continued during this year and the following years. 

Btudes and Pieces. 

Kihler’s “Twelve Little Studies” are reviewed and 
completed for speed and tone; Selected Czerny 
Studies,” Bk. T, (Liebling), may be completed by some 
children ; Mathews’ “Standard Compositions,” Gr. TIT; 
Sonatinas and other pieces should be examined and 
given. 


Fifth Year. 
Technical Work, Continued. 

“Selected Czerny Studies,” Bk. I, (Liebling). Some 
of these may be reviewed for speed and perfection in 
general, and Bk. TE commenced ; Heller, Op. 47. Some 
of the easier selections of these superb classics may 
now be taken; Clementi and Kuhlau should be given 
much study; easy arrangements of the classics. 
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Sixth Year. 


“Selected Czerny Studies,” (Liebling), Bk. I1; 
Heller, Op. 47; Easy sonatas, and arrangements of 
many of the classics are used; of the sonatina writers 
every teacher should acquaint himself with the follow- 
ing: Clementi, Leybach, Bachmann, Spindler, Gur- 
litt. 

From the very first lessons the pupils memorize two- 
thirds of the musie learned. 'This is accomplished very 
easily if begun as soon as the child goes to the piano. 
We also analyze all music studied both at private les- 
sons and in classes. 

If we would be successful teachers we must have 
some plan of instruction; but this does not mean “fall 
into a rut” and stay there. The progressive teacher 
will always be on the alert for something better. She 
will examine new material constantly; but while she 
is learning to do this—which experience alone can 
teach—she can do no better than acquaint berself 
with the excellent teaching material mentioned in this 
article. 

To many it will seem, no doubt, that little is ac- 
complished during the six years’ study outlined above. 
It is, however, multum in parvo. My pupils are all 
school children of more or less talent, between the 
ages of seven and ten when beginning, children brim- 
ful of fun and mischief. School work must be at- 
tended to and recreation is imperative. This leaves hut 
from one hour to one hour and a half daily—accord- 
ing to advancement—for practice and study ; although 
I am rewarded to find each week a record of many 
minutes over time allotted, which has been spent 
in practice. The children tell me they become so 
interested they did not want to leave the piano. So T 
know that with the aid of “Record Books,” “Practice 
Guides,” ete., the few minutes allotted to the study of 
music are well spent; and one hour of careful practice 
is worth ten of indifferent practice; especially if the 
little pupil is happily employed during that hour, 
which will be the case if a careful selection of music is 
made by the teacher. 


BEETHOVEN’S PERSONAL APPEARANCE. 


LIKE many great men, Beethoven was not a tall man, 
being just under 5 feet 6 inches. The portraits on this 
page give two views of the man, full figure. The fol- 
lowing, taken from Crowest’s Life of Beethoven, will 
Add interest to the reproduction of the portraits: 

There is a full-length sketch of Beethoven: in life 
by Lyser that is splendidly characteristic of the master, 
and which—beyond the fact of the hat being on one 
side of the head instead of straight on—has been pro- 
nounced by no less an authority than Beethoven’s 
friend Breuning to be a particularly accurate present- 
ment. It looks so. We see the thick-set, broad shoul- 
dered little giant—Seyfried said he was the image of 
strength—not quite proportionately formed, but all 
the cut of a great personality. It sets out, too, the ex- 
traordinary intellectual features of Beethoven. 

The head was large. with a grand forehead, great 
breadth of jaw, and somewhat protruding lips, the 
lower one more developed in his later years as the habit 
of serious reflection and set thought grew more intense. 
A profuse mass of black hair, cast upwards and back- 
wards, left the full open face—the more striking with 
its ruddy, clean-shaven skin. As Beethoven grew older 
and hore the brunt of excessive troubles, his hair, as 
abundant as ever, turned white, but remained a great 
ornament behind his red but, as we are informed, 
from early youth pock-marked face. The eyes, arched 
with luxurious brows. were, indeed, the mirror of his 
soul. Large and jet black, they were full of the fire of 
genius, and on occasions of special joy or inspiration 
were remarkably bright and peculiarly piercing. The 
teeth—heantifully white and regular—were much 
shown in laughing; happily, the careless man at least 
kept them brushed. Unlike his hands, Beethoven's 
feet were small and graceful. The former were ugly, 
thick, dumpy, with short, untapering fingers, which 
could stretch little over an octave, and afforded any- 
thing but the impression of grace or fluency over the 
piano keys. Tis voice yaried. . When quite himself it 
was light in tone, and singularly affecting; but when 
forced, as it so often was, on occasions of anger and 
temper, it became very rough and far from sympathetic. 

Inclined to be a handsome young man, he did not im- 
prove in looks as the strain of musical storm and stress 
told its inevitable tale. The good beginnings made 
with his exterior—the silk stockings, long boots, sword, 
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peruke with tag behind, double eyeglass and seal ring 
—the whole amounting to a young man’s most fashiou- 
able attire, ultimately gave way to a complete careless- 
ness as to outside appearances. The portrait by Tejeck 
represents Beethoven in 1820, and is probably a flat- 
tering one. he portrait reproduced from the bust by 
F. Klein dates from the year 1812. 

Any of the readers of Tne ErupE who are interested 
in the portraits of Beethoven should consult the note 
found on the publisher’s page, announcing a series of 
Beethoven postal cards, of which the three mentioned 
above are a part. 


NOTES ON THE STUDY OF SCALES. 


BY B. M. RAMSEY. 


A NUMBER of years ago Mme. Patti, while on a con- 
cert tour, was aroused from her early morning sleep 
by the sound of a piano in a room close to hers. It 
was slow scale practice, each sound firm and distinct, 
and was maddening to the singer. She rang her bell 
violently and in indignant tones demanded that the 
practice be discontinued immediately. 

What was her astonishment to learn that the player 
was not some beginner as she had supposed, but the 
great artist, Hans von Biilow. 

Tt is said that Clementi obtained his great fluency of 
fingering Ly a slow, firm style of scale practice. In 
contrast with the methods of these two artists is the 
habit of many young players who do all their scale 
practice at high speed. 

The most useful scales for forming the hand are 
B for the right and D flat for the left hand; these two 
scales should be played every day, if only for a few 
minutes, 

One weakness of scale practice is that the stronger 
fingers get the greatest amount of work. The following 
is suggested to strengthen the fourth and fifth fingers: 
Play broken thirds in succession, thus: ascending C, Fy, 
D, F, B, G, ¥, A,-ete., with the fourth and fifth 


PORTRAIT OF BEETHOVEN, BY TETECK (1820). 


fingers ; descending reverse, thus: TB, C, D, B,C. A, 
with the fifth and fourth. The left hand should do a 
similar exercise. 

Tt is useful to play all scales staccato now and then, 
although, as a rule, legato practice is the most useful. 
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The names of the prize winners in the contest were announced in THE ETUDE for July. 


The Editor's correspondence 


shows that the questions were helpful and stimulating. Another series will be published shorti + Wi 
number of contestants will be increased twice or three fold. rtly, with the hope that the 


283. Te signature in a piece of music may have 
reference to the signs to indicate the rhythm or meter 
of the piece, also the key of the piece. In the latter 
case it is the sharps or flats that are placed at the be- 
ginning, immediately after the clef. The signatures of 
keys in common use are: 


ASP arar | 


C major G major 
Aminor E minor 


D major 
B minor 


A major 
F minor 


E major 
C$ minor 


| 


Ft major 
Dé major 


C$ major 
At minor 


B major 
G4 minor 


+ ra: ae i 

= SSS 
F major Bb major ED major Ab major 
D minor G minor C minor F minor 


— 


; | 
vast [ls —— 

Db major Gb major Cb major 

Be minor Eb minor Ab major 


oo —— 


24. (It is possible to write twelve notes with a com- 
bined value of a whole note, in so many diiferent 
ways, that it is not necessary to give any one form 
here.) 

25, Tum upper figure in a time signature shows the 
number of rhythmic divisions in the measure; 
the lower the note value that is to be the unit 
of beat. In rapid tempo, compound time, such as 
6-8, 9-8, 12-8, the unit of beat is the next larger note 
value, dotted, for example, 6-8 calls for two beats to 
the measure, the unit of beat being the dotted quarter 
note, which equals 3-8 in value. 

26. Rimsxy-Korsaxorr, Cur, GLAZOUNOV are 
three representative composers of the modern Russian 
school. 

27. Meyereerr’s real name was Jakob Liebmann 
Beer. The name Meyer was added to inherit a rich 
legacy left to him on that condition. Later he adopted 
the Italian equivalent of Jakob—Giacomo. ; 

28. Brernoven, Schubert and Brahms are buried 
near each other in the Central Cemetery (Wiihringen) 
in Vienna. (Mozart's monument is also near, which 
led a number of contestants for the prizes to conclude 
that Mozart is buried there. As a matter of fact 
Mozart was buried in a pauper’s grave, the exact 
spot being unknown. Haydn is buried in another 
cemetery.) 

29. Cartsstmr was the “father of cantata and 
oratorio.” , 

80. “Darne.” Music by Peri, text by Rinuccini, 
first given in private in 1595. ‘“Wurydice” by the 
same writers is considered the first opera to receive 
public performance, in the year 1600. Se 

31. Mo rb introduced the tremolo and piz- 
zicato of strings into musical comp jon. 2 

82. Bact excelled in the composition of works in 
the fugal style. - 

838. CLASSIFICATION of the following musicians: 
Clara Schumann, pianist; Reinken, organist; Pag- 
anini, violinist; Jenny Lind, singer; Clementi, pian- 
ist; D. Scarlatti, pianist; Tartini, violinist; Best, 
organist ; Chopin, pianist; Ole Bull, violinist; Hen- 


selt, pianist; Franz Ries, violinist; (a number of 
contestants confused Franz Ries with his uncle. 
Ferdinand Ries, the pupil of Beethoven) ; Von Billow, 
pianist; Wieniawski (Henri, the most noted of the 
name), violinist (his brother Josef wa 
pianist); Malibran, singer; Moscheles, pianist; 
Spohr, violinist; Patti, singer; Gottschalk. pianist ; 
Sterndale Bennett, pianist ; Melba, singer; : 


S a famous 


Wee Nilsson 
singer; Guilmant, organist ; Porpora, singer and 
famous singing teacher; Nevada, singer; Ysgay 
violinist ; Chamer, pianist ; Corelli, ; we 


violinist ; Plancon, 


singer; Joachim, violinist; Archer, organist ; Kneisel, 
3 > 


violinist. 

34. Bact and HANDEL were blin 
years of their lives, 

35. ‘Tire name of Pope Gregory ( 
is connected with church music in the 
orian Chants or “Plain Song.” 

36. LoweLL Maso: 
musical education. 

37. Srrapivartus, GuARNERIU: 
are the three great names conne 
as makers. 


38. THE musicians of the fifteen 
centuries laid stress on the deve! 
trapuntal principles in composition. 
teenth century there were evidences 
constructive principles upon which to 
of a different character in which the 
of a song-like character, 
This feeling was increa: 


d during the latter 


A. D. 540-604) 
So-called Greg. 


N was the pioneer in American 


8, and Nicoro AMATI 
cted with the Violin 


th and sixteenth 
lopment of con- 
But in the seven- 


ment, and the new style required 
companiment of voices in opera, The early violin; 
who were also composers, were activ: rae 
for a different principle, which finall 
series of tunes which gradu. rstallj ¢ 
was called the sonata, Tane AA reeled BAtO) waal 
contrast to one intended to be ayed, in 
the middle of the seventeenth ee ees About 
natas were in use, the Sonata da Gio Of so- 
sonata) and the Sonata da Camera aul 
the former of three or four moyi 
slow, the latter a series of dances, 'p 
of development is found in the a 
gelo Corelli (1653-1713). He general] 
movements, one subject in eac| movem, uv me 
simple development. A German Sisiieae w 
tributed to the development of the son tae 

I. Biber, who published in 1681 9 Siote! was H. J, 
a well constructed sequence of contrngtin, Rate with 
But the real development was at aie ty Movements, 
clavier composers. We mention Dome: ands of the 
(1683-1757) whose sonatas have a de wae Scarlatt} 
quality, his first movements having eases Melodic 
which foreshadow the finished produ mas featuies 
ints two Lie each part is repeated ; ee 
of key and some elaboration of }j . 
Kuhnau, of Leipzig, (iG67.1723)" oo 
this connection, although hig sonata e be 
tribute to formal development, His age 
are a curious example of early attem as 8 
music. J. 8. Bach, from hig habit aes a 
polyphonically, did not contribute to ee 
of the form. His violin sonatas a dey 
method. Carl Philipp Emanuel Bese un c 
son of J. S. Bach, is the link hetween ah ee 


ements, 


© Pioneers 
he severe 
er, he responded to th 
mands of the clavier, and turned his g, 


veloping a style musical expression 
instrument, He advocated a . 
which is monophonic, rather 
sonatas are in three movement; 
effort to shape a sonata form, 
ject, and in some cases hints 


S. 


rast, 4 
aydn who su 
xpression, ie 


as the worker in formal e 


Franz Josef Haydn (1732-1809) took up the work, 
and gave it greater power by elaborating the two 
features neglected by his predecessors, namely the 
second subject, and the development or working out 


section. Scarlatti and C. P. E. Bach had done con 
siderable with the first subject. Haydn gave greater 
significance to the other sections, as well as used 
greater freedom in modulations. Then, his themes are 
more extended and definite. The contributions of 
Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart (1756-1791) were rather 
of content than of form to contain his expression; he 
gave to the style grace, freedom and artistic elegance 
Before speaking of Beethoven, a few words must be 
Siven to Muzio Clementi (1752-1832) who addressed 
himself Vigorously to extending the technical resources 
of the piano, and thus placed at the hands of others & 
greater variety of means for expressing musica! 
Py a Ludwig van Beethoyen (1770-1827) took 
e form as it came to him, well shaped by Haydn, 
cong improved by Mozart, and elaborated eve"y 
a ay Mere it contained, subjects, episodes, codas 
figccae “ everything taking on vigor and sient 
asa While toes the cyclical form for the sores 
successive ut used freedom in the character of ¢ 
ventional movements, in no sense following the ©” 
aI arrangement of allegro, slow movement and 


tondo, 
39. Mrnp 8 
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Bach's works, N was the reviver of in 
40, ep : 
Mallensee Frymva Durenaan” (Der Fliegendé 
pe rah the name of the opera that was ance 
sea, © composer (Wagner) during a storm ® 
41. Two 4 £ 
composers are nt works by the following 
Weber—: ° : 
Schube rt: ue Vreischiitz ; Concertstiick. 
Betlion. (aie in C major; Fantasia iD C. 
Phony, Amnation of Faust; Fantastic S¥™ 
Rat— 
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. r. 4 
work, Sita Tec" is considered Rossini’s maste? 
4 Tye Written for production in Paris in 
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ven; Unfinished Symphony, Shubert? 
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ARTHUR FOOTE. - 


BY EDWARD B. HILL. 


THE carecr of Arthur Foote is noteworthy among 
American composers for the fact that his education has 
been obtained entirely in this country, although he has 
made somewhat frequent trips to Europe and England 
for recreation, musical observation and for concert en- 
gagements, 

Arthur William Foote was born at Salem, Mass., 
March 5th, 1853. As a boy he took piano lessons of B. 
J. Lang, widely known as a piano teacher, choral and 
orchestral leader, and harmony lessons of Stephen A. 
Smery at the New England Conservatory of Music. 
His musical studies were somewhat interrupted by his 
college course at Harvard, from which institution he 
graduated in 1574, After graduation, he resumed his 
studies in piano and organ with Mr. Lang, and carried 
on post-graduate work in counterpoint and fugue at 
Harvard with the late Professor Paine, for which he re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts in 1 In the 
following year, he became organist of the First Church 
(Unitarian) in Boston, a position he has held since 
then. He has also been active as a teacher in Boston 
for more than thirty years. At present he is president 
of the Cecilia Society (choral) in Boston, which has 
brought out many novelties that otherwise would have 
been unheard, and he has held positions in other prom- 
inent musical societies, 

As a composer, he owes much of his position to self- 
reliant study and comprehensive observation; he has 
set himself problems of increasing scope, thus develop- 
ing his technic and power of expression. Beginning 
with a string quartet, Op. 4; a trio, Op. 5 (not only 
played widely in America, but at the London Popular 
Concerts), and an overture, “In the Mountains,” he 
continued with “The Farewell of Hiawatha,” a can- 
tata for baritone solo, chorus and orchestra; a piano 
suite, Op. 15; “The Wreck of the Hesperus,” Op. 17, a 
cantata; a sonata for piano and violin, Op. 20; a piano 
quartet, Op. 23; a symphonic prelude, “Francesca da 
Rimini,” Op. 24; a serenade in F, Op. 25, for strings; 
*The Skeleton in Armour,” Op. 28; Ballad for mixed 
chorus and orchestra ; a second suite for piano, Op. 30; 
a suite, Op. 86; for orchestra; a piano quintet, Op. 38; 
variations for string quartet, a Romance for violin and 
piano,.an organ suite and other works. In addition to 
the suites for piano, there are several sets of short 
nine studies Op, 27, of which Nos. 5 and 9 are 
especially musical, five poems after Omar Khayam, Op. 
41, of which Nos. 2 and 5 are the most characteristic ; 
a serenade, Op. 45, of which the opening two-voiced 
Invention is especially pleasing, and twenty preludes, 
Op. 52, for the development of technical facility and 
case. He has published about sixty songs, many of 
which are deservedly popular, and are widely sung, 
the best known probably being the “Irish Love Song.” 
Noubtless his most individual works are the chamber 
music, especially the quartet and quintet, which must 
rank among the best produets of the American com- 
s in their field. While conservative, they are 
htforward in development, they abound in melody 
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and transparent construction. Certain of the songs, 
also, must take a high rank among American lyri 

In collaboration with Mr. Walter Spalding, of Har- 
yard University, he has written a valuable text-book, 
entitled “Modern Harmony in its Theory and Pra 
tice.” 


ENVIRONMENT A FACTOR IN TEACHING. 
BY EDWARD ELLSWORTIL HIPSHER. 


ALL about us we see the beautiful; we hear the 
sweet songs of nature; we feel the influence of asso- 
ciated personalities. They are molding our thoughts, 
forming our characters, guiding our acts, yea, even 
shaping our whole lives. While we yet flatter our- 
selyes that we are strong of will and plan the course 
of life which we run, we may fail to note that the 
product which we fondly call our own is the result of 
promptings not from within but from without our- 
selyes. The brilliant flash, that almost startled us as 
it crossed our brain and filled us with the glow of 
origination and invention, too often fades to something 
near the mediocre when, in the hour of quiet con- 
sideration, we see how much of it was a summary of 
influences quite external, 

It is not diflicult to recognize the value of these 
outer forces, grasp them and seek to apply them as 
educational factors. specially should this be true 
in musical pedagogies. In no other branch of educa- 
tion is success so dependent upon the mental and 
physical attitude, as in the pursuit of this fairest of 
the muses. Elastic touch can proceed only from 
muscles directed by nerves charged from the dynamo 
of enthusiasm; sympathetic interpretation can come 
only from a mind sensitive to the most delicate shades 
of feeling. 

Those fleeting moods that stamp the success or 
failure of an interpretation, that vanish sometimes 
ere we fairly seize them, how are they to be grasped 
and held? Fickle at best, they must be born and 
nurtured amid the most favorable circumstances for 
their growth. One cannot say, “Come up here, gra- 
cious moods, and help me to astonish these people!” 
They have to be coaxed, but commanded, never. 

How often we hear of some great artist, “Ilis play- 
ing was so cold and unlike his usual style.” Do we 
stop to consider what conditions may have preceeded 
his appearance, by which even a person of much less 
sensitive disposition would have been driven to des- 
peration? On his entrance has the audience given 
him a cheery welcome or a challenging stare? The 
present writer was present at two recitals given by a 
prominent American pianist in a flourishing Southern 
t On the first occasion the audience went out com- 
plaining of the lack of enthusiasm and sympathy in 
his playing, while on his second visit everyone was 
charmed and left the hall, lauding the dash, the 
brilliancy, the magnetism of his interpretations. And 
yet the whole difference had been brought about by 
local conditions that at one time had harassed and at 
the other had favored the performer, A flash of the 
footlights in the face of an artist is not all that makes 
for success or failure. é 

And what does all this mean? If genius, matured 
and schooled by many years of experience before the 
public, shall still remain so susceptible to environ- 
ment, how much more tender must be the treatment 
of those evanescent moments of inspiration that come 
but seldom to the young aspirant? Shall we trust 
them to the hands of fate? In these days of rush 
and. complexity of life, when often the child of ten is 
living more of life than did the man of fifty, a 
century ago, something must be done to counteract 
the feverish existence, to favor the development of 
the artistie instincts and to create an atmosphere 
favorable to their growth. True, one swallow does 
not make a summer. We may think it useless to pit 
our puny strength against the world’s onrushing 
tide of progress. It is not the world but ourselves 
about which we must be most concerned. Let the 
world take care of itself, but create about your work 
that atmosphere which will remove it from the turmoil 
of life, and engender a spirit conducive to the best 
artistic endeavors. In order to do this one need not 
stagnate or lose interest in the movements of affairs 
about him; with it all, he can cultivate that quiet, 
reposeful spirit and mode of life which is necessary 
to the highest achievements in art. 
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So much of the effect of teaching depends upon the 
personality and spirit that go forth with it that the 
teacher has special need to look to these points. ‘Che 
tone of the teacher's mood will be assimilated in- 
stinctively by the pupil. It may seem that much 
effort is lost on barren soil, but the workings of the 
human mind and nature are unfathomable. Often the 
present writer has seen almost incredible harvests 
from ground that had been tilled, retilled, fertilized by 
grey matter and nerve cells, and almost watered by 
drops of dying hopes, till all but. the verge of des- 
peration had been overleaped. At last the gleaning 
came, and would anyone say that the results and 
pleasure gathered from the lessons following did not 
repay for all the expenditures on those other trials? 
Keep yourself devoted to the best ideals, and there 
is no gainsaying results. Ther may not be so ap- 
parent as you could wish; but reflect on how much 
less they might have been but for your constant care; 
consider the soil in which you have sown, and forget 
not to be grateful that you have accomplished thus 
much. 

Teacher, begin at home. Study your own surround- 
ings. Have you been as thoughtful as you might of 
the accessories of your professional life? It is so 
easy to go on from year to year—our surroundings 
and ourselves so losing their indi duality in each other 
that we fail to notice where we might have made an 
improvement, where we have fallen behind in 
prevailing modes, and where in consequence our work 
is suffering. Does the studio breathe an air of music 
and ait, or would it serve equally well as a modiste’s 
apartment or a real estate office? Have we been 
careful that in its arrangement and decoration there 
shall be an air of refinement and restfulness that will 
draw out those finer moods that carry one out of a 
work-a-day world and help him to live for a while at 
least in the imagination? 

No, it is no fancy. It is but the discernment and 
development of one of the most precious gifts be- 
stowed upon man. The selection and pleasing assem- 
bling of articles, good, beautiful, useful, not necessarily 
expensive and certainly never gaudy, is one of the first 
marks of discriminating taste and the keynote to 
successful decoration. In this day of cheap, but well- 
executed casts and engravings, the teacher of the most 
modest income can afford a few" pieces of this nature, 
a few-draperies, and, if in their arrangment it is 
borne always in mind that simplicity is the most direct 
line to effective results, something near the mark will 
be struck. 

When you have expended time, thought and some 
dollars, forget not that you have only a setting for 
yourself; that you must radiate the atmosphere with 
which you have surrounded yourself; that you must 
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but it is apt to be a very potent factor in his making. 
Even so is he an active principle in the alchemy of 
the souls with whom he is associated. The children of 
men are neither parrots nor chimpanzees, but none 
the less are they unconscious imitators of those in 
whom it pleases them to see an ideal. Inyoluntarily, 
the pupil duplicates, in miniature, the master. Her 
modes of thought fit into the grooves of his making; 
her mechanical resources are turned by the tools of 
his methods; and largely the atmosphere in which her 
musical life is to be born, to live, to move, from 
which it will inspire its breath of life, will be the 
result of his creation, Thus are we ever molding, 
mokling, molding, and how shall we answer for the 
figures that evolve from the plastic clay entrusted to 
our hands? When the book of our labors is passed 
on to “next” shall it read, “ITe used all means within 
his grasp that the highest good should be attained?” 

The present writer would in nowise be understood 
to mean that a studio, can, in any way, take the place 
of honest, thorough, painstaking, enthusiastic work 
on the part of a well-trained teacher. No; but, when 
a teacher, fired with an enthusiasm for his work and 
actuated by the highest ideals for the attainments 
of those entrusted to his guidance, and above all in 
the development of a higher and nobler manhood 
and womanhood in his pupils, has spent his time, 
talent and vitality for the accomplishment of these 
ends, he will find that the environment in which he 
has wrought, will have had much to do with the 
approximation of these ideals for which he has 
striven. 


In the hearts of those who learn to perform musie 
there grows up 2 certain affectionate intimaey which 
ean never come to the lissener—Henderson, 
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N writing this article on the great pianists of the 
world, it has been deemed necessary to give 
credit to three of the most eminent composers of 

the world, who have, by their wonderful compositions, 
greatly aided pianists in obtaining their exalted posi- 
tions, Handel, Bach and Beethoven, Handel was a 
prolific composer of operas, oratorios, organ concertos, 
and clavier pieces, and, although not publicly known as 
a clavier performer, must have been quite proficient 
as such, to have played all his own varied composi- 
tions. He was known as a violinist, organist and con- 
ductor, but directed his orchestra and singers by his 
elavier playing. Some of Handel’s choruses and uc- 
companiments require considerable technical dexterity 
to play them well, and yet, there were no five finger 
exercises in his time for acquiring technical skill. 
Many good piano players find some of Handel's music 
difficult to play, being obliged to devote much time to 
its practice to bring it out properly. “The Harmo- 
nious Blacksmith,” with its variations, is about the 
only piano piece of Handel’s now played in public con- 
certs and recitals. 

Bach was a most wonderful musician in composition 
and organ playing, but is not recorded in history as a 
pianist of note, although he must have been a vi 
accomplished clavichord player to have played, his 
forty-eight preludes and fugues. These compositions 
are extremely difficult, requiring the best of technic to 
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do them well. While Bach must have been a wonder- 
ful player upon the harpsichord he never appeared in 
public as a performer upon that instrument, conse- 
quently is unknown to the world as a great pian 
His preludes and fugues have been the means of help- 
ing to make the reputations of nearly all the great 
pianists of the world who have given them a thorough 
conscientious study. They are highly educational, 
difficult, and severely classical, being considered by 
musicians the foundation of classic piano music. 

To pianists who never haye practiced on any but a 
modern concert grand piano, it seems almost incredible 
that Bach's preludes and fugues could be played on a 
spinet or clavichord with any degree of musical satis- 
faction or success; but we have been told by such 
masters as Plaidy, Knorr and Moscheles, that they 
were, and charmed those who heard. Strange as it 
may seem, Bach's “Forty-Wight Preludes and Fugues” 
forms the highest point of piano study in all the great 
musie schools of Hurope to-day, and a person who has 
not studied and played them, is not considered a pian- 
ist or musician of any account. 

Clementi. 

Clementi was really the first great pianist to make 
himself known and felt before the public. He was an 
indefatigable worker, practicing finger exercises, scales, 
arpeggios, double thirds, sixths and octaves, until he 
became a perfect master of all that pertains to piano 
technics. He made Bach's preludes and fugues the 
foundation of his own exercises and seales, forming 
they do, almost a necessary stepping stone to then 
His studies published under the title, Gradus ad Par- 
nassum, are to-day, as they always haye been, the very 
best technical etudes ever written; originally they 
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numbered a hundred, but various pianists and peda- 
gogues have reduced them down to forty-two. We 
know of no good pianist who has not made Clementi’s 
Gradus a thorough study. Clementi composed nearly 
a hundred sonatas, some of which are used “th 
conservatories of Europe, they being considered highly 
educational and very necessary in building out tlie 
students’ technie and in preparing them for the sti iy 
of the compositions of the old classic com: nose ae 
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naturalized Frenchman of ability and renown; Thal- 
berg, his greatest rival, and Moscheles, who thought 


himself just a trifle better and higher than most other 
artists on the earth. Liszt studied and made himself 
master of all the good and characteristic qualities of 
his above competitors, and whatever they did, he 
could go them one better every time. Liszt continued 
to concertise succ ully until he was forty-six, when 
he accepted the vacant position of Hummel and went 
to Weimar to spend the rest of his days. In his early 
concert da Liszt was not always true to the Copy 
or tradition of the music he played, for which he was 
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playing before the public he was always calm and com- 
posed, and this self-possession caused him to play per- 
fectly whatever he attempted. Liszt was as fully self- 
possessed, but his genius and erratic disposition often 
led him to play unevenly or bad. He was like a meteor, 
shooting away from his music in a very unexpected 
manner. Thalberg never played any but his own com- 
positions in public, and therefore possessed advantages 
over his distinguished rival, who played all the classic 
and modern music as well as his own. Pianists who 
only play their own compositions do them with more 
ease, self-possession and correctness than those wiio 
play the compositions of others. Thalberg’s repertoire 
was smal] compared with those of other artists that 
surrounded him; he only played his own compositions, 
but he could play the twelve or fifteen pieces compos- 
ing his repertoire as no other pianist could in his day 
or has been able to since that time. Te was very 
popular in every country he visited, especially so in 
England. He came to this country somewhere in the 
fifties, and made an extended tour through the United 
States. After his concerts were completed, he liked 
this country so well, that he resided in New York 
several months. Thalberg was the second great pianist 
to visit this country, Henry Herz being the first. He 
is known as a great pianist all over the world, but his 
music, with two or three exceptions, is almost forgot- 
ten. “Fantasia on Miise,” “Tarantella in C Minor,” 
“Home, Sweet Home,” and twelve etudes on the art of 
singing on the piano, are nearly all that is left of his 
memory. He died at his villa near Paris, soon after 
returning from this country. 


THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL IN INSTRU- 
MENTAL MUSIC. 


BY DR. YORKE TROTTER, 


Music is the most emotional of the arts. While the 
other arts awaken ideas, which in their turn act on the 
feelings, music acts inversely. It affects in the first 
instance the emotions, creating dispositions which we 
translate by the vague terms, joy, sadness, serenity, 
ete; Our emotional nature is ever changing; it is 
made up of enormously complex aggregates of elements 
that are never twice alike. There are also noble and 
ignoble emotions: the one directly connected with sen- 
sation, the other more remote from it. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to express in words what our emotions 
really are; we have no adequate means in language of 
expressing the subtle and complex flow of the feelings. 
It is to this vague and vast emotional field that music 
makes its chief appeal. 

The two elements of music are rhythm and tone. 
Rhythmic movement was the earliest mode for the 
expression of the feelings. The sensuous delight in 
tone is inherent in our nature. Music is pre-eminently 
fitted to appeal to our emotional nature, for it is vague 
and indefinite, ever-changing, exhibiting the principle 
of variety in unity, and so satisfying our craving for 
change. And just as there is a higher and lower order 
of emotion, so we recognize a higher and lower order 
of composition, not necessarily because of any technical 
differences, but because the mode of expression is dif- 
ferent. Music does not so much produce emotions as an 
emotional state; not a definite fecling which can be 
labeled and analyzed, but an indefinite mood of which 
we are conscious but which is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to label, and which jg incapable of analysis. 

Instrumental music may be divided into two 
branches. The first, “absolute” music—that is, music 
which proceeds directly from the mind of the com- 
poser, and is not dependent on any external stimulus; 
the second, “program” music, which owes its origin to 
some external object or some other art work acting on 
the mind of the composer, and which cannot be under- 
stood without the knowledge of the basis on which it 
res There is a decided difference between the two 
genera as seen in t.eir extremes, but this difference 
tends more and more to disappear the two methods 
approach each other, so that at times it is difficult to 
say to which kind some music must be appointed. 

The history of music shows a steady and continuous 
progress toward more passionate emotional expression. 
In the work of the older composers there are subtle 
emotional effects which ave difficult to label. The effect 
produced on the hearer is akin to the emotions which a 
grand landscape excites and suggests. We are con- 
scious of feelings of a deep and noble kind, but we can- 
not easily give them verbal expression. The emotional 
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appeal became in course of time more and more pro- 
nounced, until in some of the works of Beethoven we 
find joined to extreme beauty of subject and form, 2 
passionate emotion. It is by no means necessary for 
the hearer to be placed in possession of the stimulating 
causes, if any, of this appeal. A composer of a strong 
emotional nature will produce works that reflect his 
personality irrespective of external circumstances; the 
inspiration of the moment will set up the emotional 
state. The listener will be able to assimilate the emo- 
tional utterance of such works, provided his own 
nature has some affinity to that of the composer. The 
complexity of the emotional appeal will make the works 
more diflicult to understand at first, but the effects 
will be lasting. 

Program music of the extreme kind is based on dif- 
ferent methods from those that underlie absolute 
music, for the one is intended to illustrate some story 
or piece of poetry, while the other proceeds directly 
from the mind of the composer. When there is a story 
to illustrate the form of the work need not be so strict 
as where there is no external help; the story itself will 
to a certain extent provide the proper form for the 
the work. And unusual harmonic progressions in- 
tended to illustrate a situation may be condoned if 
they produce the picture desired. On the other hand, 
the vagueness of musical utterance makes it difficult 
to convey the impression wished for without the aid of 
realism, and realism is recognized by earnest musicians 
as the debasing of the art, unless it is used with great 
eare and reticence. 

While absolute music appeals directly to the emo- 
tional nature, with program music in its extreme forms 
the appeal is made through the medium of some story. 
And while absolute music affects more or less the vast 
and vague strata of our emotions, program music ap- 
peals to certain defined feelings, and therefore incurs 
the risk of becoming wearisome. 

Much music that is called program is really indis- 
tinguishable from absolute music. Where there is no 
attempt at a definite picture, but only an expression of 
an emotional state, the program may be absolutely un- 
necessary. Indeed, with many persons there is a 
tendency to discard even the interpretation of the com- 
poser, and to listen to what was written from an ob- 
jective standpoint, as if it was absolute music pure 
and simple. 

At the present time the tendency of composers seems 
to be more towards what is called “atmosphere” than 
realism. But if music is to advance in the future, the 
two main essentials of the highest order of the art 
must be observed. The one is perfect expression, that 
is to say, the mode of presentation of the composer's 
thought must be ast in the best mould. ‘The other 
is that the appeal must be made to man’s highest and 
noblest emotional nature—I’rom an address before the 
Musical Association of England. 


THE EMPEROR WILLIAM’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE. 


Here is a translation of what the German Em- 
peror spoke into a phonograph. The records are to be 
preserved in the National Museum and the Congres- 
sional Library at Washington, and at Harvard, _ 

“To be strong in n; not to desire what is unat- 
tainable or worthless; to be content with the day as it 
comes; to seck the good in everything, and ito have 
joy in nature and in men, even as they are; for a 
thousand bitter hours to console one’s self with one 
that is beautiful and in doing and putting forth effort 
always to give one’s best, even if it bring no thanks—- 
he who learns that and can do that is a happy man, 
a free man, a proud man; his life will always be 
beautiful. 

“Whoso is mistrustful does a wrong to others and 
injures himself. 

“Tt is our duty to regard every man as good, so long 
as he does not prove to the contrary, 

“The world is so great and we men are so small ; 
surely everything can not revolye about us alone. 

“Tf anything injures us, hurts us, who can know 
whether that is not necessary for the benefit of erea- 
tion as a whole? 

“In everything in the world, be it good or otherwise, 
lives the great, wise will of the Almighty and Omni- 
seient Creator; is only that we small men Jack the 
understanding to comprehend Him. 

“As everything is. so it must be in all the world: 
and however it may be, the good is ever the will of the 
Jreator,” 
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SONGS OF INSECTS. 


BY FAY SIMMONS DAVIS. 


I Do not know whether ail the emotions of many in- 
sects can be adequately expressed by musical sounds 
or not; I do know, however, that they possess affee- 
tions as large as their little bodies, and that they are 
born with little instruments all their vecy own with 
which to give vent to them. There will be no quarrel- 
ing among their relatives, when they dic, as to which 
one shall own their little fiddles and their bows, for 
these will all be silenced forever when they leave this 
world behind them, 


Insects communicate with their mates by means of 
their little violin strings, which are a part of them- 
selves. Domestic love and happiness are made possible 
because of the “songs without words” which they play 
upon their small instruments. It is the male who 
plays to his lady-love, and the sweeter the music, the 
dearer the home-ties doubtless are. In the bright sun- 
shine of day the tones of certain insects are glad and 
joyful; but in the night-time, or when clouds obscure 
the sky, these tones grow melancholy and doleful. 

The little cricket is perhaps the best known of all 
the small musicians, because his music is the loudest. 
He always has two tunes, one for night and one for 
day. 


“Sometimes, if you listen, listen, 
When the twilight turns to gray 
You will hear a dark backed cricket, 
On his shrill voiced fiddle play. 


“Tt may be in the autumn, 
From the corner of your room, 
You will hear his tiny fiddle 
Sounding out upon the gloom. 


“Tt may be in the pasture, 
Beneath a cold gray stone, 
He tightens up the sinews, 
And fiddles all alone.” 


I believe it was the music of a cricket (which was 
accidentally heard aboard the vessel of a great dis- 
coyerer) which saved the saiiors from becoming hope- 
less, for just as they were about to mutiny, his little 
piping was heard, which indicated that land was near, 
and joy took the place of despair. 

The musie of the little “death-watch” beetle is prob- 
ably the least musical. He makes a tapping noise, 
which is supposed to resemble the tolling of bells. He 
receives his name from the superstition that some one 
who hears him will die. The “longicorn” beetle is 
handicapped; though his soul may long to emit sweet 
sounds, he can only produce a sharp noise by the 
friction of the scaly covering around his neck. 

The little grasshopper is very gifted; he plays abont 
as fast as he hops. He deserves respect for his con- 
tribution to the musie of his sphere. Since I have read 
about him, I have longed to have him come my way, 
that I might, through my magnifying glass, watch him 
play. His fiddle is attached to one wing, and he has to 
use his hind leg for a bow. (IE all fiddles were played 
in this fashion, what a novel feature it would prove 
to be for our symphony concerts!) On this leg are 
many elevations resembling little beads, from each of 
which grows a number of fine hairs. When the grass- 
hopper draws his leg back and forth over the violin ar- 
rangement on his wings, his musie is distinctly heard. 
His lady-love, stimulated by his music, strives to 
imitate him, but alas! she cannot produce a sound. 


The katydid is a good representation of the long- 
horned grasshopper. Ile is supplied with two sets of 
wings. The inner lighter pair is used for the fiddle 
and the bow, while the heavier, stronger ones are util- 
ized in flying. Near the base of the inner wings is 
located a set of veins. By bringing the veins on each 
wing into contact and rubbing them together the musie 
of the locnst is made. 

The “seventeen year” locust expresses his emotions 
by the reverberation of tvo abdominal drums, The 
drumheads are tight: a strong muscle ig attached to 
each, which can be tightened or relaxed as the little 
fellow prefers. There is no doubt but what (to one 
who understands) his love are thrilling with 
tenderness and longing, mixed, too, with sadness be: 
cause he has so few notes with which to adequately 
express these much prized sentiments. 


song 
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PADEREWSKI’S MINUET IN G, 


BY CHARLES W. WILKINSON. 


How welcome was this charming minuet as 
played by the composer when he first made it known! 
His inimitable playing sent his devotees by the thou- 
sands to the piano to add this piece to their reper- 
toires and if possible to imitate the master. Those 
little turns and trills remain still in my memory, 
and the antique dance, as he played it, showed that 
the work of a great artist could yet be simple. No 
straining after effect (which would have spoiled it), the 
stately tempo suggested the old time ball-room with its 
peruke and powder, taking one back to the time of 
Mozart. . 

The turn which is such a feature here, consists of 
the same five notes, C, D, C, B, C. It begins in each 
case with the second finger, and must, whether it goes 
up or down, be rhythmically played, taking no more 
than the yalue of a quarter note. In other words, 
“perfect time must be kept,” and in nine cases out of 
ten, this warning is necessary. As a rule, impatience 
shortens the second beat and the turn enters too soon. 

The dotted note of measure 7 is “imitated” at 
measure §, so, if anything, let the second dotted note 
be longer than the first. The acciacatura in measure 
should be, as the word implies, a crushing note; the 
little finger must slip deftly down from the black key. 
The pedal is marked here for the first time, and, if you 
can only wait till this measure, the effect is delightful. 
I will not say the pedal is not used except where 
marked, but there are always certain measures in 
which it should not be used; for instance, measures 16, 
20 and following; yet some would, for the sake of in- 
creased sonority, use it slightly at the octave passage 
of 24. Play the six notes of measure 16 properly 
finished out; so often our intentions seem to overlap, 
and we premeditate the chords of 17; perhaps a slight 
ritard will help matters. The chords at 18 are rather 
wide and therefore often erratic; they are E minor, A 
major with a seventh and D major, the new tonic. At 
the double bar there are twenty-four eighths on a 
string—do not break it or run away with the octaves 
in an amateurish way. 


The pedal is again a feature at 28, and then it 
should be absent at 32 until marked. The cadenza is 
best learned by getting thoroughly into the ear the six 
notes beginning on 1, which are repeated each time an 
octave lower; the last two notes are for the right hand, 
but take care until the very end of the cadenza to have 
only one note down at the time. The pause note should 
be struck like a bell and held tightly down without 
impatience, it eventually sinks down chromatically. As 
a rule, young players do not value a pause, but we 
older players have more restraint and enjoy the tone 
emitted. 

At the double bar Paderewski directs the melody 
should be played “with force,’ which really means, 
here, with a full-voiced singing tone, not subdued as at 
measure 58. The pedal, although not marked, may be 
used to each bass note. Analyze the passage and you 
will find the four-measure phrase is repeated in se- 
quence, the whole sentence being repeated as an echo. 
At 61 begins a dominant pedal which lasts, through 
the trill (inverted), all down the page. The horn pas- 
sage, measure 61, is 2-5, 1-4, 1-2; similar measures 65, 
67. There are two distinct ways of treating the 
shake; that for young players is best <ecuted in six- 
teenths (four of them to each quarter note beat), 
more exprienced players will be able to make a quick 
melting shake. Begin each group of four-melody eighths 
with the third finger. 

But there is the difficulty of making a clean turn 
in the left hand during the shake, which affords young 
players some trouble. If insurmountable, I would per- 
mit the shake to halt somewhat, but on no account 
must the turn suffer; that must be as melodious as in 
the first measure of the minuet. The dotted quarter 
must not be impatiently shortened, it is worth six six- 
teenths, and one or two additional slow notes may be 
added to the rallentando shake. In the Coda (which, 
by the way, Paderewski did not always play ; perhaps it 
adds a modern coda to the antique Minuet) the shake 
chain is played with the thumb only on each printed 
note. The semiquavers will thus be in groups of four 
five, five, each sixteenths measu The best way, if 
you would take the trouble, is to write them out and 
finger them. The fingering to begin measures 1383 and 
184 is first and third finger.—dJfusical Standard. 


THE ETUDE 


A STUDY OF PROGRAM MUSIC, 
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STUDIO NOTES. 


BY S. REID SPENCER. 
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THE ETUDE 


"Peachers'Rolnd Table 


CONDUCTED BY N. J. COREY 


PROBLEMS FOR TEACHERS, 


HERE one shall do one’s work and how one 

shall do it, are the two most ous problems 

in life, for in reality, they embrace everything 
else. One must have a location, and having found this, 
the manner in which one’s work is done will determine 
the measure of one’s success in life. Just at this sea- 
son of the year thousands of young teachers are wrest- 
ling with this first probiem. Many have graduated 
from conservatories, and many have finished courses 
of instruction under private teachers, and are therefore 
ready to begin life. They cannot very well begin ac- 
tively on the solution of the second problem until a 
location has been found. It is not often that the 
Rounp TABLE receives so practical a letter dealing 
with this question as that sent in by Miss Frances 
Cullen Moffitt, of Grant University, Tennessee. What 
she says is evidently the result of her own experience, 
and it will therefore possess value to those teachers 
who are looking for a location, or those teachers who 
have those whom they would like to advise. 


Where Shall Young Teachers Locate? 


The student who has been graduated in music this 
year, and who intends entering the teaching profession 
must now wrestle with the problem of a location. The 
long course of study is completed only to bring greater 
problems. To many musicians there is no life worth 
while outside of the city, with its opportunities for 
hearing music; it is difficult for them to reconcile 
themselves to the less interesting life of the smaller 
town. But most of our cities are already over-supplied 
with teachers of experience, and the young graduate 
will have no easy task competing with them. 

Where the good teachers are needed now is not in 
the cities with their abundance and advantages, but in 
the smaller towns and the country. One portion of our 
country is especially becoming alive to a better musical 
life—the smaller towns of our beautiful South-land. 


As the public school is not yet in the greatest favor 
in the South, most of these towns have a seminary, mil- 
itary school or small college. ‘To one of these towns 
the young teacher should go, and if possible, hecome 
connected with its school, This will give him pres- 
tige at once. 

One young teacher came to a Southern college town 
of about eighteen iundred white inhabitants, and took 
up the work in the school. At the beginning there 
were just six pupils. In five years the class has in- 
creased so greatly that three teachers are required. 
Good work is heing done in piano, voice, stringed in- 
struments, and a theoretical course. 


Outside of your special line, if it is piano, say, you 
can do much to arouse an interest in the best class of 
music. The church choir needs a director; you can 
take this place and develop in the people a taste for 
the best church music, You discover a fairly good 
violinist or two, perhaps a young man who knows 
something about the cornet: soon you can organize a 
little orchestra which will giye quite a good deal of 
pleasure at public entertainments, There is no choral 
society; you can organize one, There are always per- 
sons who love to sing, and many good voices can he 
found, even if a knowledge of music is not great, 
There may be no musie club; this you can make 
another interesting feature, A Kinder § ymphony 
orchestra for the children of the town bring 
just the right attitude. Gather the young people about 
you, guide them to a loye of higher compositions, and 
develop them into real musicians. 

In the school just referred to, many of the oratorio 
choruses have been given by a choir of fifty voices, 
There is an orchestra of fourteen members which plays 


not only the latest popular selections but also many 
from the standard operas. ‘The Winder Symphony 
orchestra is working on one of Haydn's toy sym- 
phonies. There is a musie club which meets every two 
wee and there are enough members to have two 
divisions. This gives everyone an opportunity once a 
month, and all can be well prepared. Only composi- 
tions by the best composers are ever given, and the his- 
tory of music forms a part of each meeting. The club 
is buying a piano for its own use, and this with the one 
already in the teacher's studio, where the meetings are 
held, gives an opportunity for ensemble work, In this 
small town a real music life is developing, and when 
one sees this interest, and also the pleasure which is 
given to many, one is repaid. 

Then, what are your sacrifices? You give up your 
concerts, matinees and city pleasures for bird-songs 
and flowers the year round, delightful climate, an op- 
portunity to live near to Nature, and you receive the 
appreciation of a people who are s rving for good 
People in the cities have so many opportunities 
for hearing great artists and become go critical that 
your little mite is often passed by almost unnoticed. 
Here, in the small town, eve ything you do is received 
with gratitude and appreciation. Your recitals are 
events; everyone attends, and each pupil’s playing is 
noted with interest, as everybody knows everybody else, 
However, one thing you must keep in mind. You must 
not lower your standard because you are in a small 
town and your audience not ag critical as a city 
audience, Remember, it is for the art of music you are 
toiling. Keep 
casional city visitor comes you haye no fear to have 
your work heard. 


Why can these things be done better in a small 
Southern town? It is partly due to the class of stu- 
dents. The South is not made up of the foreign 
element, but of people who have for generations been 
American citizens, descendants mostly from the early 
English, Scotch, and Pennsylvania Dutch. Much 
talent is found among this younger generation. The 
South has developed the sraces of life perhaps more 
than any other part of the country, so we find a 
greater degree of refinement and temperament, and 
minds tending more to the artistic than the practical. 

How can the young graduate find these college towns 
of the South so he can send his application to the dif- 
ferent presidents? Virst, there is the teacher's agency 
but it takes a great part of your first year’s finances. 
There is a report of the Commis: ioner of Education 
issued by the United States government, giving the 
name, rating, ete, of every  first-clas: ‘hool, froin 
which one can get addresses. This book is authority, 
and may be had by simply writing the Department of 
Education at Washington. Many of these are church 
schools which your minister can tell you about. 


After you know of a vacancy, then comes the im- 
portance of a proper application. In this age, it is not 
well for a musician to know nothing but music. A 
college president will judge your English, spelling, and 
neatness of application, as well as your musical 
achievements. Correct English, correct spelling, a 
business-like appearance of your letter will do much to 
assist you in securing a position. 

After the position is secured, then comes the real 
struggle, and in measure as you give your life to the 
work so will you succeed. So do not let us overlook 
the small town when searching for a location. They 
are calling us and we can help them, and in return 
they will give us many happy hours. 


te * * * % a * a * 
° 


The following letter is sent us by Mrs. Susan BE. R. 
Merrill, a Minnesota teacher. I¢ is an admirable sum- 
mary of a course of instruction for children, and teach- 
ers will doubtless find it of great benefit in formula- 


our work so high that when the oc- , 
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ting their own courses. Young teachers may need a 
word of caution, however, that what seems so simple 
and clear, as given by Mrs. Merrill, is in reality a 
course of instruction covering months, A summary of 
this sort can hardly be more than suggestive. It 
would be impossible to lay out the steps in full, except 
by writing a large book. It will show young teachers 
the direction in which to turn their minds, 


Bird’s-eye View of Class Drill for Young Pupils. 


To the child the keyboard seems like a wilderness 
with no path. Vind a path by grouping the black keys 
into twos and threes. Locate C and BE on the right 
and left of the two black keys with D between them. 
Proceed similarly for the three black key Usually 
one drill will fix the keyboard. 

For eye training—locate middle C on the instru- 
ment, then on the blackboard, then write on tablet, 
then find on printed page. Vary the process by taking 
each in turn. The rotes on the lines seem e siest to 
learn first. To impress the notes a short story is very 
useful. I use, many times, a story about five little 
perching birds. 

For home work I arrange the staff as follows: One 
with the notes upon, under which they write the iet- 
ters; one with letters under which they write notes, 
and a third left blank for them to fill. This must be 
done each day. At the class their errors are pointed 
out, and they correct them. We then read, write and 
find them on the printed page. After a few lessons I 
begin with M. 8. Morris’ “Bye Primer,” using it as 
the basis of work, 

Whiie this is being done they learn to locate tones 
by listening to them first played on the piano, then 
singing them and writing them on the blackboard. 
Short tunes ave sung to them while they sit at the 
piano ard play. hese are practiced-at home and 
played at the ni lesson, At first a little help will 


be needed, but they will soon be able to go alone.” 


Proper attention is given to position of hands, and 
fingering without saying much about them, by simply 
placing them properly, and the teacher putting her 
hand in correct position. Children are great imitators, 
and accomplish many things unconsciously. I take 
words I have secured taken frem the pupil’s conversa- 
tion about his playthings and pets, and put a tune to 
them, and vice versa. Mr. C. B, Cady’s books are very 
useful in this line. Since Mr. Thomas Tapper’s books 
came out I am also gathering mater:al from them. 
One needs many things to meet all cases. After they 
can do these short sentences we take longer ones. One 
can get these from books for children of which there 
are many. “The Modern Music Series,” by Eleanor 


Smith, is excellent. 

For ear training let them listen to, sing and write 
middle C. [ach note of the scale must be thoroughly 
Jearned before the scale as a whole is given. The key 
tones to many seales are thus learned. Arthur W, 
Heacox’s book on “War Training” is excellent, and also 
“Twenty Lessons in Writing and Kar Training,” by 
TH. C. Macdougal. Now place a melody on the board, 
let the pupil sing the tones, and test them on the 
piano. Frequently characteristic pieces should be 
played to them and they will tell what the musie says. 
The three books, ‘Music for the Child World,” by 
Marie B. Hofer, will furnish much material. 

For a beginning ia rhythm we take a short sentence, 
sean it carefully to get the accented syllables, using a 
swinging movement of the hand. ‘Then we write the 
words below the staff, and insert bars. Next put a 
tune to it and sing. Then tunes are taken and words 
put to them. This I found all worked out in Mr. 
Cady’s book which I recently purchased. T also use 
pencil taps and the metronome in marking the time, 
Morris’ Primer, ‘Practical Time Lessons,” js good 
for this work. 

From the beginning T teach the characters, signs, 
and definitions of terms and their abbreviations. The 
staff is taken up and explained, then pitch, the base 
and treble clefs. When these are understood T use 
this definition: The staff consists of five lines and 
upon which the notes are placed to show 


a 


four spac 
their pitch. 

For authors I use photographs, and tell them stories 
which I have them repeat, I use Tapper’s “PRirst 
Studies in Musical Biography” for this, and also gain 
much help from THE Wrupe. 

Many requests have been received from time to time 
in regard to scales, their systematization, and the best 
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your period of rest? Generally speaking, musi- 

cians do one of three things: take a complete 
rest from teaching, which often accompanies a change 
of scene, attend a summer school for the sake of per- 
sonal and professional advancement, or, in a few 
cases, keep at teaching, if the number of pupils war- 
rants it. Circumstances usually determine which of 
the courses are best for the individual. 

One person will feel the need of a long rest, with 
change of place, of occupation and interest. The man 
or woman who has a hobby outside of the profession 
usually devotes the summer to it. Perhaps it is boat- 
ing, fishing, mountain climbing, nature study, photog- 
raphy, or some other line of activi Everyone knows 
how advantageous it is to have a complete change of 
scene and interest. Both body and mind quickly re- 
gain vigor and energy, and power is stored up for the 
demands of the season to come. It is a delightful way 
for a musician to spend a vacation period if he can go 
from city to seashore or movntains, or, as many do, 
to Europe, with its wealth of nistorical interest. 

We offer but one suggestion. Don’t forget music en- 
tirely. You may forget the hours of work that seemed 
to be drudgery, but do not let your mind forget the 
pleasant hours of diversion in which music played. 
Keep your mind off professional details if you like, but 
try to get new art ideas, as you go from one place to 
another, ‘Travel is a fine aid to general culture. Use 
it, then, as a means of growth. You may find a sug- 
gestion where you least expect it. The alert man or 
woman sees things that have potency for professional 
use where the less active minded brother or sister can 
discern nothing. And don’t forget to have with you 
one or two hooks of stimulating content and permanent 
value. Store in your mind at least a few new facts. 
Perhaps you can go just a little further, and add to 
yourself some accomplishment you have often admired 
in others. Woy example, have you command of another 
language than your own? An hour a day during your 
long vacation will help you toward acquiring F rench 
or German, wil] at least give you a start. Do you wish 
to do writing? pen begin with your correspondence. 
Make your letters to friends more literary and finished 
in style. Letter writing is an art that is worthy of 
cultivation and a great aid to one who wishes to add 
vivacity to general jiterary productions. Have a goad 
time, but add something to your own personal store of 
capacity to do things. 


ae What are you going to do during 
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NATURE’S PRAISE 


Sing, ye meadow streams, 
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with gladsome voice! 
ft and soul-like sounds! 
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SONG OF THE NIGHTINGALE 


GESANG DER NACHTIGALL 
SERENADE 


H. NECKE 
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% From here go to the beginning and play to A; then, play Trio. 
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Thuringian Folk Song 
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GUITARRE 
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Dolce tranquillo 
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To Miss Pilla Faulkner Page, Kingston, N.Y. ' 


HEART'S MESSAGE 


F. CLIFTON HAYES 
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PRINCE CHARMING 


NELLA . 
Con spirito HENRY PARKER 
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Art, he'll have un - doubt-éq 
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bout him, That when I win him 


four in hand,my pearls and lace, Quite per=fect will be 


to my feet, There'll be no need to doubt him. 
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3. The prince will be immensely rich 
° "and handsome,youns and kindly, 
Hell vow what e’er Ido is right, 
And love me well and blindly. 
He'll let me rule, although perchance 
It may avert disaster, 
jf now and then, by way of change, 
He prove himself the master. 
Cho. And so until he comes I wait, 
Myself for conquest arming, 
J can’t afford to lose @ chance 
When once J meet Prince Charming. 


4.Then later when my step is slow, 

‘And he no longer dances, 

When silver threads are in my hair, 
Less fire is in his glances; 

Adown the hill my Prince and I, 
Will go without repining, 

Content if in each other’s eyes 
The love light still be shining. 

Cho. Oh! years may pass, but Time will ne'er 

For us have pew’ of harming, 

No change in me,my Prince shall see, 


And he will still pe“Charming,” 
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A POINTER FOR SINGERS. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


jgnificant pointer for singers just 
now going the rounds in the form of a paragraph ae 
lating to the great baritone, Campanari. As is ne 
known, he studied as a ‘cellist, and having sreat 
natural talent for music made great progress ; yet 
all the while his heart was not in the “cello, but in 
the voice, his one ambition being to be a singer. He 
secured a place as ’eellist in the Boston Sy 
Orchestra, where he was highly appreciated for Ex ent) 
years. His tone was very superior, and his Be 
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look at those which the brilliant brothers De Reszke 
have commended; and so on down the line. It goes 
to suggest that possibly the main reason why our 
singing students have so little to show for their study, 
is because they did not study the essential things 
which go to make up the art of singing. 

What are these essential things, is it asked? They 
are to learn to know musical tone in its different 
qualities; to know how a phrase should be begun, 
carried on and completed; to know how one is to sing 
legato, in any language whatever (excepting possibly 
the German) and while phrasing perfectly still enun- 
ciate every word perfectly. These are the things 
which Campanari was working at in those abstracted 
hours of his in the light of his training and experience 
as a ‘cello player. These are the things which along 
with his artist temperament, combined to make him 
one of the great vocal artists of the world. 

It is curious also to remember that it was from the 
violin that the older Italians first learned the idea of 
legato, of the fiorature, and of that impassioned can- 
tilena, in which Italian art has always been at its 
best. 

The morals are two: Learn to hear! Be sure to 
have good tone-models to form your standard upon! 


FLOWER SONGS. 


TEACHERS are frequently desirous of introducing 
some noyelty in the form of recitals. The average 
audience becomes tired of a recital of songs, selected 
from pupils’ repertoires for no other reason than that 
the songs in question have been studied and prepared 
for use in public. An idea sometimes made use of is 
to select songs of a certain composer (as Schubert, 
Schumann, Brahms, ete.), a group of composers (clas- 
sical, German, French, modern, ete.) operatic arias, 
oratorio songs, cradle songs, coloratura songs, ete. A 
yery good idea for a recital is found in a “Recital of 
Flower Songs” by pupils of Mr. Wm. H. Pontius, 
given at the Northwestern Conservatory of Music, 


Minneapolis. We give the numbers programed for 
the benefit of those who may be interested: 
My Lovely Rose.......... pees Cadman 
Lucky Four-Leaf Clover q . Smith 
You Loved the Time of Viole 5 ...Lohr 
The Parting Rose. . .. Pontius 


Forget Me Not (Ms)... 
I Love and the World is Mine.. 
The Violet and the Rose... 
The Violet . Mozart 
The Silent Water Lily.. avetacaha -von Fielitz 
*Twas in the Lovely Month of May......Hammond 
Gathered Roses... 


. Pontius 
...Manney 
- Lehman 


is pross 
Rosemary .....+. .- Willeby 
Ritournelle..... af Chaminade 
Mighty Lak’ a Rose. ...s- Nevin 


Tue Wrune will be glad to receiye from vocal teach- 
ers and singers ~rograms and program suggestions 
such as this of Mr. Vontius. Anything that will add 
interest to programs and aid in making up and arrang- 
ing program material will be carefully considered for 
use in these columns. An exchange of ideas is always 
valuable. 


SANTLEY AND THE ITALIAN SCHOOL OF 
SINGING. 


Iv is fifty years since Charles Santley, the English 
baritone, fi appeared on the oratorio platform. A 
number of his friends recognized this anniversary 
publicly, thus calling attention to the fine and endur- 
ing quality of Mr. Santley’s technic, which has nobly 
withstood the wear and tear of fifty year etive work 
in concert, oratorio and opera. Charles Santley was 
horn at Liverpool, Feb. 28, 1884, and studied singing 
under Nava and Garcia, In 1857 he made his appear- 
ance as an oratorio singer, and two years later went 
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into opera. His greatest work, however, was done in 
concert and oratorio. The following appeared in a 
recent issue of the London Musical Standard, and was 
written by Mr. Santley’s friend, Mr. J. M. Levien: 

We often hear of the “Italian” school but seldom do 
we find it adequately defined. Santley’s method dem- 
onstrates a perfect example of Italian technic 
adapted to the register of a baritone. The voice is 
firm, clear, ringing, yet round and equally so in all 
its parts; it is quite consistent throughout yet the 
special facilities of each part are well brought out and 
to the fore. Just as the light of a lamp remains the 
same though reflected in turn through different colored 
globes or glasses so the underlying tone of Santley’s 
voice on different vowels is persistently similar. Too 
often now-a-days the singer involuntarily changes the 
underlying tone with each different vowel. Santley 
has a very precise sense of the proportion of vowels 
and consonants. He sings the latter as sharply as 
possible, lingers as long as he can on the vowel and 
then sings the next consonant quickly and so on and 
on. To hang on to the consonants as many do now- 
a-days is not truly vocal. One cannot locate Santley’s 
voice: it does not suggest the throat or the nose. 
His normal scale passages on vowels are sung with 
great distinctness and yet with a fine legato. His 
notes are not smudged together; neither, with or 
without aspirate, are they detached. His turns are 
clear and his shake true. His breath is taken noise- 
lessly and with great skill. 

In naming these qualifications of Santley’s method 
I have enumerated a few characteristics of the true 
Italian school which are too often lost sight of now-a- 
days. For it is admitted by many that at the present 
time there is a great deal of bad singing, and it is 
asserted on all sides that formerly singers used their 
voices far better than now. A few seem inclined to 
dispute these statements, and to think they are due 
merely to a lauding of past days which is a favorite 
occupation of some folk. But there can be no reason 
to suppose that the same natural excellence of voice 
appears in every age any more than any other excel- 
lence, and glancing dispassionately at the testimony 
at hand, I, for one, am inclined to think that few 
voices approaching in merit to those of Grisi, Alboni, 
Rubini, Braham, Mario and Lablache are heard by the 
publie of to-day. 

Besides the actual gift of the voice one must con- 
sider the use of it. And at this point we can judge 
for ourselves whether there is a good vocal technic 
extant in our midst. When a young violinist appears, 
trained in one of the great schools, though his per- 
formance may be open to criticism, yet he will place 
his bow firmly on the strings, produce a decent tone. 
make good use of staccato and legato, adopt the right 
positions, ete., ete. How very many singers come for- 
ward every year in our concert halls and opera houses 
with voices normally and involuntarily throaty or 
nasal, spasmodically “open” and “closed” in tone, 
unsteady, hard, wanting in true “cantabile,” incapable 
of executing a scale passage on a single vowel or any 
ornament whatsoever! It is certain that some and 
eyen all these criticisms apply to the majority of the 
yocal performers of to-day. 

The object of technic is to enable the singer to inter- 
pret artistic songs; without it satisfactory interpreta- 
tion is impossible. How can an “agitato” be ex- 
pressed if the breath cannot be taken speedily, or 
“elegance” be displayed if all the ormaments are 
bungled or labored. Wagner objected, and very 
rightly, to the action of the drama being interrupted 
while the vocalist came down to the footlights. and 
sang roulades. Wagner, so to speak, used the voice 
in a “utilitarian” way; many of his vocal parts are 
“character parts’ where display of a fine technic 
would be out of place, 


But that is no reason for 
going to the other extreme and for pouring measure- 
less contempt on vocal technic generally, or for sing- 
ing all songs as if they were “character” songs; 
neither is it a reason for those who attend concerts 
to think that, when they hear a performance contain- 
ing every possible vocal atrocity, they are listen- 
ing to something artistie merely because the singer 
has chosen a fine song, has tried to realize the “at- 
mosphere” of it, and displays other commendable ar- 
iistic qualities but has neglected to train his voice. 
Concert-goers would certainly refuse to listen to a 
pianist who could not play a scale properly or who 
insisted on playing on an inferior, inadequately tuned 
piano even though his program were all that could 
be desired for artistic excellence. It is quite time 
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that music-lovers should insist on singers coming up 
to the technical standard required in other branches 
of the art. Take an instance of a singer incapable of 
making a “sforzando,” his only way of drawing atten- 
tion to a note is by dwelling unduly on it. Hence the 
rhythm is destroyed, and we have to-day a regular 
method of hanging on to this note and that with the 
consequence that accent and rhythm are thrown to the 
winds and entirely lost account of. 

We. want to restore the old Italian school. What 
are its main features and qualifications I have en- 
deavored to delineate in these few notes on Santley’s 
technic. 


THE ENGLISH STUDENT OF SINGING. 
BY GEORGE CECIL. 


[Some time ago Tue Erupe was asked for certain 
information in regard to musical work in the vocal 
field, particularly in London. The questions, four 
in number, were referred to Mr. George Cecil, a 
musical critic, who is well acquainted with the work 
of teachers and singers in the British metropolis. The 
questions were: 

1. The characteristics of the young English voice. 

2. What proportion of students succeed? 

3. From what grade of society do students come? 

4, What British singers of the present day have 
gained a world-wide reputation? 

Mr. Cecil’s discussion of the subject follows. THE 
Eprror.] 


Tue characteristics of the young English voice are, 
usually, disappointing. In nine cases out of ten, the 
tenor is so throaty that it is impossible to listen to 
him, and his upper notes are so few that he seldom 
is able to sing legitimate tenor music. 

Nor are we fortunate in our basses. PExcepting 
Charles Manners and Robert Radford, both of whom 
ean descend with ease, the lower notes of the British 
basso profundo are, as a rule, inaudible—a drawback 
which is shared by the majority of modern basses, and 
though a fair proportion of baritones possi well de- 
veloped voices, they seldom succeed in investing the 
B, F, F sharp and G with the resonance which is so 
indispensable in, say, the réle of Rigoletto; indeed, 
Thomas Meux is the one brilliant exception. 

As to the women's voices, they are even less satis- 
factory than the men’s. The luscious yelvet-like qual- 
ity of voice with which Calvé has so often entranced 
Metropolitan audiences, though present in Fanny 
Moody’s voice, generally gives place to a lamentable 
thinness; while, with the exception of Kirkby Lunn, 
our young contraltos cannot be congratulated on their 
achievements. 

Nor are England’s mezzo-sopranos any better, for, 
like the other female voices, they are unsympathetic 
and uninteresting. So far as her voice is concerned, 
the average young English woman singer is as skim- 
milk is to cream. This, however, does not in any way 
disconcert her: she is thorovghly pleased with her- 
self, and bitterly resents what she is pleased to term 
the “foreign invasion,” especially as applied to the 
fine American artists who, from time to time, en- 
lighten London audiences. 3 

Before dismissing the subject, I may point out that 
dryness is a particularly unpleasant characteristic of 
English male yoices; the warmth for which the Ital- 
jan—and, in a lesser degree—the French tenors, bari- 
tones and basses have always been so famous, is 
sadly wanting in English male singer: 

A word as to those who succeed. The proportion 
ir, alas! a small one, for though Covent Garden em- 
ploys a number of artists during the summer and 
autumn seasons, vacancies are never found for more 
than half a dozen British performers. Much as one 
would like to hear Fanny Moody, Clementine de Vere, 
and John Coates theré, Kirkby Lunn is the only Eng- 
lish artist of note who is engaged by the syndicate. 

Certainly the Moody-Manners Mnglish opera com- 
panies hold out prospects to the beginner who has 
talent; the old established Carl Rosa troupe needs a 
certain number of singers, and the Turner Opera Com- 
pany also offers engagements to the aspirant. The 
last named company has, however, long been the 
refuge of those who have failed elsewhere; con- 
sequently, it scarcely can be said to afford an opening 
for undiscovered talent. 

he two Moody-Manners companies are undoubtedly 
the pick of the bunch, but, unfortunately for the 
embryo British artists of the future, about nine out of 
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every ten applicants show so little aptitude for the 
lyric stage that it is impossible to engage even a small 
percentage of those who endeavor to impress the man- 
agement. Others who believe themselyes to be 
dramatically inclined do not aspire beyond “musical 
comedy” and oratorio, and as either form of enter- 
tainment is extremely popular, a certain proportion of 
singers, who have failed to secure a footing in opera, 
earns a living by singing either in “Gaiety” produc- 
tions or at “Sunday League” concerts. : 
There remains the young vocalist who depends upon 
concert and “At Home’ engagements—and pupils. 
O£ these there are many—few of whom make enough 
to provide themselves with a banking balance, while 
the fate of beginners who fail to please a too-easily 
satisfied public is not an enviable one. They either 
adopt another calling—or, pocketing their pride, sing 
on the sands as Pierrots and as “Christy Minstrels.” 
In this connection, it is interesting to note that many 
(who would otherwise starve) succeed—eyen beyond 
their most sanguine hopes. At the same time, it must 
be borne in mind that for every young singer who is 
successful, a dozen who are equally 
rather incapable—do not make a living. 
The question, "from what grade of society do sing- 
ers come,” is easily answered They are of “all sorts 
and conditions.” Many are recruited from amongst 
the artisan class; they begin life as blacksmiths—to 
subsequently sing in oratorio, A few have left the 
counter for the voice-producer’s studio, and a number 
of the basses, baritones and tenors who perform on the 
concert platform have originally excavated coal in 
Wales, or hewn wood. There also are a dozen or so 
who, like the immortal Mario, are of good f. 
The last named are a greater financial than artistic 
success, and the former sing as might be expected of 
uneducated persons—indeed, the wonder is that they 
even manage to learn their music! It also may be 
said of them that they differ greatly from French and 
Italian singers of the same station, for whereas the 
latter invariably sing in excellent style, the British 
performer who has been brought up to handle a shovel 
or an axe applies much the same methods to his sing- 
ing. 2 
Nor are the women singers of this class 
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THE CHARM OF NATURALNESS IN SINGING.. 


BY FRANK J, BENEDICT. 


APTER the speaking voice, which may be constantly 
used as a test, the most helpful means to preserve 
naturalness is the continuation of the singing idea as 
exemplified in ordinary songs. I£ the the pupil sings 
at all well, that is without actual faulty tone pro- 
duction and in a natural manner, he should continue 
i do SO, no matter how uninteresting the effect may 
a Bie eel toate itself may prove the strong- 
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As soon as the pupil has reached a more mature 
position he should hear and study the great models 
and never cease to study them. It is not enough 
merely to hear them. ‘he music should be studied 
in adyance, and the various points of interpretation 
noted on the copy. 

All these matters should be discussed with the 
teacher, In this connection it may be said that many 
artists achieve considerable success, especially upon 
the operatic stage, in spite of very glaring vocal faults. 
The formation of a correct taste in such matters 1s 
a matter of great subtleness, and the teacher’s wider 
experience should be cons antly brought into requisi- 
tion lest the pupil be Jed astray and receive more harm 
than good. 

Tue Rewarp or NATURALNESS. 
one teacher who puts 


In a word: for the voice, 1 ) 
you in touch with Nature's laws; for interpretation, 
the great artists, great poets, great ideas, vivid life 
experiences. Thus will be developed your own voice 
and your own style. True, jt may not be the greatest 
style or the greatest voice in the world, as such things 
are estimated, but it will be the only one in the world 
that will produce a certain artistic result. It will 
have certain characteristics which no other voice can 
possibly have. The interpretation will have a certain 
distinct flavor of its own, not to be duplicated else- 
where in the world. Nature may be depended ones 
to produce no “copies” or mere duplicates, are 
only that we develop our powers logically, pera for: 
getting our limitations as to voice, and never aera 
our bent as to musical inclination. Such a singer ¥ 
always be a true artist with his own peculiar and ae 
tinctive gifts which he and he only can give 


world. 
oe 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR VOCAL 
FAULTS. 
By W. H- BREARE. 
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A VOCAL RETROSPECT AND A WARNIN 


BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 


TrrosE who have read that recent absorbing his- 
torical novel, “The Viper of Milan,” will remember 
the artistic nature of the despot of that city and his 
encouragement of all the arts. Though his soul was 
that of a cruel tyrant, he also had, in his saner mo- 
ments, the absorbing love for beauty that led him to 
foster the talents of others. 

And so it was at many an Italian court of the 
Middle Ages and the later Romance Period. Each city 
was an art center of more or less importance ; each 
court a conservator of artistic impulse. This became 
apparent in the art products of the country. Paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, musi, architecture—all flour- 
jshed in Milan, Florence, Rome, Venice and a score of 
other places in less proportion. Gifted as is the Italian 
with voice and an esthetic nature, it is. not to be won- 
dered that song was one of the means by which his art 
found quickest and readiest expression. 

From these many small art centers, sustained and 
encouraged by the aristocracy, the fostering influences 
produced a race of artists, and among these none was 
more prominent than the singer. Having the instru- 
ment, the musical material came as a matter of course. 
It would not have been possible for one of the north- 
ern countries to have turned out so much singable 
music as did Italy, for the North did not have the 
voices to make a demand for the music, 

Thus fostered, the vocalists of past centuries pro- 
duced a school that grew to its ultimate limits and 
a method of singing and another of composition, 
the latter of which was highly suited to the former. 
They had a knowledge of the human instrument, which 
was perfect in its results if not in its science. The 
Germans of later days haye exploited the science of 
tone production to limits of which the old Italian 
masters knew nothing, but the Germans have not 
been able to turn out the singers that one century of 
Italian art has produced. It might be imagined that 
a teacher who would combine the German technical 
knowledge of the human instrument with the innate 
Italian feeling for vocal effects might be the ideal in- 
structor—unless the one negatived the other, and 
the result was worse than either, 

In those old days of Italian art, extending, we will 
say, to the middle of the last century, the singer was, 
to a large degree, thrown on his own resources, more 
especially when singing works written prior to Rossini. 
Many, in fact, practically all, of the earlier operatic 
works were but sketched out, the arias written, the 
singer improvising the recitatives, and having the 
permission of the composer to improvise also as many 
and as elaborate variations or cadenzas as his ability 
permitted. And that singer won immediate public 
applause who was able to turn off the most elaborate 
roulades and to embroider his arias with the most 
elaborate fioriture. 

How many modern singers would win in such @ 
yoeal test? How many could improvise an elaborate 
cadenza? Tow many could even write one that would 
pass muster with the master works of the kind? There 
js a small number of great artists that are also great 
musicians, but the larger number of singers are small 
musicians. And yet the public knowledge of the 
structure of music is greater than ever before, a 
greater proportion of students give attention to the 
theory of music. 

The Italian idea was to use the voice to its perfec- 
tion, to develop the instrument to the full; what 
thoughts or emotions were. to be expressed by that in- 
strument was a secondary considers tion. The ques- 
tion was not “What does he sing?” but “How does he 
sing it?’ The Italian had an innate feeling for the 
yocal side of art, and in this he gave himself fullest 
play and carried the technie to its furthest limits. 
Yor a century no nation has been able to add a 
pennyweight of vital principles to the Italian school of 
vocalization. 

But there Italy stopped. At least, stopped until 
the works of the older Verdi were evolved, and the 
younger Puccini and Leoncavallo came on the scene, 

Italy prepared the way. The language of song was 
learned by the world. It remained for Germany to 
write speeches for the tongue that was now unloosed. 
And so Weber, Beethoven, Wagner and a host of 
other writers have been using the tongue that Italy 
prepared for them. France, also, has added her quota, 
as the works of Gounod, Massenet and Bizet attest. 
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But with the enlarged use of a faculty there always 
comes a misuse that in time is sure to react on the 
flexibility and adaptability of the medium. So it is 
with the voice. The German school has made so 
heavy declamatory demands on the yocal organs, and 
the enlarged orchestra has produced so large a tonal 
body over which the singer must try to project his 
voice, that it is a serious question as to whether the 
very enlargement of the scope of the music drama may 
not work disaster to the cause of pure vocalization. 
As German opera takes a firmer and firmer hold on 
the public the number of singers who can do justice 
to the operas of Mozart, Rossini and others who wrote 
in the Italian style grows lamentably less. 

Nor would the present writer, by making this state- 
ment, wish to be thought deploring the wider scope 
of the modern opera. The world has made such ad- 
yances in all lines of mental life that a return to the 
inanities of the old Italian libretto would not be tol- 
erated. The modern drama is but an exponent of the 
enlarged mentality of the race. 

The above, which is thought to be a conservative 
statement of the case, seems to lead to but one con- 
clusion, As the vocalist came to his climax of ability 
through the unaffected and unmixed sehool of singing 
generally denominated “Italian,” through a respect for 
historical verities, so he must maintain his standing 
by a frequent return to his artistic progenitor. As 
the older school of artists reached the summit of 
their art through the Italian method and by works of 
character grateful to the voice, so must the pupil of to- 
day. It is not enough to study a few exercises and 
then to leap into the sea of music-drama_ selections 
and expect to breast the tonal waves. One must 
study the pure vocal school, and eschew the heavily 
dramatic numbers until the voice is thoroughly fixed 
in all points. Even then, as noted above, it is well 
to drop the dramatic and take up the purely vocal at 
frequent periods; even more, occasionally to rest the 
voice entirely, for a week or a month at a time. 

That old story of Farinelli’s singing the same set of 
exercises for five years and then being assured by his 
master he was the greatest.singer of the world is 
typical of the Italian vocal workmanship, perfection 
in preparation; and this thoroughness in the devel- 
opment of the instrument must continue to-day if 
students of the art are to attain high ability and main- 
tain their voices unharmed and unworn as long as 
nature is willing they should. 


EMBELLISHMENTS IN VOCAL MUSIC. 


Tue old appreciation of the bel canto was no mere 
dry appreciation of the ease with which vocal gym- 
nastics Were performed. On the contrary it was an 
appreciation of absolute beauty of voice and execution. 
You will see the same effect produced on an audience 
in these days, even though writers on musical esthetics 
have long ago barred what they are pleased to call 
the senseless ornaments and embellishments of the old 
vocal writing. They were not senseless in them- 
selves; no more senseless or unnatural than the trills 
and roulades and shakes of a blackbird or thrush, 
and a great deal more beautiful. In some cases, 
even, the old vocal flourishes had a curious kind of 
appropriateness. Indeed, the human being, when 
prompted to spontaneous song, generally does indulge 
in fioriture, as an expression of his joy or vague, 
high spirits; but you will find when he sings in that 
way he does not, as a rule, employ words. It is un- 
premeditated music making, but expresses very clearly 
what he is feeling. This natural tendency of man 
has found its art expression in a good deal of what 
we now call virtuoso musie.—Baughan. 


ALTHOUGH a good song badly sung will not give 
pleasure either to the cultured musician or to the 
amateur, yet musical art will not be degraded by the 
poor performance. The ordinary listener will be un- 
moved and probably wearied, but the musician will 
recognize the beauty of the music while deploring the 
faulty performance, He can point out to the singer 
his defec and so teach him a better method and 
style; still more he can adyise a wiser choice of song 
not exceeding his powers of technic and insight. 
and inculeate the truth that it is better to sing a 
simple song well than a difficult one badly, provided it 
is a good song. In short, the advancement of musical 
art and the elevation of taste and style both in per- 
former and listener must be placed above the mere 
individual gratification of either—A. M. H. 
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TuIs is a world of 


THE EVOLUTION evolution, Creation gave 
OF THE ORGAN AND us germs. From these 
ORGAN MUSIC. came organisms. These 

I grew, developed, ad- 
vanced, changed, budded, flowered, seeded, apparently 
died, rose again, struggled upward, crossed themselves 
with other organisms, obtaining hardihood and new 
forms with new beauties. 

This has been the story of the world, ever onward, 
ever wider, higher, deeper, haying periodic set-backs, 
or seeming deaths, these resulting in re-births, ad- 
vancements, greater perfections. Wants have developed 
and the demand has ever brought the supply. Not 
only in the physical world has this been the law of 
being and progress, but in the mental, the moral, the 
intellectual, the esthetic. Many times perfection has 
been supposed to have been reached in some thing, or 
jn some direction. Progress has stopped and the world 
has apparently stood still. But lo! a new shoot ina 
new direction and a new art form has sprung from the 
old with fresh beauties and greater richness. ‘This has 
been the history of the century of centuries, but so 
gradual that we can see the advance, only by sighting 
different epochs in perspective and comparing the later 
with the earlier. 

What an evolution is that of the last century alone 
jn discoveries, inventions, improvements, manufac- 
tures, fine arts, sciences, religions, faiths, investiga- 
tions, beliefs, methods of work, methods of teaching, 
methods of learning, even in character, habits, and 
thoughts! 

We develop at an earlier stage than ever before, 
and this for the reason that teaching is made clearer 
and learning made easier. Many a man of the past 
generation has graduated from college with no more 
technical training than the freshman of to-day. Yet 
it is of course true that a large proportion of the inven- 
tions and supposed improvements in every field of 
endeavor prove to be useless and impractical, and are 
quickly laid on the shelf and the world ever marches 
on. 

It would indeed be anomalous if the musical field 
had not kept up with the procession. The first music 
of the world, aside from that of birds, was unquestion- 
ably the inflections of the human voice, in other words, 
inarticulate singing. Without doubt this supplied the 
language of our forebears for a time, and until a vocab- 
ulary had developed itself. 

This was the original germ, And when accident or 
experiment had produced musical tones of varying 
pitch by blowing across small openings in hollow 
gourds or by plucking strings or other membranes 
stretched over the mouth of a shell, it must have given 
the utmost delight to the listeners, Yet these were the 
musical organisms from which developed all musical 
jnstruments—from the former the Pan’s pipes, and 
ultimately the organ—from the latter the lyre and 
finally the harp and the piano. Now compare the 
pianos of to-day with their resonance, singing quality, 
evenness of tone and elegant repeating action with 
those on which our mothers learned, and see the 
practise clavier alongside, taking the technical work 
off the piano, doing it better and in less time. What 
a wonderful advance, too, from the old melodeons to 
the matchless reed organs and vocalions of to-day! 

In the orchestra, too, what a stride from the old 
time flutes, oboes, clarinets, and bassoons to the 
Boehm instruments of the present! The violin alone 
seems to have long since reached its perfection. 
Yet more worthy of note than all these is the evolu- 
tion of the pipe organ, and this both in additions of 
new registers and new tone qualities, and in the 
mechanical appliances. ovel effects are being con- 
tinually produced by variations in shape of pipe, by 
the quality and hardiness of the meta] or the wood, or 
the shape and other conditions of the reed. 


The ORGAN DEPARTMENT for the August issue will be edited by Mr. James H. Rogers, of Cleveland, O.; 
for September, by Mr. Homer A. Norris, of New York City. 


Thus a great organ has become in a way a complete 
orchestra, military band, chorus, solo singers, and 
solo instruments combined into one. This might all 
be, and the result a hodge-podge. It is more than 
likely to be such unless its builder be a genius in his 
way and one of great experience. The temptation of 
the builder is to aim at new and striking solo effects 
and to neglect the Diapason family of stops, overlook- 
ing the fact that solo stops seldom combine well into 
an ensemble. Out of the many large organs which have 
come under the observation of the present writer a 
surprisingly small number have really large and noble 
full organ effects. They more commonly rely for the 
body of tone upon either the steps of Gamba quality, 
the Doppel Flute, the reeds or the squeaky mixtures. 
IEven when the full Great Organ is rich and satis- 
factory it is usually the only combination that is 
really honest and noble. The Diapason is the original 
and essential organ stop, and its tone should be the 
pervading effect in full or medium. In organ building 
the coming renaissance will unquestionably be the ree- 
ognition of the Diapason tone as the dominating one. 

We gladly recognize an advance in this matter 
among our leading organ builders within the last few 
years, especially in the Great Organ. But how seldom 
do we find satisfactory Diapasons, Octave and Fif- 
teenth in either Choir or Swell Organs! 


This is a serious deficiency, especially for the so- 
called Choir Organ. The Geigen Principal usually 
found there is a weak, nerveless stop, that talks to 
you apologetically but says nothing convincing. In 
fact the name “Choir” Organ is generally a misnomer, 
One would naturally expect from the term an organ 
with stops suitable for ordinary choir accompaniment, 
These are not found, but instead a collection of solo 
stops with no blending qualities. 


The term “Solo” Organ which is often used is much 
more suitable. Thus our four manual organs have 
usually in effect two Solo Organs, one for goft stops 
and one for loud, the latter being usually on heay 
wind pressure. 


The Swell Organ has a much better ensemble, but 
is certainly better suited to effects of coloring. ; 
and shade, than to passages of elegant ti 
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all of the organ is under control of the Swell 
pedals, yet the whole of this labyrinthian mass is 
easily controlled by a good player who has simply 
studied the working of the instrument for a few hours. 
The effect of the Full Organ is immensely grand and 
solid, being dominated by its Diapasons—S. W. Pen- 
field. 
THE latest book of interest 
MODERN ORGAN to the organist that has come 
ACCOMPANIMENT. under our observation dis- 
cusses a subject of much im- 
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“A hymn usually, though not always, concludes with 
‘Amen’. Some players treat this as a diminucndo 
passage, regardless of the context. When the mean- 
ing of the words is remembered it will be seen that 
the ‘Amen’ should frequently be more forcibly sung 
than the preceding words, forming a grand climax 
to the whole.” [This is very common in anthems. ] 

“There is considerable room for improvement in the 
rendering of hymns in the matter of time. This should 
always be accurate; it seldom is. At the conclusion 
of the second line of a long metre tune and at every 
line of an old chorale it is customary to make a pause. 
Tradition does not dictate as to how long the pause 
should occupy. At the second line of a long metre 
tune the prolongation of the final note to two beats 
would seem a suitable arrangement; at the end of 
each line of the old chorale to two or three beats.” 


Tnere was a time in the his- 
THE VOICES OF tory of American organ build- 
THE ORGAN. II, ing when it was the fashion to 
. make all the Diapasons “stringy,” 
thus detracting from the fulness and grandeur of 
the organ tone; organ builders have also, at times, 
committed the error of considering the imperfections 
of stringed instruments as characteristic of them, and 
have imitated the sound of a poor style of bowing 
and a thin tone production, instead of the pure attack 
and the rich sonority produced by a good artist in 
playing a stringed instrument. The string effects of a 
good orchestra will show no scratchy bowing, and no 
snarling or buzzing tone, but instead, a lovely and 
splendid and melodious sonority. 

It is an error to think that an excess of string 
stops is an advantage, or that the predominance of any 
class of tones is desirable. Every kind of stop gains 
by contrast with those of other classes, and although 
the covered stops are a foil to all others, still the con- 
trast of a Diapason with a string tone sets off the 
individuality of each, and the richness of musical ex- 
pression is founded on a wealth of tonal resources, 
wherein the voices alternate or mingle together in 
contrast and in greater or less numbers. The voices 
must be so distinct and characteristic that they will 
be separate even while blending together, and they 
must be so judiciously balanced as not to cover each 
other; and it is one characteristic of good voicing 
that the tones shall be transparent so that other tones 
may shine through. Stops thus voiced, with a per- 
fectly normal tone, seem to be both loud and soft 
as desired, soft when used for accompaniment, loud 
enough when needed for solos or obligato passages. 


Reep Stops. 


The reed stops are usually all classed together, but 
they really should be considered in two classes, one 
class representing the Wood-wind of the orchestra, 
Oboe, Clarinet and Fagott and the other the Brass 
t, Horn, and ‘Trombone. 
about the wood-wind stops is 
that they shall be woody in tone; the difference be- 
tween the organ Oboe and the orchestral Oboe, lies in 
the modification or toning down of the organ Oboe, 
so that it can be used jn chords. There is this 
difference, seldom noted by those who compare the 
organ with the orches‘ra, that, whereas, on the orches- 
tral Oboe or Horn or other instrument only one note 
at a time can be played, s0 that in order to make an 
oboe or a clarinet chord there must be as many 
players as there are notes in the chord; on the other 
hand, on the organ, 4 single performer ean play in 
four or more parts on the Oboe or Trumpet or any 
other orchestral stop ; and this fact makes necessary 
a modification of the orchestral tone quality to suit 

organ stop. 
eS yben ee ~ instruments of the orchestra are 
played smoothly without bluster, or splitting or piere- 
ing effect their tone is gaid to be of rich quality and 
it is this effect of richnes and smoothness which 
should characterize the tone of all the lone reed 
stops of the organ.. It is only when they are emnootly 
and richly voiced, that they will blend perfectly wit 
the other organ stops. There is such wide cifterence ° 
tone-color between the Piapasons and the reed ate, 
that there is need, not of exaggeration of jhe. REaeey 
stops, but of such toning down as shall sOnEneS al 
brassy and blatant sound from the reeds. It show : 
also be remembered that the real Trumpet aud 


Trombone, the reed is the living tissue of the player's 
lips, while in the organ 


it is the hard and unsym- 
pathetic metal of the reed-tongue: and tubes (shal- 
lotts) ; also in the orchestral instrument, the entire 


instruments, ‘Trumpe 
The desirable thing 


in 


scale is played from a single tube, but in the organ 
there must be about sixty tubes for the single stop, 
one pipe for each note of the compa The organ 
stop thus represents greater cost and more material 
and also great artistic skill to voice an even and equal 
tone from so many different pipes. 

The almost infinite variety of tone-colors rendered 
possible to the organ by the use of various materials, 
scales, and air-pressures gives to the full organ tone 
the effect of a multitude of voices, but there is an- 
other feature or element which contributes greatly to 
this so-called “chorus” effect, and this feature is the 
differing pitch of the stops. When a note is struck on 
the full organ there will be heard a unison tone of 
great and perhaps wonderful power and splendor, but 
if the tone be analyzed the ear will detect the pres- 
ence of many low and high sounds commingling. The 
low sounds will be an octave and perhaps a second 
octave below the unison, these sounds being produced 
from the 16-foot and 32-foot stops. The high sounds 
will be the octave, the octave fifth, the double octave 
(15th), the double octave third and fifth, and the 
twenty-second, or triple octave above the unison. 

These over: and under-tones are found in Nature. All 
individual tones have their overtones, and all com- 
binations of two or more tones produce resultant 
undertones, so that the traditions of organ construc- 
tion require stops and ranks of pipes not only of 
unison piteh, but also of octaves below and of har- 
monics above the unison, not, as some suppose, to 
counterbalance the unskilled voicing of the unison 
stops, but to enrich the tone and to give the effect 
of height, depth and multitude, thus imparting to the 
organ tone the sense of beauty, sublimity and grandeur. 
A full organ sound is thus quite analogous in its im- 
pression to a Gothic tower or building which impresses 
by its massiveness, its lofty altitude, and its wealth 
of carving and tracery. These are the motives for 
the so-called mixtures and chorus stops. So far from 
imparting shrillness to the organ tone, they subdue 
it, as may be shown in any organ by drawing “full 
to fifteenth,” then pushing in the twelfth. The tone 
will be notably shriller without the twelfth. 

There are other organ voices, so entrancing that 
they are most frequently used by organ composers and 
performers. ‘These are the Vox Humana and the 
Vox Celestis. The Vox Humana is a stop which, 
when discreetly sounded, leaves a lasting impression 
upon the listener. It needs accessories to make it 
most effective, such as being located so as to sound 
from a distance, as in the farthest depths of & 
swell-box. 

_ The Vox Celestis is a waving or undulating stop, 
simulating a choir of violins. In the ancient organs 
es me only very soft stop, and was called 

Vave of the Sea” (Unda Maris), a name still re- 
uathatad for the Choir organ, On the Swell manual 
ae earns oe louder and is called Celeste. 
stave ar es aa ahaa in the sound of these 
Sete avored by composers and organ- 
ists, and by the public. 

Ga wa aRetnbSStanah aks o le ae and in the depths, 
of the thunder, cus soun ieee 4 ube rete pence 
of bird notes, fltere: ae ae . Natures che a Eline 
striving manhood afd ee seee pbiedger! sou thy Of 
waters rushing along in th Sere neuen OEE Or 

ig a he cataract, and their moan 


as they are borne forward, in mighty volume, in the 
river’s majestic flow. 


Humanity may well pay great heed to these voices, 
for they also speak of the serenity, the gladness, and 
the glory of the Eternal Life—Herve D. Wilkins. 


“TENDENCIES OF CONTEMPORANEOUS AMERICAN 
ORGAN BUILDING” is the title of an interesting book- 
let recently issued by Lyon and Healy, of Chicago, 
which discu certain phases of organ construction, 
and contains suggestions of value to organists or any 
one who expects to purchase a church ‘organ. 

Tue Hope JONES ORGAN Company, of Dngland, re- 
cently established an merican branch, the factory 
being located at Elmira, N. Y. A feature of the in- 
struments of this company is what is known as “modi- 
fying,” an arrangement whereby the organ becomes 2 
single unity, and stops which would otherwise belong 
to one manual only may be drawn from it, and played 
in combination with other stops on another manual. 
A well unified organ can thus be made to do the work 
of an ununified one of a large number of stops. 
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Conducted by GEORGE LEHMANN 


WE are in receipt of several 
letters whose contents would 
probably interest most of our 
readers. The writers of these 

letters have requested us not to disclose their names, 
so we shall respect their wishes and confine ourselyes 
to a discussion of several questions which have been 
submitted to us. 

One correspondent writes in an obviously despondent 
mood. He has been studying the violin eight years, 
under various teachers, and, though convinced that he 
now requires an instructor of “exceptional ability,” 
he fears that such a teacher as he desires will “put 
him back” to Kreutzer and Fiorillo and the simpler 
solo pieces which he played long ago. He feels that 
most teachers “begin all over again” with a new pupil, 
regardless of his actual proficiency, and that such a 
method is usually adopted for no better reason than 
that every pedagogue firmly believes that his own mode 
of procedure insures the best results. 

We appreciate our correspondent’s position, and we 
recognize the fact that his anxiety is not groundless. 
Indeed, the position in which he finds himself is not 
dissimilar to that of many serious students wha would 
doubtless be happy could they be guided in the right 
path at such a critical time in their lives. While we 
do not pretend to be able to point out to such students 

| the sure and only path for them to pursue, we believe 
we can render them some assistance—perhaps much, 
And we also feel that a discussion of this question 

e may prove helpful, either directly or indirectly, to the 
honest teacher who wishes to do right, but is not quite 
capable, for one reason or another, of distinguishing 
between right and wrong when it becomes a question 
of abandoning a principle or an idea whose truth or 
correctness circumstances haye never forced him to 
question, 


QUESTIONS OF 
INTEREST. 


Tur CHoIce oF A TEACHER. 


Our correspondent’s hesitation is, we regret to 
based on something more substantial than fear. The 
change he contemplates making is an extremely serious 
one, the results of which will necessarily affect his 
future life. In his choice of a new teacher, however, 
few are in a position to guide him. Such a step, al- 
ways hazardous, must be taken with the liveliest ap- 
preciation of its possibilities; and it should not be 
taken without a clear idea of the teacher's qualifica- 
tions and the student’s needs. And just here, at the 
yery outset of his inquiries, the student is confronted 
with a problem which, as a rule, neither he nor his 
friends can solye. What are his needs? and how can 
he satisfy himself as to a teacher’s actual qualifica- 
tions? These are questions usually either misunder- 
stood or incorrectly answered; and since wisdom in 
the choice of a teacher depends upon accurate judg- 
ment in the decision of these two questions, the 
chances of success in finding the right teacher are 
very poor indeed. 

Discouraging as such a statement may prove to the 
anxious student, we are nevertheless compelled to 
make it, because experience has proven its truth. We 
do not mean to imply. however, that the student's 
quest of an admirable teacher hopeless, or that it 
is impossible for him to determine with sonable 
accuracy the character of his instrumental needs. We 
simply wish to emphasize the fact (before entering 
upon any discussion) that the question is really a 
grave one, and that it should be given the most serious 


wongideration by all parents and pupils. 


2 VIOLIN 
DEPARTMENT 
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listeners who were capable cf distinguishing between 
sentimentality and beautiful sentiment found in 
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His discovery will surely sober him—and he will ap- 
proach the Rode Etudes with a reverence which he 
never before experienced when playing these twenty- 
four masterpieces. ; ; 
The honest, capable teacher must necessarily “put 
back” the pupil to the work which he most needs, just 
as the mature artist returns ever and anew to the study 
of compositions which he has played and studied the 
greater part of his life-time. On the other hand, no 
honest, efficient teacher will attempt a complete re- 
formation, so to speak, of the new pupil for no other 
reason than that such a pupil’s development has not 
Leen on lines identical with his own methods of train- 
ing. He will carefully select and develop the good 
qualities of such a pupil, and gradually endeavor to 
¢liminate everything undesirable in his playing. 


Tue question of 
whether age and use 
favorably affect a 
violin is one that has 


almost been worn threadbare. Yet with all one eee 
inises ventured on the subject, and more especially ” 
connection with the effects of time and playing on aa 
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in every opinion expressed by serious writers eae ay 
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Mr. Nakonz, “we have in different © ‘the old 
Violin makers who naturally have to pea certainly 
form. But by using good wood a ae of the vio- 
draw close to the tone and characterise the tiniest 
lins of the old schools. And in this respec 
differences have an effect.” iolins acquire a 
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in new instruments and are les* apne: new, elastic, 
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caused by human agency and yibrations excited by a 
senseless machine, may the more easily be understood 
by noting the marked difference in the quality of tone 
which a fine instrument undergoes when it passes 
from the hands of an incompetent player into the 
possession of an excellent violinist. We ourselves 
have frequently had convincing evidence of the fact 
that a violin, however beautiful in tone, suffers tem- 
porarily from the faulty intonation of a player, and 
we have also observed the fact that the tonal beauty 
of such an instrument is seriously marred through 
being in the hands of an indifferent amateur whose 
unfamiliarity with the upper regions of the finger 
board impels him to confine his playing to the lower 
positions. 

A violin requires playing in all the positions, and 
constantly faulty intonation unquestionably affects the 
beauty of its tone. So sure are we that this is not 
a theory but a fact, that we do not hesitate to say 
that if an incompetent player uses for seyeral days a 
fine instrument with whose tone we are familiar, we 
would at once know that the instrument had been 
thus used. A brief period of disordered vibration 
would result in a peculiar unnaturalness of tone; and 
several hours, if,not days, of good yiolin-playing might 
be required, to restore to the tone its natural excel- 


lences. 


Eucen Ysayer. 


As to Mr.Nakonz’s statement that “later, however, 
the wood loses its elasticity more and more, becomes 
prittle, the tone dies, and the instrument approaches 
decay,” we must assume it to be the result of theory 
rather than personal investigation. Theoretically he 
may indeed be correct in his conclusions as to the 
chemical effect of time upon wood, but there are in 
existence violins that are not approaching decay, 
which, according to Mr. Nakonz’s theory, should sure- 
ly have passed beyond the last stages of usefulness. 
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the strike among freight handlers at Buropean ports 
our importations are irregular. We shall probably be 
able to give particulars in our next issue. The por- 
trait of Ysaye that appears above is from the series. 
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A prrricunT passage should be practiced until the 
pupil can play it at least ten times without error or 
stumbling; then he can be reasonably sure thai le 
has it. One may play a passage without error four or 
five times and yet fail in the sixth trial. Pupils too 
often think that when a troublesome passage has been 
played correctly once the trouble is over, and then go 
on. to the rest of the piece. This is a very wrong 
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‘The Violin Compositions of Borowsk! are characterized by grace, elegance 

and freedom of invention, together with an intimate knowledge of the inatrue 

‘The above pleces will be found available for either recital or tenching 

s. ‘They are beautifully written, aud are caleulated to bring out the 
more expressive qualities of violin playing. 

“ Adoration” has already met with flattering success,‘ Danse Rustique"* 

in bright and characteristic, and of but moderate difficulty, “ Humoresque,”’ 
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of much merit, 
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‘Tre month of July does not shine 
JULY as the natal month of many dis- 


- MUSICIANS. tinguished musicians, yet the pupils 


who have access to a good _bio- 
graphical dictionary will find some interesting items 
about some of the persons named in the list that fol- 
lows. Look up date and place of birth, country, where 
educated, in which line of musical work famous, 
whether living or dead, and other interesting items. 

Mustcrans Born 1n Juty: Ch. W. Gluck, 0. 
Neitzel, E. Jacques Daleroze, G. Mahler, Fr. Gern- 
sheim, Pauline Viardot-Garcia, Hugo Riemann, J. 
Stockhausen, G. Zichy, B. Marcello (born and died in 
July, same day of the month), A. Adam, J. Field, V. 
de Pachmann, A. Arensky, I’. A. Gevaert. 

But if the record of births does not show a long list 
of distinguished names, the record of deaths in the 
month of July is an interesting one, suggesting that 
the rate of mortality is a high one in midsummer. 

Musictans Wuo Diep In Juty: J. J. Rousseau, 
W. Byrd, Karl August Haupt, G. Bottesini, M. A. 
Bononcini, J. J. Quantz, C. Czerny, Alex. W. ‘Thayer, 
HW. Hoffmann, C. Tausig, F. David, A. Piatti, J. P. 
Kirnberger, J. B. Logier, J. C. Lobe, J. 8. Bach, A. M. 
Panseron, O. Raif, I. Liszt. 


A pupIL who had studied music three 
TIME years previous to joining my class found 
STUDIES. herself very much embarrassed when I 

asked her to explain to me why the 
quarter notes, dotted sixteenths, ete., added together 
equaled four in the bar she had just played. She could 
not do it. 

I haye adopted a method in teaching my pupils time 
which proves interesting to them and brings fine re- 
sults, I have them do “music sums,” beginning with 
simple ones in common time. Tor example, I place 
this on the blackboard, (which I always use) gadul ul 


“They work it out this way :— 


P=2 
p-1 
Pail 


a=4 


By degrees I proceed to the more difficult ones, intro- 
ducing dotted notes, having them work these in the 
same way, producing an equivalent note for the dot. 
In this way the dot assumes an importance which 
otherwise it fails to merit. 

Children enjoy finding things out for themselves. 
Often my pupils say, “Oh, teacher, here is a hard one I 
worked by myself, but it isn’t in my lesson v7 So many 
teachers use text books or manuals for the purpose of 
teaching time; the pupils memorize the lesson, but fail 
to learn the real significance of a dotted note. 


, Tivery day, as one passes the 
HOW ONE GIRL corner nearest the Greenwood 
ACHIEVED. Flouring Mills, one can see 

through the office window an 
alert young woman seated at the desk, bookkeeping, 
typewriting, ete.; always she is tastefully dressed, 
and, despite the business pressure, there is a ready 
smile of greeting. For three years, winter or sum- 
mer, she has been seen in h necustomed place, with 
Lut rarely an afternoon of or a day’s holiday from 
toil; and yet Stella is not long out of her teens. 

It was one autumn 2*ternoon, when the varied 
greens of trees and vines were gorgeously tinted crim- 
son and gold, that the mn teacher was hailed and 
Stella herself stepped acvoss to the little town park 
-ear by for a confab, 


“Y’m hungry for my music again,” she said. 
I enter your senior class?” . 
“When can you find time for practice?” asked the 
teacher, stretching forth a sym: i 
: pathetic h 

young music lover, panel Horta 

“Oh, at night, after tea. Moth 

; ‘ . her loves t 
piano then, I think I can manage it.” ry bee 
such determination in her voice the teacher 1 aie 
hesitated. me nee 

“Yes, you may join the class 

» to be gs 

every Wednesday afternoon; we haye dalieues Come 
together, you know.” ghtful times 

“Tl come,” answered St 

4 ella, her i ; 
with anticipation. > mer eyes glistening 

And she never missed coming through th 
followed, having a special permit from — 
for that precious hour per week in the ihe 
ic room. 


What enthusiasm and wh 

i a at fine j i 

showed in theory as in practice. Gee eee. ahs 
. 


“May 


e year that 


thou, 7 
often refused to keep up with her ie ee 
at times! } ae 


technic worried her considerably M 
Music wag 


Nee cING 
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inging step 


VY days: 
ing through the snow. 


Re S} and 
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gether, the pi Spposite in aie nd tage one 
aeads:, anid a Supplying, ag vu Workeq finger 
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It was in the sonata study, however, that Stella’s 
best work was done, the intellectual element pre- 
dominating here. By perseverance she gained technical 
skill, working her way along these lines with 
zest; and Mozart was her “open sesame” to the class 
cal world. In spite of the old .piano that was her 


practice instrument, Stella’s enthusiasm never flaggedi 


and when at last came the long-expected Commence- 
ment Day, and she received her parchment, there 
was that in Stella's face which told of still greater 
musical ambitions. So it happened that not many 
weeks later she handed in her subscription to THE 
Erupe with the remark: 

“Pm saving for a new piano now!” 4 

Nothing less than a Steinway” was the teachers 
laughing query, ‘ 

a less,” was Stella’s quick reply. take 
sity ian raid you're working too hard, Stella. in 
tied ae rest your brain awhile, or you 1 7m 

tgs constitution of yours. Promise ™* of 
leah’ 11 od you know I'd lost my ‘twenty pounds 

us year?” she flashed back. 


« 

I have eyes and nerves, too, my dear,” replied a 
fe ees a little sadly. ; 
et’s i ic “ 

a both take a holiday and go to the mo 
; \e- 
"Il come back again for our is 
And they smiled into each on 
r the time.—Virginia C. la 
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Surroundings in childhood. ) red 
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subject? Physical appearance. Troubles with his 
lodgings and his servants. Horror of deception and hig 
strong likes and dislikes. Gruff treatment of his best 
friends at times. Underlying affection as shown by his 
defense of his rascally brother and his love for his 
worthless nephew. Relations with the other musicians 
of Viena. Relations with women. Engagement to 
Countess von Brunswick. Freedom from professional 
jealousy. Abilities as a performer. Income. Intel- 
lectuality and habit of abstraction. Beethoven anec- 
dotes showing this and other features. Habits of com- 
Position. Lack of order and conventionality. Freedom 
of manner. 


BEETHOVEN, THE Musicran.—(Because of the im- 
portance of a knowledge 07 Beethoven, Schumann and 
Chopin to piano students, the essays on these com- 
Losers will be divided into two sections, on the man 
and on his music. This will really simplify matters 
for both teacher and student. In the nature of the 
case, younger pupils will do better with the biographical 
essay and this critical one can be assigned to hore 
who are older and who have more musical experience 
and who can appreciate the literature on the goede 

In addition to the biographies mentioned in con- 
nection with the biographical essay, the following mpy, 
Le consulted: Parry’s “Art of Music;” Weltamanp s 
“History of Pianoforte Playing;” Wagner's zoe 
ven;” Streatfeild's “Ihe Opera;” Grove’s “Beetho- 
ven and his Symphonies ;” Upton’s “The Standard 
Symphonies ;” Teetgen’s “On Beethoven’s Symphon- 
ies ;” von Hlterlein’s “Beethoven’s Sonatas. 5 

In what form did Beethoven excel as 2 cep nares 
Who Were his main predecessors in the sonata Somme? 
What are the essentials of this form? In what Bee 
do his sonatas differ from those of his iene yee 
Speak of the general condition of instruments Ss re 
Position when Beethoven began to write. a 
the leading composers in diffevent fields at th : 

What can you write on the following features 0 
Beethoven's works : 

(1) The technical construction of his ged) a Tae 
vared with his contemporary predecessors; (2 aan 
Tomanticism of his works. His works as ue ee 
for the expression of personality + (3) the is scope 
to the modern movement and to the ae 
of musical art. 

Beethoven as a melodist. 
themes, Hig ingenuity in thema 
Tuggedness and depth of his works. ™ t. His fond- 
harmony, Not so great as a contrapunti® : es. Klis 
hess for abrupt harmonic and dynamic © He eta 
frequent use of the variation form. How he ® 
this form, 


at time? 


His development ioe 
tic development. The 
Richness of his 


he 
Beethoven's innovations in breaking ae Eoin, 
formalities and individualities of Mozart ant ©” 
Conceives sonata as a whole rather than Seenains 
nitions of non-related movements pies eRe 
Siveh to minuet and scherzo and new Neca rr 
Movement of sonata, His innovations in a a 
tion, broadening the orchestra and sn ee, Diffi- 
‘struments, Great use of woodwind and tone color- 
culties heaped on players. Not as great a 
Ist ag formal designer. ; ¢ each of the 
Give the prominent characteristic ae styles.” 
‘mphonies. What of his so-called sviding points. 
bout Where in the gonatas are the mee ones. ‘0 
spare his latest works with bis eae rks? Beetho- 
What ig due the vagueness of the later w es ad weaker 
Fen 4s a dramatie composer. The stronger Quartets. 
Points of “Iidelio.” “Mount of Olver the romantic 
ven as the great exponent ° | | janatory 
ae dern program 
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Personcgrs: Proprietor of a 
THE CLEVER mus-c store, his clerk; his cus- 
MUSIC VENDER: tomer, Madame Gigogne. 
A COMEDIETTA. The scene represczs ¢ music 
store: a piano on one side, a 
table with music and small musical struments on the 
other; in the background a desk where the clerk is 
seen writing as the curtain goes up. 

Clerk.—‘And four; seventy-one and two, seventy- 
three and eight; ninety-one and three; ninety-four— 
put down four and carry” (biting the end of his pen: 
holder and raising his eyes to the ceiling) ‘what do I 
earry? Oh” (throwing down his pen in vexation) ! 
I wish I could carry myself away from an employer 
who makes me do such sums in addition!” (The 
proprietor enters. The clerk leaves his desk and 
consults a sales-slip on the table.) 

Proprietor—Well, what have you sold to-day?” 


Clerk.— “Two waltzes.” 

Prop.—“Those waltzes don’t seem to go of very 
fast.” 

Clerk.—"They are slow waltzes, you know.” 

Prop.—‘What else?” 

Clerk.—‘Beethoven’s complete sonatas at a dollar 
fifteen and the rondo for mandolin and piano by 
Cordaboyo at a dollar and a half,” 

Prop.—‘“It’s queer that all of Beethoven's sonatas 


should cost only a dollar and ffteen cents, while that. 


eight-page rondo, poor music as it is, costs a dollar 
‘and a half.” 

Clerk.—“Yes, but Beethoven hasn't a wite and four 
children to take care of, like Cordaboyo. Then some 
one came in to buy the piano.” 

Prop.—(Rubbing his hands in satisfaction.) “Ah, 
that’s good!” 

Clerk.—“Yes, he tried it, but didn’t buy it.” 

Prop.—(Frowning.) “Why?” 

Clerk.—‘Because he found that he couldn't play !” 

Prop.— (Turning away dissatisfied and going toward 
the door.) “Decidedly business is not going any too 
well. Ah!” (looking to the right) “I see a lady 
coming this way. Go to your desk and pretend to be 
very busy—she will think we are doing great things!” 
(Madame Gigogne enters; he advances to meet her, 
bowing and smiling.) “Good morning, madame. What 
shall I have the pleasure of showing you to-day?” 


Mme. Gigogne.—‘*I am on the point of leaving town 
with all my family for the summer, and befere going I 
want to get some music for my dear children so they 
can practice during their vacation.” 

Prop.—‘“Ah, yes! And how old are your children?” 

Mme. G.—‘Sixteen, fifteen, fourteen, thirteen, 
twelve, eleven, ten, nine, eight, seven, six, five, four, 
three, two years.” (The proprietor and his clerk listen 
with signs of amazement.) 

Prop.—You have fifteen children?” 

Mme. G.—Yes, and I must have music to suit each 
one. My eldest son for instance wants an opera. He is 
daite a man now and is beginning to raise a mous- 
tache.” , 

Prop.—We can give him ‘The Barber of Seville.’ * 

Mme. G.—To be sure! That will be the very thing. 
But my eldest daughter—she is a little deaf—what 
would be best for her? 

Prop.— ‘Monastery Bells’—she will be sure to 
hear that, for the bells ring all at the same time.” 

Mme. G.—'Then for Isidor, who is learning to ride 
the bicycle? 

Prop.—(Writing.) “Czerny’s “Mtudes of Velocity.’ ” 

Mme. G.—‘“Roland, the next younger, is passionately 
fond of boxing.” 

Prop.—He can study counterpoint. For the cthere 
I will make up @ selection of cradle songs, polkas, 
waltzes, and—and some caprices.” 

Mme. G. (Anxiously.)—‘‘Do you think that advisable? 
They are capricious enough already, it seems to me. 
But do not forget the three youngest. I am sorry te 
say that they are perfect little imps—they spend all 
their time in quarreling with each other.” 

Prop.— ‘Give them a treatise on harmony. 

Mme. G.—But they cannot read.” 

Prop.—“That doesn’t matter, They can look at the 


illustrations. ‘There are some tables, too, that show 


the dissonances to be avoided, and these cannot but 
have an admirable effect on their tempers.” 
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Ame. G.—That will answer very well—and I am 
so much obliged to you . - And now about my hus- 
band. He is very fond of music, and when he comes 
home from business he amuscs himself by drumming 
on the piano. I want some concerted music for him.” 

Prop.—(Taking out his note-book again.) ‘“Some- 
thing for four hands?” 

Mme. G.—‘Oh, no!” 

Prop.— Six hands? eiglt hands?” 

Mme. G— ‘Not at all! For one hand. You see, 
he writes all day, and when his day’s work is over his 
right hand is very tired, so he plays only with hig 
left hand.” 

Prop.—(Writing.) “Very well, madame. I shall get 
the music together and send it to you to-morrow.” 

Mme. G.— “Thank you very much.” (Turning to 
go.) “But be sure that it does not weigh more than 
a pound, for otherwise it will not go through the 
mail.” 

Prop.— (Bowing het ._t of the door.) “Do not dts- 
quiet yourself, madame. It will not be heavy, for I 
shall put in a great deal of light music!” 

(Hzit Mme. Gigogne. Curtain.) 

—From the French of Lucien Metinet. 


WE want to keep 
CLUB CORRESPONDENCE. before our readers, 
both teachers and 
children, the fact that much of the value of this depart- 
ment depends upon them. If you get hold of a good 
idea, exercise or drill, pass it along. Write to the 
Editor about your needs and experiences. It costs you 
only a two-cent stamp. In return you may get a sug- 
gestion or other help of great value. We want to 
know what clubs are doing, what kind of programs are 
most attractive, what little games you have invented, 
ete, 

Musicians’ CLus: Pupils of Mrs. Annie Glenn 
Crowe; colors, violet and white; motto, “Progress ;” 
meets twice a month, studies musical biography, has 
contests, and a musical program; dues, five cents each 
meeting, the money being used to buy Tue Erupe and 
musical literature. 

CARNATION Musica Cus: Pupils of Nellie M. 
Culver, twenty-four members from first to sixth 
grades; colors, apple green and white; flower, white 
carnation; club pin, gold sheet of music, with our 
motto on it, B4, B#, but never Bb. Program consists 
of scale playing, musical selections, readings from Tre 
Erupr, and the study of history of music. 

BEETHOVEN CLuB: Pupils of Miss L. Mae Douglass, 
eighteen members; motto, “Practice Makes Perfect ;” 
colors, pink antl green ; meets monthly ; object: to study 
the composers—Beethoven, Mozart and Haydn having 
been taken up; two scale contests have been held, and 
one month we played musical games; will have a June 
musicale the latter part of the month. 


Saturpay Crus: Conducted by Mrs. Isaac Hill 
Webb; studies the rudiments of music, history of 
music, games, gives little recitals, sight reading con- 
tests, etc., with musical pictures as prizes. Also a 
“Morning Class” for primary and first grade pupils. 
“THe ErupE contains many fresh ideas and carries 
inspiration with it.” 

Erupe Crus: Pupils of Prof, Jewett; meets twice 
a month; studies the great masters and their works; 
Mr. Jewett reads from the history of music. Tire 
Erupe is very helpful. The club follows all sugges- 
tions as far as can be made convenient. 


Tue Brupe has just received 
A BOOK OF from the publishers, A. S. 
SONGS FOR THE Barnes & Co., New York City, 
LITTLE FOLKS. a copy of a little book that 
should find wide acceptance 
with those who are teaching little children. Tu 
BrupE has always urged teachers to train their young 
pupils to sing, in fact, has suggested the necessity of 
us'ng songs in the first musie lessons with the little 
folks. The book under consideration, “The Song 
Primer,” by Alys EP. Bentley, is full of songs just 
suited to children who are beginning musie lessons, 
Teachers who have clubs among their iunior pupils 
will find the book helpful. A “teacher's book,” giving 
help and suggestions in work with children, is pub- 
lished separately. The price of the “Song Primer” ig 
50 cents. The book is finely illustrated, several pic- 
tures to cach song. The price of the “Teacher's Book” 
to the “Song Primer” is $1.00, 


THE TEACHING OF MUSIC. 


BY WALTER CARROLL, 


Frirness For TEACHING. 


Iv is strange, but very true, that when twenty 
students for the musical profession apply for admis- 
sion to a college, about eighteen of them intend (and 
expect) to become solo performers! Now it is safe 
to say that of any twenty who had such aspirations 
ten years ago, at least eighteen are making their living 
to-day by teaching! Not more than about five per 
cent. of those who study for the profession of Music 
ever become artists. The remainder jnevitably drift 
into the great army of teachers, and not one per cent. 
of these ever gain a wide reputation in their vocation. 
Fitness for teaching, like fitness for performance, can 
be built up little by little, and even if it never be re- 
quired afterwards can do no possible harm. Whereas 
if teaching, as is probable, becomes a means of ex- 
istence, such attention to its principles in the early 
days will certainly secure a moderate degree of suc- 
cess, and may even lead to such honorable distinction 
as will compare favorably with the doings of the 
soloist. 

Love ror TEACHING. 


Any inquiry as to what constitutes good teaching 
must start with the supposition that the one who is 
to teach has acquired a good knowledge of that which 
is to be taught. This being granted, the first qualifica- 
tion which the teacher should possess is the love of 
teaching. Careful observation of those who teach 
music reveals the painful fact that the majority do not 
love teaching. The solitary individual (who repre- 
sents the “one per cent.” previously referred to), of 
course has this qualification. Indeed it is his motive 
power. It is the mysterious current which never fails, 
and it supplies sufficient energy to overcome every ob- 
stacle which may be encountered. Our solitary friend 
succeeds mainly because he loves teaching. But what 
of the others? Why do they teach at all? Some say 
that concert engagements are difficult to obtain and so 
they are “obliged to take pupils.” Some would “like 
to give up teaching as soon as possible :” others think 
teaching is very hard work, “pupils do not practice, 
and parents do not trouble to make them.” And so 
the tale goes on; the teaching is done because it brings 
money; or concerts are not a success; or, as was once 
actually said, “because it is better than lots of other 
things.” Not often do we hear of its being the one 
thing mosi loved; the congenial task, giving pleasure 
and satisfaction in the doing, and making all else seem 
of secondary importance. 


PATIENCE. 


Almost as essential as the love of teaching is a 
patient temperament. It is very unfortunate when 
persons who are by nature hasty and impatient choose 
the vocation of the teacher. In such instances one 
hardly knows which is the more to be pitied, the 
teacher or the pupil. No one has ever been known to 
affirm that impatience or bad temper is helpful in 
teaching; and yet we must admit there have been 
some notable instances of the existence of these two 
phases of character in those whose success was quite 
unmistakable. This may possibly be attributed to the 
fact that in addition to a natural love of teaching and 
a sound method of work there has existed a powerful 
personality ; a yemarkable strength of will which, ap- 
pealing to the more intellectual pupil with almost 
magnetic force, has attracted a response from within— 
revealing and stimulating hidden resources of talent. 

The power of teaching, in its fullest sense, is not 
really called into force by the brightest pupils. The 
true s of the teacher are the students of very 
moderate capacity, and slow perception. With these, 
who are in a large majority, patience and mutual love 
produce the most loving and effective work. The com- 
mon pupils have a right to be loved as well as the 
prodigies. Mind must read mind. Observation, when 
practically non-existent, must be taught like everything 
else. Patience in the pupil cannot be expected unless 
the teacher sets the example. The learner should feel 
at ease, and be made to understand that it is the steady 
‘offort to secure the best possible out of every hour's 
work which wins in the end. 


PERSONALITY. 
Personality is a very powerful factor in teaching. 
the influence of mind is so constantly at work that 
the teacher should jealously guard against those weak- 
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nesses of temper and character which the pupil only 
too quickly observes and often, to some extent, as- 
similates. The love of teaching in the teacher is re- 
flected in the pupil by the love of learning. Patience 
in the lesson is the source of careful and painstaking 
practice in the home; and if we add to these qualities 
a bright temperament, capable of imparting to the 
dullest learner a new ray of enthusiasm and of hope, 
then we have the three elements of good teaching, the 
three foundations upon which method, tact, and dis- 
cipline must rest. 

Passing on to the lesson itself let us try to ascertain 
what methods are likely to produce the best results; 
always remembering, of course, that details must vary 
in such degree as will bring the teacher into the closest 
possible touch with the mind of the pupil; for to treat 
everyone alike would be to ignore the powerful agencies 
of temperament, of heredity and of the home (all of 
which are such important factors in the life of the 
student). When some of these conditions are unfavor- 
able the teacher can often modify them by tact and 
personal influence, and by making the most of the bet- 
ter side of the pupil's nature. 

It is very unwise to assume, without ‘jue enquiry 
that a faulty performance is the result of laziness or 
lack of interest. There may be many reasons which 
if the pupil could fully explain, would be acvounted 
as alfording sufficient excuse for any shortcoming j 
the lesson. A student who is conscious of having fe a 
hard, though perhaps with’ small results, is at once di 
couraged and unnerved by harsh words, and feels a 
burning sense of having suffered injustice and unf oe 
ness at the hands of the teacher, whose duty it shah 
be to distinguish carefully between those who eet 


and those who will not, so that praise 
and 
be justly bestowed. Plame may 
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tendency to run on too rapidly for the pow we is the 
student. ‘The stability of a structure depentdaa nas 
strength of its foundations, which must | Beenie 
truly laid, and complete success in a well and 
be fully achieved by slow and thorough dese ean only 
sound principles, backed up by unlimited Mie on 
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QUESTIONING, : 
Every good teacher encourages hig 7 
habits of observation and ioe ae to form 
upon which the interpretation of music nae qualities, 
depend, may be greatly stimulated by pal ultimately 
ing on the part of the teacher, Que: ee question- 
put on the object of each exercis Stions should be 
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reliant. © feel more self 


TECHNICAL Work, 

No part of a lesson mak ‘ 
upon the teacher's an ee severe 
technical exercises ; indeed the per: = the tea 
the pupil has now to be at its ae influence 
supreme importance that he etiaenh for it ; 
and appreciate the precise aliteeed ent should re, 
to e practiced, lt is here ie ri whic 
create interest 5 7 i n 
Sa Ge ree ‘a apparently small things 

en eacher—is so indispengaiy. Cue Aen 
exercises should come first nae Pensable, 1, et- 
the practice, while the atte h in the 
faculties receptive. Every entlon is 
duction of a musical s act nec 
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¥ upon the 


observance of time,—a quality which many stucents- 
come to possess by careful observation and pracece 
rather than by intuition. But the metronome should 
be used more as a test than a support. To rely con- 
stantly upon it would be to substitute mechanism for 
mind, and to acquire a dry habit of time rather than 
a mental realization of it. om 


Cucice oF MATERIAL. 


The next point for consideration is the choice of 
studies and pieces, a really difficult problem for the 
young teacher. Here again there must be a clear ap- 
preciation of the object to be gained from the practice 
of these works, for this will materially influence their 
selection, 

The Study usually occupies a position about midway 
between the Exercise, which is purely technical, and the 
Piece. In the more elaborate studies, such as are suit- 
able for concert performance, considerable demands: 
are made upon the performer's powers of phrasing and 
expression; but such advanced compositions ™AaY 
sana well be termed pieces, being often of great 
een ang constructed in regular form. The Saw 
ig ities es for the elementary or intermediate ato 
Pics eran) with the view of affording practi 
the badis, ey figure, which, for that reason, for 
Senin efi the whole movement, appearing agv2 Be 
should rigs varying treatment and tonality. Si 5 
needs of oe be chosen according to the indivi i 
Weakness, te pupil, the teacher bearing in mind oe 
bancdt aa in order that a work peculiarly fitted a 
seuiete seem may be selected. For, example ie 
work ; oni ht require constant practice in sac 
vancenignk > another of a similar degree of ai 
practice of w ould want ample opportunity for 
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ARLY CLOSING.—Dvuinc the months of July 
and August, the office of Tue Erupe and the 
Musical Supply House of Theodore Presser closes 
daily at 5 P. M., except Saturdays, when we close at 
1P.M. 

We ask our patrons to take these facts into con- 
‘sideration in sending us their orders, if possible 
having them reach us in the early hours of the day, 
‘so that there will be no more time used in transit 
than there is at other times. The difference will be 
that the 5 P. M. mail will not be gotten off that day, 
and of course none of the afternoon mails on Satur- 
day. 

‘ xe OF : 
C HOPIN ALBUM.—Donrine the summer we will 

issue a “Chopin Album,” such as is found in 
the Peters, Schirmer Library and other editions. This 
book will be edited by an eminent musician, the book 
will have a thorough revision, and the plates will 
be new and up to date in every respect. .Our aim 
Will be to issue this album in the very best form pos- 
sible, containing the good points of all other editions, 
and at the same time add. something original of our 
own. We will, for the time being, make a special oer 
Price on this work, and as the work is pretty wel 
along it will only remain in force for 4 short pa 

A list of the contents of this volume will be suffi- 
cient to give you an idea of what it is like. Br cane: 

Seven Waltzes, 5 Mazurkas, 2 Polonaises, / D es 
turnes, Ballades, Op. 23 and 47, Impromptu, Op. oe 
“Three Studies, Scherzo, Op. 31, Fantaisie Impromp if 
Berceuse, and Funeral March from Op. 35. saat 

The special offer price will be 30 cents, OBLOS: dee 
cash accompanies the order. Let us have your 0 
a8 early as possible. 

* 2 * 

OUTHFUL DIVERSION is 

" collection of pieces which ns 
¥ this house. This collection is bY i ae 

Whose “Tunes and Rhymes for the acinar 
Proved so popular, both in sheet music ene Se ath 
form. “Youthful Diversion” consists of peer 
Piano pieces, each introducing as one of a P cere 
‘themes some well-known childhood lla in They: 
thyme, accompanied by the appropriate eee and 
are really delightful little pieces: 17 Mea largely iD 
‘embody a variety of characteristic rhyt Bae “Phe fol-+ 
the second grade, each piece a gem in NE ey» 
lowing are a few of the titles: “Humpls 3” “Old 
“Little Bo-Peep,” “Sing a Song ye eal tele 
Mother Hubbard,” “Little Jack Horner an 
lind Mice,” ieces 

The book is handsomely gotten Bee ee mated. 
are printed clearly from specially ne F 
The special price in adyance of paue the order. 

cents, postpaid, if cash accompanles 


s the title of a new 
1 shortly be issued 
Geo. L. Spaulding, 


cation will be 


a oe # EGGIO 
(COMPREHENSIVE SCALE ae ie 
MANUAL js the title Ff ® Vea by this 
Macfarren that will shortly pe ee and arpeggios 
house, the most complete set Cee ie planned to 
ever compiled. The work w2s oe oileces and cou- 
meet the requirements of the l¢ in preparing 
Servatories of music, and a5. In this work 
Students for their various examinal™ '  ritten out 
all the scales, both major and ga cry the scales 
in full with the proper fingerins MOT coyms of the 
MM similar and contrary ees taps 
chromatic scale, fe 
Scales in double third 
Sixth, double octay 
Motion, Also the arpeggios of 
all dominant sevenths and 
various forms. 

This book will be prepar 
and he gotten up in handsome 
eipating a heavy demand for iba 
1 advance of publication wil 
if cash fecompanies the order: 


ading ¢ 
an aid 
tions. 


scales in 
ths, chords of the 
jmilar and contrary. 
»ommon chor of 
sevenths in 


in third 
in double 


all in $ 
p alll ¢ 
jiminished 


q from extra large plates 
fa style. We 
The spec! 


40 cents, P& 


are an- 
al price 
ostpaid, 
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ing to the thousands of teachers W” 
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ceservedly popular course of studies to know some- 
thing of its history. We have therefore prepared a 
booklet which we shall be pleased to send to any one 
who will ask for it, giving the facts as regards its 
original publication, and also includes a list of stand- 
ard works that may be used as supplementary material 
in connection with and following each grade, as well 
as a short explanation of each grade itself. This 
booklet will be ready about the time the present issue 
reaches the subscribers. 

MusicaL education, nowadays, 
lays great stress on the use of songs, 
especially for class work and in 
schools. Children are much inspired 
in their work by songs suited to 
their capacities, both for use in school and in the 
home. Out of a large number of popular songs by 
such composers as Bristow, Gottschalk, Bertha, Metz- 
ler, Frances Robinson, L, E. Orth, Franklin, Troyer, 
Lewis, ete., we have selected for use in a volume an 
exceptionally fine lot of songs, with and without ac- 
tions and drills, that will be found most acceptable 
for use in class work and for entertainments. Every 
teacher who has to do with young pupils will find 
it to his or her advantage to have a copy of this new 
book. The title will be announced later. The book 
will be ready in a month or two. Meanwhile those 
who are interested may order in advance of publica- 
tion at the special price of 30 cents, postpaid, if cash 


CHILDREN’S 
SONGS. 


accompanies the order. 
* * * 
REED ORGAN MUSIC.—On the third page of 
the cover of this issue will be found advertising 
devoted exclusively to Reed Organ sheet music and 
books—collections and instructors. 

Our statistics show that during the summer season, 
jn certain sections, the study of the Reed Organ is 
carried on quite extensively. We should be very 
glad to send a selection of this music, which has 
been arranged and published particularly for that 
instrument, to any who are interested. _ Landon’s 
“Reed Organ Method ” and his book of Studies in four 
yolumes for the same instrument have been used 
almost universally, and we have had thousands of 
testimonials of these works. Their sale is constantly 
increasing. The fact of thei has invited 
jmitation. It is needless to 
have held their own, and we ask comparison. 


* ok Ok 


AUS ORGANI.—THEeE new edition of the “Laus 
L Organi,” for cabinet organ, is on the market. 
This is a work that is not paralleled by any other 
publication of its kind. It is a volume of distinctly 
high-class music, of more than average difficulty for 
the cabinet organ, and music of this kind is rare for 
that instrument. The three volumes will fill a place 
not occupied by any other work. The price that we 
have made for each volume is $1.25, and we shall 
be pleased to send any or all of these volumes “On 
Sale” to any teacher who may be interested in music 


of this kind. 
* 8 * 


OX ORGANI.—WE still have a number of copies 
V of this work to dispose of, in the original edition, 
for $10.00. For any organist searching for original 
compositions there is no better set of pieces than those 
= “Vox Organi.” At the present time we are 
ly in sets of four volumes for $10.00. 
an edition of which we can 


in the 
selling them on 
Later we may get out i 
the separate yolumes. We shall be glad at the 


sell 

present time to send anyone the four volumes on 
selection, if transportation is paid by the person 
ordering. 


* * me 

TANDARD COMPOSITIONS FOR THE 
Ss PIANO, Vol. IIT. Third Grade, edited by W. 
Ss. B. Mathews, is now in course of preparation. Vols. 
4 and 2 have been most successful, and we have made 
pes effort to render Vol. 3 equally desirable from 
ee indpoint. We have had a wealth of material 
which to select and the work of grading and 
" jling hi een done with the utmost care. The 
seed have been selected for superior educational 

alities as well as for musical value and other pleas- 
Se 7 a oteristi The new volume will be uniform 
ve aa general makeup with the two preceding 
pee ~ This work can be used to accompany 
paar of Mathew “Standard Graded Course of 
Sindiel” and the corresponding volume of all other 
rraded cours The special offer price of this work 
agree will be 20 cents, postpaid, if cash ac 


1g the order. 
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ELEMANTARY musical edu- 
cation is a matter of the 
greatest importance, as all 
teachers know. ‘The first 
lessons in violin playing are 
of the utmost importance, because the teacher must 
shape both right and left hands so that they gain the 
maximun of skill, flexibility and strength, at the same 
time gaining true intonation. A perfect position of the 
left hand is a prime necessity for playing in tune. The 
exercises specially prepared by Mr. Lehmann have some 
novel features, and promote freedom and accuracy of 
finger action to a marked degree. The elementary 
principles of bowing are also thoroughly studied. The 
musical exercises are melodious and attractive, and 
are all confined to the first position, the book making 
the best beginner’s method of violin playing in the 
United States or Europe. The special price in advance 
of publication is 40 cents, postpaid, if cash accom- 
panies the order. is 


LEHMANN’S 
VIOLIN METHOD. 
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FUsst SONATINAS is the title selected for our 

new album, which has been offered at a special 
advance price for several months. As the work is 
now ready for the press, the special price is hereby 
withdrawn. ‘The interest displayed in this work by 
our patrons in advance of publication has been highly 
flattering. We anticipate that “First Sonatinas” will 
be widely and successfully used. We will be pleased 
to send the work for examination to any who are in- 


terested. 
* * * 


HORVATE’S “EIGHT MELODIC STUDIES 

IN MODERN TECHNIC,” Op. 47, are now 
ready, and the special offer is hereby withdrawn. 
Teachers in search of new and interesting material of 
the fifth and sixth grades will do well to give these 
studies a thorough trial. They are sure to be admired 
for their musicianly qualities and as a means of tech- 
nical advancement along modern lines that will be 
found of great value. 4Ve shall be pleased to send a 
copy of this new work to all who are interested. 


ee 


TUDES MIGNONS, by Paul Wachs, are now 

in press, and the special offer on these studies 

is hereby withdrawn. The many admirers of Paul 

Wachs will be pleased with this set of easy studies 

from his pen. ‘They are melodious, original and 

characteristic, especially adapted for pupils finishing 

the work of the second grade. We shall be pleased to 
send copies for examination at any time. 


* oe ® 


NOLEN, STRINGS.—WE desire to call particular 

attention to our fine stock of violin strings. 
During the summer months we have many demands 
for “Eternelle” silk FE. strings. These are made of the 
best French silk, in three lengths, at the nominal price 
of 20 cents. We also carry constantly in stock the 
best Italian gut I, A and D strings. These are 35 
cents each, subject to usual discount on strings. 

* * * 


CTAVO MUSIC.—Tur extension of our ‘new 
musie” plan to include octavo music is of com- 
paratively recent date, but, judging from the numer- 
ous responses to our offer to supply choir leaders, 
chorus directors, and all others interested in this 
class of music, we are satisfied that there is an active 
demand for octavo novelties. We have, therefore, 
made arrangements under which we shall he able to 
send a number of new octavo issues, at regular inter- 
vals, the same to be charged “On Sale,” subject to 
veturn at the end of the season, or earlier if the patron 
prefers to do so. 

If you are looking for new material for church 
choir or chorus, either for mixed, male or female 
voices, write at once and make arrangements to let 
us send our new issues in these lines for inspection. 
We are prepared to supply practically any need in 
octavo music, and can do so at what we believe to 
be the least p ble cost to our customers. 

Anyone desiring to take advantage of this proposi- 
tion needs only to let us know what particular classes 
of music are wanted, that is for (1) Mixed voices, 
‘red; (2) Mixed voices, secular; (3) Men’s voices, 
sacred and secular; (4) Women’s voices, sacred and 
secular. We will then enter the name and send about 
ten copies of octavo musie every three months at 
our usual “On Sale” terms. Further information on 
this subject will be supplied upon application. 
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GS PTTLEMENT OF ACCOUNTS.—<As was ex- 

plained in the “Publisher’s Notes” of the June 
issue of Tue Erupe and also by the directions that 
were sent out with the June 1 statement to all our 
patrons, we expect at least one complete settlement 
during every year. This means the return of all 
unused music at the end of the teaching season during 
June and July, and a payment for the music that has 
been purchased and kept, before the new season opens 
in September. 

As a special favor, we should be glad to send to any 
of our patrons the conditions under which any pack- 
age of “On Sale” music may be kept a second season 
if they will ask for them. If a package has been 
sent during the current season and is satisfactory, it 
can be kept and added to if necessary and thus save 
transportation two ways on the original package in 


either case. 
x oe O* 


HiSstoRicaL POST CARDS.—We have just 

jmported a series of post cards of special in- 
terest, to musicians, and of invaluable heip to teachers 
of musical history. The series consists of twelve 
cards, portraits of Beethoven, from the age of sixteen 
years to fifty-three. Some are well known, like those 
of Kloeber (1817) and Stieler (1820), but the ma- 
jority are seldom seen in art stores. We have re- 
produced three of the cards on pages 438 and 439 of 
this month’s issue of Tur Erupe. The price for the 
complete set is but 30 cents, postpaid. 


kk 


MI Usrcar PICTURES.—Tuis month we have 

added a fev7 more pictures to our list. As 
adornments to music studios they cannot be surpassed. 
We have aimed to procure the finest samples of the 
printer’s art at a price far below that charged by art 
stores. 


Schmid: Beethoven walking in the suburbs of 
Vienna. A cut of this picture appears on page 433 
of this issue. As will be seen, it has great force and 
character; a fitting companion to Beethoyen’s “Adora- 
tion of Nature,” that appeared in the April issue of 
THE Erupe. 


Volz: St. Cecilia. This is perhaps the most beauti- 
ful modern St. Cecilia. It is printed by the photo- 
gravure process, giving it a softness and delicacy that 
is superb. The picture represents St. Cecilia seated at 
the organ, while on the right of the picture is a group | 
of angels playing the viol, harp, lyre and monochord, 


Ring: Even Song. A copy of this picture, in colors, 
was used as a cover for the January, 1907, issue of 
Tue Erupr. The copy we have for sale is a photo- 
graph of the original. 


The size of the pictures is) 8 x 10, including the 
mat, 18x19, and the price of each is one dollar; 
sent postpaid, securely: packed. 

We have in course of preparation a catalogue of 
musical pictures. This will be sent free upon ap- 
plication. 


STANDARD CLASSICS, AMBRICAN FINGERING. 
Send for list. Thomas J. Donlan, Boston. 
JOHNSON PIPE ORGAN FOR SALE. Seventeen 
stops. H. Russell Sanborn, Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


“MY HEART WAITS FOR YOU. 
ballad, 20 cents silver. C. Breen, 
Cal. 


Beautiful concert 
un Juan Bautista, 


FRE. One copy ‘“Seyla Intermezzo, for piano. 
Just published and a beauty, Tine for teaching. Bnelose 
4 cents for postage to Phenix Mu , Ackley, Iowa. 


WANTED. 
musicians, 


branches, La 
Va., Box 466. 


Positions by two teachers; excellent 
vhorus-training, voie plano. BPnglish 
n, German. Address, “Musician,” Staunton, 


WANTED. A first-class teacher of piano and voice, in 
junction City, Ark. Salary should approximate more 
fin $100.00 per month. Address, Mrs, J. M. MeDonald, 
Junction City, Ark. 


CHOIR and Class VOICE-Book. Exercises, full in- 
structions; enables choir to sing with larger and more 
beautiful tone; 50 cents. F. W. WODELL, AUTHOR, 
12 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 


I have received “Piano ‘Tuning, Regulating, and Re 
pairing.” It a splendid book tor professionals as well 
as amateurs. The system of temperament is very fine 
and a great time saver.—Chas. McFarlane, Tuner and 


WANTED PIANO TEACHER, Brilliant perf 
under an can obtain position leading to a tind salary 
and w: opportunity for study. Pittsburg Teachers’ 
Agency, Box 1476, Pittsburg, mm BT enenery 


WANTED. Position in school by Miss Minnie Bi 

Q James Ayenue, Seymour, Conn. Thorough teaeuee bi 
FIAEMOBY 8 Sounterpe ing, ae eon Instrumentation. 
or recommendations write W. C. Haesche, Yale Music 
School, New Haven, Conn, senor 2gte Spas 


WANTED. Private or School Position by experienc 
teacher of piano and voice. Pupil of Brahe Gprtetoen 
Certified pupil of Stern’s Conservatory, Berlin, Germany. 
Reference and credentials from both American and Euro- 
pean artists. Address, John P. Bester, Butler, Pa. 


MR. ROBERT G. WEIGESTER, of Carnegie } f 
York, opens his Summer School (which eRKLCER 
for all classes of singers) on July 15th, at Elmira, N.Y 
Stee eante it ampossit le to register then, can’ enjoy 

adyantages by entering at sec s| ginni 
August 5th. Send tor prospectus. ep Mlaceslon, ‘beelunlney 


LADY, educated and refined, going t ; ; 

many, for musical cducation of daughter, wea? ES 
charge of a few young girls wishing to’ study musi. 
at the Royal Conservatorium. Speaks, German,’ Fr. ne 
English. ‘Best of references given and asked tor. Aa’ 
dress, Mrs. Taube, Box 445, Muskogee, Okla. . d- 


BARGAIN IN POST CARDS. § 25 
Assorted Souvenir Post Cards. Jamestore me yn . 
Yourth of July, Birthday, Musical, Historical View: ean 
Philadelphia, Willow Grove Park’ and Landse; me oe 
much more complete assortment for 50 cents rans 
- c 


City Post Card Co., 2008 Green St, Philadelphia a 


I wish to state that I find Pr “ 
Pianoforte-Study” a great Tepe ees First, Steps in 
Mrs. A. J. DeHoff. er and pupil. 


I consider ‘‘Piano Tuning,” Pi 
especially so for beginners sines aber, Bio cellent, 
can study it with pleasure—y, A> Meyer? “ble a child 


“Anthem Worship” is jus 
ing for, and I will neartee thet 
who is engaged in choir w 


book I_h 
ily recommend it tee 1ook- 
ork.— Ruth 8, Rizer,” °0Y one 


I want two more copies of rs 
Pianoforte Study," as that ts Tene AC ERSt Steps in 
beginners that I have seen.—uiiss Duan Heese book for 

ace, 


I have received “Anthem Wo: : 
ve ii rship'* 
pleased with it, “Model Anthems? ait Antnmore, than 
oire” are also very satistactory—Cnarles ‘Tahem Reper- 
lynes, 


I have received “Chopi 

pleased with the book. ‘The tyocre™aes” and 

appearance quite attractive—u75. 3 Gra © general 
o aes. raves Hi, 

I have received “Chopin's Nocturnes” a 

than satisfied with them. In fact. ane 


ete., are all that one could ask 


and 

» the printing” 

re for.—Sheldon Bj editing, 
It ferenteeeaita pleased with the “cp 4 

ing feature: the eottion for the student. 3, Nocturnes.» 

Feind. are not crowded: yy Ohe lead. 

rnEa 


m_ mor 
ed: re 


I have used a great man. 


Pianoforte-Study,” and think 1( oes, 0f “Fi 


best work for beginners, eo soit is with ret Ste 
Hamilton. ginners,. especially Children, cSeeP tion om 


+ France, 
8 
T ha “Ant 
pleas withthe boo fe Women” and am ye 
peautiful, just the kin See eo eLy. ary 
—Mrs. F. H. Seiss, ind of music 1 wanted Tor ous and 
our choir. 
I have received “Chopin’ 1 
way, the finest edition pins Nocturnes.» 
eacher or student should be wit Seed: Ni 
edition.—June L. Bright without 9 copy Musician, 
. y of your 


Room by Ge ee gi buRes and Rhy, 

and will use it for nine: am deli 

interesting —2. H. Nester, YME Pupils, “aed, With Te 

: " is ver 

T have ri ery 

that Tam mache d the music sent to 

publications equal Seo ewan the copies, “24 wish to 

ness and quality.—Chas, agg attte seen, fide vow. 
I received the Beett ee Correct. 

: eth ‘ 

or, gag, expen "a" yh bletue, 

Subd at tie ante Sent. Do geicture, 

Tufts. sh and was more thane leas 


t is sim . 
but not dyeline 


I have received “Ty 


Room hand consider "RES ANA. hymeg_ top 
y fits kind, T Ithout “excep et the p 
and “don't care” ¢ t interests over eption, ff, Play- 
Davies. ass of young atte disintop pest 
idents rested 
Al 


As I am writi ey DP 
saying how muah forms a cony ‘ 
large househol Appreciate mrcMlent o; 

us fails to ree it’ meets a nm Hoppe Portunity 
etiffe (Bugtand)," SMe benetit rom Stes: note, In 


be fs clear and t(w7,, um 


Repairer.—Auckland, N. Z. 


“The Coming of Ruth” is the finest sacr nd 

pes) cred drama @ 

religious intata I have ever heard. Nothing has ever 

elven. such atisfaction to our people and the community 

mn general—-Rev. J. M. Reimensnyder, D. D., Pastor 
rinity Lutheran Church, Milton, ka. 


I take this opportunity ; 
a iS 0 y of congratulating you on you 
gagellent monthly THE Erupr, which I have. taken now 
fo cance five years. ‘here is nothing published anywhere 
ihe npare with your magazine, both trom a musical and 
ary standpoint.—Chas. W.' Openshaw. 


On account of the small y A 
sOMe BUND IS allness of my orders, it was W 
some surprise I_noted the promptness with which they 
pleasneet and it is appreciated, I assure you. It is e 
And ite pop eecommend the hoyse of ‘Theodore- Press 

S publications to my friends.—Clarence D. Kel- 


logg. 

while? Anthems in the new collection “Anthem Worship,” 
Dook wit 2t al dificult, are quite effective, and Ue 
of chusatt be found a valuable addition to the library 
to ‘ase ch, Choirs, most o1 the anthems being well adapted 
UM, Read. C@ertory or at the close of service-—Bdawa" 


I ve ree ‘ 
Room YS, heestved ‘Tunes and Rhymes for the Play 
especially  dopind it very satisfactory and enjoyabl 
he schostoer Vers, Young pupils who study music /f 
same time, feygnd fre anxious to sing and play ot 
—Mary Whitfield, Prove a great help to many teache’™ 


To my estimation « 7 
of a recommendainny Anthem Worship” is well worthy 


ing, hav The music is ex mally pleas 
spend emonions and well arranged. wsgetl ord corr 
A trifle monet qgeneral use in the church,  Althoug 
“Model Aner’, dificult than “Anthem Repetoire’’ 
rms,” “Anthem Worship” is invaluable, {% 

Tors teed cess, 1 heseNy dndloge my Order 
wenty- wos s herewith enclose h 
Xfour copies of “Anthem Worship.”—Ch@ 


I write to 


for fiy ‘ly that I have been a reader of THB Dats 


e Year 
many user, Would not do without it, as 
formati ul hints that. ar Sti tho "needed 3n- 
rt on, and a gre are helpful, much 1 ages: 


at deal of inspiration from, its Pie's 
r a of voice culture ai ve charge OF 
Ind of q ncl choir, it is needless, andett you that some 
necessary, ical Journal is not only helpful but Top 
© ongne Pelieve that every musician or student fy 
ldene it 3p, take some kind of a periodical. iu my 
son, mn taking’) have decided to try to intere? 


ue Erups—lrs, Martha B- Ander 


EDWARD M. READ 
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For church purposes, (ful 
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HUMORESQUES. 


BY ALFRED H. HAUSRATH. 


THE SPRING THAT FAILED, 


I asked the great composer, . o 
“Have ven touched on ‘spring this year? 


“Ah, yes,” he sighed, “I’ve written, 
But—it all seems awful queer. 


“I seem to lack the spirit 

One must have for such a task; 
What seems to be the matter, 

I confess, I dare not ask. 


“Tl tell you, my dear fellow, 
What is troubling you this year, 

The fault’s not yours, the weather 
Lacks the usual atmosphere. 


Mrs. Sharply (employing teacher)—‘Do you give 
one or two pages a lesson?” 

Ur, Flatly—*Sometimes none.” 

Mrs. Sharply—*Well, I'll call again.” 

Mr, Flatly—Good-bye.” 


First Floor Tenant—“What do you think of our 
new piano?” F 
Second Floor Tenant—“O, the piano 


ou prefer, Mr. Wagley?” , 
1] to any, if it’s played in 


is all right.” 


“What instrument do y 
“T prefer the dinner bel 
time,” 


soME “ADS.” 


Pianos—Beautiful bi-ped, tri-ped, a bi 
struments for sale here. Step in an 
epaldu, 


and quadruped in- 
e convinced. 


a yvorth thou- 
“Send your poems to us, they may BE erie 
sands of dollars. Don’t hesitate, queries eT eae 
lurking in them. We make songs. aes 
the words, we manufacture the music. 
Irom certain publications. 
“if you lose your voice 
atronize home 1n- 
ospondence School. 


“Study singing at home,” and 
You will know where to find it. a 
dustries ; we believe in them.”—Corr 


+n from two to 


Bear to plavetance sus be Saray Antidotes 
ten dollars a night after wor areata and hysteria 


for nervous prostration, eye i 
furnished at tempting prices.—D” 
for the Feeble-minded. 


Foolem’s Institute 


use your friends et al. 
‘ok of instructions, 1n- 
f Music. 


5 Learn to play by ear, and ae 
osts nothing. Send for free bo an 
closing ten-cent stamp.—Lhe Peerless Scho 

not make 


you 
Sa e I could 


Teacher—*But, my child, cae your ag 


More progress in your Jessons? 
Tead at first sight.” h > 

: ecause J 

Pupit (naively) —“"That is no douPt 

A ” 

had a better teacher than I. 
ps eee 

’3 BAND. 
CACTUS CENTER'S ca 
We are musical In Cactus, but We re hig! dae 

th and leader, who come 


just to learn 


, and dry just 


For We've lost the prize bd 

nM show us how; 

e staged it from Bl Paso, 
ay, 

But our’ taste he didn't savV¥; 

away. 


us how to 


nd he’s yamoosed far 
a 


: -e, and us fellers 
The pet night went quite smooth-like, 4 

ftom the range oug! 
Was noble Pa and cornets; th 
We Sounded strange ; when that 


© Played “The Pyin’ Cowboy: gheep Herder's 
’ 


the music 


plame-fool 
leader went 


And asked us ig we'd tackle 
ament,”* 


ephe 


a sheep man ain't 


where si 
od gleamin’ in 


with plo 
jeader’s head. 4 


upon ped downstairs @ 
hi 


Well, we're in a cattle countrys 
Ang 2°¢ high, i 
nd we riz up from our musics 
We Pach eye; 
© broke the big brass tuber 


Ana, while we hunted weepoDss 
~ the eactus-dotted 

ae jpokea for him all evenin’ 0° a he'll ne'er come 
Dain, eau 

But we never found his hoof pti i on 


and we're wantin 
at’s @ thing to do 


back ag: z 
So Kk again ; " 
° We want another leaders 


music th! 
_—Denver 


i heap— 
it he'd better spring no 


ican. 
With sheep ! Republi 


“I'm saddest when 19 try 
Indeed, I deem It f 
xcept that when © 

Nhe sadder of the 


THE NILES BRYANT 


School of Piano Tuning 


Founded in 1898, became a State Corporation in 1906. 


, the home of the Niles Bryant School of Plano Tuning, 
so ntustcazent bufidtng In the world devoted solely to the teachiug of 
asingle profession by correspondence. This great property 1s owned 
and occupled exclusively by this School. 


PIANO TUNING PAYS. 
Our Graduates Earn $5 to $10 per Day the Year Round. 


receiving less, we can double 
dar earnings, We teach Prano TuNING, 
REGULATING, VOIoING and FINE REPAL 
No in One Practical, Easy and Com- 
i ete Course. After two or three months 
iG Jelsure-hour study at home, you can be- 
in to earn money by tuning, voicing, 
Fogulating and repairing pianos. When you 
have. finished our easy, thorough and 
Paxeinating course, the Niles “Bryant 
{ehool of Piano Tuning will grant you a 
Diploma, accepted the world over as | 
clency. 
Pp UN D-A-PHONE, our exclusive we 
vention, makes Jearning quick, yy ji 
putenente and easy. by itt uso and out, Niles Bryant, President. 
orrespondence instruction, Any One Who Can 
clear, personal corre pon(yuar Gan Learn to runes 
The ACTION MODEL, repeatedly 
regulated and repaired by the student 
under our direct personai supervision, 
teaches the student how to regulate any 
piano, and how to repair every mishap 
which may occur to a plano action. 
We Supply FREK to each student, 
®@ Tune-a-Phone, a full-sized modern up- 
right Piano Action, also all necessary 


ols. 
Many Professional Tuners study 
with us to perfect themselves in their 
S art. Scores of musicians take our Course 
-a-Phone in Use. that they may be able to care for their 
Tho Tune 
Instruments. But more take our Course as a sure means 
Own aR MAKING. Wo ilt our sindents to command eplendid 
to MONM Eo ploasantest of professions, Read what some of 
promgraduates say about it. 
+h as @17 a day, but have every hope of making more. 
Hove made O8 gn aoe RTRODALEIN, 101 Park Ave BrockivaeN 
k I took in 647.50 tuning, without neglecting my 
ia Jess Sha one = (itev.) L. Usk, Mebean, Texas. 
beet our Course Dec. 14th, 1905. Tuned first piano Jan. 18th, 1906, 
Took up your Coad ed, Mave sinco earned as much as 613 for six hours 
for whic! ‘PRED NoRMAN, 1474 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
work. 
tt me to give up the knowledge I gained from 
500.00, wont not icemp ZELL POLLAcK, Limeridge, Wis. 
yor 2 ur pianosaday. I receive 2.50 each,so I make as 
1 can por etaars ee WELLINGTON R. REID, Elgin, lil. 
nigh as Hore tuning thanIcan do. I owe my success to your school. 
Tget mor W. J. Corcoran, Elinira, N. ¥. 
100 per month tuning. 
Ican easily earn 676 to ¢100 Pex monty! SCHWiETERT, Grinnell, Iowa. 
iles Bryant School is everything that it claims to 
pa Syeaterdayt made 88.00 tuning and repairing pianos.” 
i Erven 8. Hunt, Greenville, Ohio. 


LET US MAKE YOU LIKEWISE 
PROSPEROUS. 
aho Niet Bevant Seheol of, Fiano Tuning 
Battle Creek, Mich. U- S.A. 


Send for Free Illustrated Descrip- 
tive Booklet. 


‘The Action Model. 


A TONIC 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Half a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, 
refreshes and invigorates the entire system. 
A strengthening tonic and nerve food. 


H. J. STORER Critic 
Compornt editor J Theoretical Instruction 
aie nondence, manuscripts revised and corrected. 


Lessons by or OE THE OLIVER DiTson Co., Boston, Mass. 
ieee ee 


ZABEL BROTHERS 


THE EVERETT PIANO 


@ Every appeal we make for consideration of 
this piano is caused by its compe ling attributes— 
principally its superior tone distinction—its 
tone carrying capacity or vibration—its power, 
and its singing quality. 


Constant striving for the best in tone is 


the secret of our success therein, 
q Everett Tone is tone that Compels. 


q This definite attribute upholds Everett 
sovereignty among pianos. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Owners of the Everett Piano Co., Boston 


For Piano Students 
Kursheedt’s HAND EXPANDER 


Necessity 
for all 
Musicians. 


Price $3.50 By Express 25 cents Extra. 
As the endorsements of great pianists and teachers testi! 
Hand Expander will reduce the hours of practice etd WBS 
of all students with small hands. Daily use of the Hand Ex- 
pander will produce in a short time conditions that are aston- 
Ishing. By developing the reach between thesecond and fourth 
finger and between the third and ith finger, the tire oe 
finger will acquire strength and independence if worked in the! 
way mentioned in the directions, and enable the student to! 
pay exercises that he could not before attempt. The Hand 

xpander is a real invention, endorsed now by a number, 
of the greatest pianists and teachers of the United States. 
These great artists have not only endorsed the Hand Expander Ay 
more than that, they have declared it to be a necessity for not 
only pianists but for all musicians with small hands and weak 
fingers. Many schools and studios have adopted the Hand 
Expander with excellent results. 

rite for circular giving testimonials and directions for use 

of Kursheedt’s Hand Expander. For s le at all leading 
Music Stores, 


E. B. KURSHEEDT, 
10 Bleecker Street, New York City, N. Y. 


Music Printing 


COMPOSERS AUTHORS TEACHERS 
Write For Prices 


Plate making. Printing of Sheet Music and Books 
Titles All Styles. Copyrights Secured. 


E. A. Stege Go., 252 W. 47th St, New York 


Music Typography in all its Branches 


Dudley C. Limerie 


No. 10 South Hicks Street, Philadelphia 
(Market above Fifteenth) - 


Send for Itemized Price List 
and Samples 


MUSIC PRINTERS 


umbia Ave. and Randolph St. 


eo? Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND ENGRAVERS 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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SUMMER READING 


Descriptive Analyses of Piano Works 
+ By EDWARD BAXTER PERRY 
A poetic, dramatic, and historical analysis or description of 
some of the greatest and best known piano compositions, ex- 
plaining everything connected with the composer or composition 


that will aid to a better understanding of the works in question. 
Invaluable to Clubs and for Program Making. 


Price, $1.50, Cloth, Gilt 


European. Reminiscences 
Musical and Otherwise 
By LOUIS C. ELSON 
The recollections of the vacation tours of a musician in 
various countries. Some of the observations and experiences of 
a musician during the pursuit of his investigations in musical 
history in Europe, written in a genial and witty style. 
Illustrated, Price, $1.50 


The Masters and Their Music 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS 

A hand-book of musical literature for musical clubs, classes 
and private students. The work consists of two parts. The 
first part contains material for Ten Musical Evenings or Classes, 
consisting, .of:.Biographical sand Critical Annotations, «carefully 
selected musical illustrations, etc., relating to Bach, Handel, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn and Liszt. 
The second part contains Six Musical Evenings or Programs, pre- 
pared with equal care upon Brahms, Grieg, Gottschalk, and 
‘Mason, MacDowell, Arthur Foote and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Scharwenka, Jensen and Paderewski, Rubinstein and Tchaikow- 
sky, and miscellaneous programs of American composers. 


Price, Cloth-bound, $1.50 


Anecdotes of Great Musicians 
By W. FRANCIS GATES 


A unique, valuable, and interesting collection of 300 well- 
authenticated anecdotes of Great Composers, Players, and Sing- 
ers, related in an entertaining style, and embodying much 
valuable musical information. 3 

Price, $1.50 


—— 


The First Violin 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL 
A tale most beautifully told, and of unvarying interest, of 
Jove and fate, men and women, and life. The inner life of the 
higher classes of society in Germany is finely depicted. As i 
musical novel, this book belongs in the first rank. 
Price, $1.00 


Alcestis 


A Charming Musical Novel 


The story of a musician’s career. One of the best musical 
tales in all literature. The plot is of absorbing interest 
throughout. Makes a delightful gift book. 


Price, Bound in Cloth and Gold, $1.00 


Pianoforte Music 


Its History, with Biographical Sketches and 
Critical Estimates of Tis Greatest Masters 
By JOHN C, FILLMORE 

The only work of its kind in English. It groups the com- 
posers and their works into epochs, and gives a clear descrip- 
tion of the different epochs. It contains an interesting account 
of the lives of all the greatest composers and their works. 

Price, $1.50 


Musical Essays 
In Art, Culture and Edueation 

An encyclopedia of educational musival thought. A com- 
pendium for musie teachers and students. A large volume 
selected from the pages of Tum Erupn for the past ten years. 
The articles selected are those which have a practical bearing 
upon the work of the teach 
Price, 


Chats with Music Students 


Or Talks About Music and Musie Life 
By THOMAS TAPPER 
This volume is designed to bring to the attention of all 
musical students and those who make music a life’s work the 
very many contingent topics that should be considered in con- 
nection with mu 
Price, Bound in Cloth, $1.50 


Music Talks with Children 


By THOMAS TAPPER 
The most attr ve of a music 
helpful and inspiring books abo 
written. Not only delightful 
equally so for adults, either ama 
'-is treated in an entertainir 
bilities. | 
“ Price, Bound in Cloth, $1.25 


books. One of the mos‘ 

> and music study ever 
ling for young people, but 
ror professional. ‘The subject 
manner and creates musical 


Send for our complete plive catalogue of musical 
works and teachers’ price-list. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher 
1712 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Satomsé, Richard Strauss’ opera, has been very well re- 
ceived in Paris. 


Joser Hormany’s first recital for next season will 
in'New York, October 26. be 


AMERICAN residents of Paris gave a concert fo: th 
benefit of the MacDowell Fund. need 


‘ 
Josrr HELLMEsBERcER, the celebrated violinis 
teacher of violin, died in May, i and 


A succrssor to the late Fritz Scheel, as direct 
Philadelphia Orchestra, has not yet been selected. uae 


THb INDIANA Music TRAcnERS’ ASSOCIATION h 
30th annual conventicn at Noblesville, June 25 to aye ats 
Tun Socrrry or Music Tea 
annual meeting at Cedar Ra 


S Or Iowa held its 
June 18, 21 and 22. 


AN Orlando Gibbons Festival wa: 
Abbey, London, June 5. 
in 1623. 


S held in Westminster 
He was organist of the Abbey 


Fritz Kincuner, a much esteemed composer of teach 
ing and drawing-room pieces, died in Berlin, } nit 
was in his 67th year, ean May aa. Ee 


Epovarp Riser, the well-known French Pianist, who 


is a great Beethoven player, has bee 
faculty of the Paris Conservatoire, "°°" %44ed to the 


ANNOUNCEMENT is made that “Salomé” 
in New York City next season in one of the Ronee 
that city, and in other cities later. Pan 


Pror, Ronerr Rapreker, of Berlin, has “ 
active teaching at the Institute of Ghuren Sree from 
is now in the 77th year of his age. Alusic, e@ 


TuE SourHERN Music Tracuprs’ 
eighth annual convention at Mont 
11-13. Mr. August Geiger, presided, 


ASSOCIATION met 
gomery, Ala., sare 


Max ReGer, who ranks among the mos . 
modern composers, has accepted th st extreme of 


of composition at the Leipzig Conseryaraeee of teacher 
AN English choral society cond : 
dition of admission that. women mogpees made a_con- 


men members must have a 


waist measurement exceeding seventeen inches 


Firrr years ago the London Co, y i 
prlated $1500 for tnusic inthe parks “nggutell, appro~ 
direction. Last year the sum set aside was $60. Dog eal 


Pietro PLATANIA, director of the Np 
and the greatest ‘master of connterpolne in Teahyetory, 
in May. e was in :char; f Yonservato F 

tess. ge of the Conservatory since 


BERLIN critics and audiences ar 
with Arthur Nikisch’s prosr 2 be 
unusual at the 
clety, 


Mr. ALEXANDER von Frevirz, 
poser, will he at the head of the’a 
and composition in the Columbi: 
cago, Ill. 


ginning to find fy 
ams, and empty s ae weg 
concerts of the Berlin Puithare tte Bon 


the well-known 

com- 
department of harmon. 
ia School of Music, Chi. 


A prize has lately been added Part ' 
toire, to be known as the “Grane Pathe Pi is Conserya. 
which is to be conferred upon the ‘bet student $1,000, 

ie 


institution, male or female, of 


Was 
May of the present y ather of ana 
years, festivals would need t the Succeeding 


ties of this theatre are oss Acoustic props 
tertained lest they be disturbs the nae, fears are Ge 
; tion, 


N. B. EMANVEL has been re. 
St. Paul Symphony Orchestr; 
successful initial “season, 


electe 
lected aS conductor 


. The Oren of th 
and the Orchestra haa e 


1 oe a ver 
creased interest next season ig very edo, He an ine 
J Naging, 
Vieror Herren will write an ; 

y i 0] Ma ¥ : 
tan Opera House, New York City, oF wick ge Manhat. 
merstein is manager. ‘The subject will be. I Sie am: 
“Peter Pan,” the title role to be sung by Mary rey Barrie's 

y Ma tarde: 
nisi A ‘den, 


ted Vienna male ¥ 

Unite States in May, Was very Wel weet wistted the 

in which th sang. A feature of th “tety ee st 

visit to Washington ‘and the concert at fee HP, Was thes 
hit 


THR VIFNNA Co 
tion a “master 


its organiza. 


under H 
“master school of pi plan ¢2e ye 
Busoni. Be Of Werruene 
rrncis 
An important German mys 
Rhenish, has just, been coneuded. geestlyal. Lowe 
Beethoy on Rog Schubert represented aetuly ‘ 3nch, 
posers; Brahms, Mahler and Richasy (e classic teh, 
writers. ord Strauss the iene 
‘ter 
Pror. Horatio Parker, of Yo 7 
cepted the post of musical Gracith’s valversity, has 
of Philadelphia, an organization of? t@e Orpheus ss, 2 


elub was directed by the 


Male yo 
seasons. 


late Pity Schee] 


Ar the burial of a 


Frene' 
ME, scam vere Y between Rate nna Pepeatent in th 
% Witte © urgical charactop “lureh, x if 
Marseillaise,” a mareh py ‘ Sain! Was . 
pieces were played. ? “Sains, and A 


aus New York Festival Orchestra is the latest organl- 
zation i 


to enter the 

orchestral 
socicties, 
ductor, is the musical 


field of spring and fall festivals, to 
concerts and accompaniments for 
Elliot Schenck, a well-known con- 
director. 


Junius Hay, the 


b stk veteran Munich singing teacher, is 
pow in his T6th y 


i r and is still busy in professional 
Me is also writing his memoirs covering the 
When he assisted Wagner in p ring the first 
reuth representations of the “Ring” dramas. 


Tre Ch 1 Society of 
held a May Festival, May 
800 voices “was under : 
rence, head of the 


the University of Illinois 
20 and 21, ‘The chorus of 
the direction of Prof. F. L. Law- 
oo School of Music. The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under Alex. yon Fielitz, assisted. 


ime i Mrssovnr Srare Music 'Tracuers’ ASSOCIATION 
Dug its eleventh annual convention at Moberly, June 
and, fi A number of interesting discussions were held, 

rng qeavpers were read by members of the Association. 


The recitals and conce vel Wy u 
Sack oa ere well a . Mr. Nathan 
Sacks, of St. Louis, presided’ “ol! @ttended. Mr. Na 


TUR Sanur Lake Sympnony Oncuesrra, under the dl- 


rection of Mr, She; 
A music lover nae aMep rca Bad a sndeessful seaephs 


ade f Suarantee of $10,000 a Sore or ete years, as 


permanent feature 


an endeavor 
of the musical lif 


violinist; Mr. Josef Ad- 
Antoinette Szumowska, pian- 
tour next season, under the 
Trio. X Adamowski has re 
ymphony Orchestra, with which 
ist for twenty-two years. 


THR Mr 
held its sixth 
Clarence A, 
usual discuss: 


SOTA Srarp Muste Tracnmrs’ ASSOCIATION 
yinnual meeting at St. Paul, June 6-8. Mr. 
Marshall, of Minneapolis, presiding. The 
Professional wore, “Cte, held on topics connected with 
organ, by Work. Three interesting recitals were givets 
ling, Chicago. vot aitclough, St. Paul: piano, Emil Lieb- 
B04 vocal, George Hamlin, tenor, Chicago. 


Stenorcn, & well-known American com: 
hicago, June 1._ Mr. Seeboock 
States since {ggg ony Austria, but resided in the Unite 
Yeceived instruetin, ec was born August 21, 1860, am 
Stein. “He wrctton from Griidener, Braue and Rubil- 
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2 SONG ALBUMS 


PAGES D’ALBUM 


Six French Songs 


By HENRI LOGE 


French Text by Theo. Gautier, with 
English Translations by Philip Woolf 
These songs are very well written, expressive and character- 
istic. Vocally they are graceful and easy of rendition, but ca.l 
for fervor and sentiment in delivery. 
They may be used separately or in series, and should singly, 
or together, find a place on many recital programs. For teach: 
ing purposes they will be found useful. \ 


PRICE, 75 CENTS f 


A Book of Four Songs 


In an article in the New York World, Mr. Edward 


Ziegler, the music critic, gives it as his belief, that the 
People of New York and visitors to that city, during the POOLE PIANOS 
six months from November to May, spent two million 

dollars for their musical entertainment. These figures 
do not include the receipts of the companies presenting 
the Hghter operas and musical comedies. |The Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, in its eighteen weeks’ season, took in 
about $1,000,000; the Manhattan Opera House season of 
twenty weeks did a business of $750,000. The remain- 
ing $250,000 represents the receipts of the various or- 
chestral concerts and recitals. This leaves out a num- 
ber of concerts by choral societies, certain minor 08 
chestral organizations and Sunday concert series whic 
represent considerable business. 


Tup Ont Iustc Teacimrs’ Association held its 
twenty-fgth O neetine at Denison University, Granwles 
Mr. Philip Werthner, of Cincinnati, presiding. | Pann 
were read by Miss Mary Regal, Springfield, innd: J. S. 
Walter E, Murphy, Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland: 4° 1. 
Van Cleve, Cincinnati; 0. H. Evans, Marysville; Mire 
Munson, Walter Aiken, Cincinnath 5 George |W. 4 
". B. Percival, Toledo; V. R. ‘ 

Matlack, Battle Creek. Mich.; Fannie Judson Farrar, 
Granville; Bradford Mills, Toledo; 
York; J. Lawrence Erb, Wooster; Carro 


3 i, Ashtabula; , A ,, sae 
New York; with discussions by Harry Leuthi A The POOLE PIANO is a strictly high grade, artistic 

Mrs, Emily ‘Little, Brookville; J. W. Denny, Adai S; d instrument. In’ points of tone, action, design and dura- By JOHN P. MARSHALL 
Gantvoort, Cincinnati; C. M, Jacobus, Detw? recitals bility, it is unexcelled. It is sold at a reasonable price, and PRICE, 75 CENTS 


W. Morrison, Oberlin. ’ An interesting progra! 


i he highest possible intrinsic value. 
ention. gives t 
and concerts was a feature of the conv’ 


Thousands of POOLE PIANOS have been sold to dis- The titles of these songs will convey an idea of their char- 


(song of sentiment); 


cal musical people and are now giving acter. “The Message of the Rose’ 


% criminating, cr , “Phyl ” Pneli rle):) “O° i ° 
a feel ans yllis Inne June” (old English style); “O’er Hills and Va~ 
unqualified satis tee purchasers should not fail to ask for leys of Dreaming” (love song); ‘Daintie Daphne” (old English 
STUDIO NOTES. our catalogue, Mailed Free. We take old pianos in ballad style). We recommend ‘these songs to teachers and sing- _» 
exchange and our system of easy payments is very liberal. * ers in search of something fresh and original in character. They 
ee enanee attend to the delivery of new piano’ without are for medium voice. 
BY 8, REID SPENCER. Annoyance to the purchaser, and entirely at our expense. pei eee 
a, fT Why not write us today? -. FOR .*. 
i ee S ? 
Puptis should not be allowed to play scales ae NO COMPANY our Oongs Mezzo Voice 
their hand position, hand adjustments and finger stro POOLE PIA By HOMER A. NORRIS 
Scales require 6 AND 7 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. y . 


leave little or nothing to be desired. 


iti inci ich the old are 
pew. new principles, of which 
adatom, ' f : dation is weak, no 


Four songs for good singers, modern in style and concep- 
tion, set to modern texts. The titles are: ‘‘O Mother Mine,” 


A “Peace,” “The World and a Day,” ‘‘Etes il Revenait un Jour?” 
ni sf . 
the foundation, and : if the fow the superstructure. TRADE The moisture regulator will the latter with French text only. Teachers who have advanced 
satisfactory progress is possible in a ieep the sted andl Gant pupils and singers who make a specialty of recital work wia 
‘An audience will forgive anything and Byer DAM PICIDE ; Fe Taian stil Peer be interested to know and use these songs. 
j A pins from rusting, W! eep 


PRICE, $1.00 


i i inty. 
in a player rather than mechanical uncertainty. 


ious defect a player MARK the action just right, will keep 
st seriol 2 


stumbling renditioa is the mo’ to conquer. Slow your piano in tune longer, will last you three to four years a a 
can have, but it is the easiest one : aie bso- without renewal, is put up in specially constructed wooden A B k t S 
praetice with the metronome cannot fail to give fe boxes ready toplace in piano. Prepaid by mailfor $1.20. [oxe) O on g Ss 
i Pp: tention to any : Read this Eaumony By EDGAR A. P. NEWCOMB 
ae 7 eet Mechanical exactness 18 € paola WILL PROTECT Edith A. aus Ane GOREN a 
his one is - a = ae aS: Featicayt Mas 
Some pupils are uncer Knapp, the blind pianist (address on application). May A collection of eight songs and two short piano pieces by a 


the foundation of everything. 

tain when they are trying to P 
sion, ete. They suggest the schola 
mence at the last of a book and st 
the builder who would construct th 


i y is grea es 
to the piper tampa with anete ainess. see has never stayed in tune like this before—EDITH 
to the proper tempo with, unstea s ‘ ; 


Trai ind c , 
és i h. Train the mind A. KNAPP. $ s 
With absolute certainty is not enous % retain absolute Folder “Care of a Piano,” free; write today. ren § Oongs 


splained, 
and nerves, as already explain And should there THE DAMPICIDE CO., Dent. E, Owego, N.Y. By W. W. GILCHRIST 


int. 
calm and composure at every point. nasiness OF 
| ther uneasine: . 
-be found even a few spots wher ©) often call for Beautifully Bound. PRICE, $1.00 
OME of the very best of Mr. Gilchrist’s melodic 


iS + is W! 
actual uncertainty may exist, thi at those 
3 rather power seems to go out in his Children’s Songs. He dis- 5 


° 
ett iar 8 Clubbing Off 
pare onctice of the thing © f£ mind or technic exists, Summer U Ing ers closes in them a sympathy for children akin to the qual- 


Points only. If uncertainty @ ne point and then at ity of Schumann’s Children’s Scenes. Moods of fancy, 


i i Peal rst at 0 7 7 of tenderness, of humor, and of pure frolic find a peculiar ex- 
\ Es has dee ften play badly at @ lesson a pecia rices pression in these little melodies. 
nother. And pupils will ofte They should not What is, perhaps, their most valuable fundamental quality 


F a i Jay well. : i . e will bei i is their subtle completeness of form. Altogether, these songs 
and then try again and play put should keep at it Every reader of THe Erupe will be interested in at least are of the kind that gain ever-increased appreciation and give 
leave the work in this condition, 


. ving Clubs. The prices for these combina- “ : rt 
the first time for several one OF te eer chan have ‘ever been quoted before, and are ever-increased enjoyment as they are more widely known and 
he i : 


lay with finish, expres- 28, 1907. Last winter I purchased a box of Dampicide and popular composer, Mr. Macy’s verses are particularly adapted 

sho would com had it placed in my piano. The instrument had been tuned for a light graceful music setting, such as characterizes all of 
rw ‘3 reqanday Or Jast fall and I expected it would require tuning in June or Mr. Newcomb’s compositions. We recommend these songs to 
udy backwards, 


: erie singers in search of good songs, effective for use in recita’s 
roof of a house hly tonthis, seasom: | fond, However; that thie: tining: and informal gatherings. ‘The songs are intended for medium 
e 
7 rred 
tly to be preferred 


will be entirely unneces- yoice. 
But even this aes ee ty YOUR PIANO ° PRICE, $1.50 
a f 


until it goes satisfactorily | performances are good uhtil September rst only. funds _Taperal Discount to the Profession, and in 
consecutive lessons. Many B00 also, that the per a ———————— 3 - 
nothing but “luck.” And see Teo) measure is as |/ The Etude Regular Price, $2.00 | welve [ /yt 1CS 
‘i ; a or S ARIES: A . 
formance of the first note almost always the weakest |The Designer Club Price 
gepaiesithe rest: Thig''s ight vell-known Fashion Journal $1.60 Music by A. GORING THOMAS 
Eo oe val. ‘ ils whether they play righ ee viag interest to women. ‘ fs Words by HAROLD BOULTON 
A teacher can tell his ae ® nether they are sitting ———orvnesswsnh PRICE, $1.00 
or : tell W ils rice, $2 2 
peceae, Dut he ann tis something that ne pvno || Phe Etude Regular bce) $2150 The collection consists of ten songs and two duets, and 
omfortably or not. Tha ner. The best pianist wi The World To=-Day Club Price include some of this favorite composer's most. successful songs. 
themselyes must tell the teach e of the easiest They are of a high-class character, and will be used by teachers 
er li justice to om anding ‘A monthly world review of cur- 1.80 and singers who want songs that’ have style and finish as weil 
ever lived could not do JUST ise was demanding nt events, designed to meet theneeds ° ag melody. 
pieces if discomfort or anything | in a hurry to start. of progressive people. 1, Contentment aprstectansany iueneee DBE for Eo ana 
Fz t bi Br : Ten, or Bass 
& part of his thoughts. Do M0’ 7 some more for good tud 3 2. The Viking’s Daughter,. jum voice 
Take all the time you want, ane The E ude ‘ Regular Price, $2.50 3. The Heart’s Fancies....,., ce 
Measure, to get ready. The American Magazine | Club Price ae SENS Oe "cello obligato 
in ‘A popular magazine for every mem- 65. Voices of Spring...., Medium yoice 
fa piece belongs playing ber ofthe family, rich in entertaining $1 BO G. Under Thy Window. Ligh voice 
To the technical mastery © 3g the question as to faction, humor, timely articles an ® 7. A River Dream...... High voice 
eae jscusse! ictures. 8. A 4 edi voic 
by heart. We ieave und See a vy to mar so many Dic a the Willow.) He aie 
Whether it is absolutely nec king our notes. Ac- Canadian Subscriptions, 75c extra. 10. A Song of Sunshine. ligh voice 
concert performances by ee playing from memory Ths subserip ; ; . ah gue counesynian’s Love-Song. Medium voles i 
cording to present day notre appearance; yet the stipulation is t ene” 
is to be recommended in publi we really have address. Send for any or all of the following catalogues, free 


e nice trolled mentally The Etude, 1712 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. for the asking: 


ghly con 
Piano and Vocal Sheet Music by Authorse Sheet Music 


fact is that every piece ove 
.¢ during public 
notes d 5 Descriptive. Books Descriptive, Modern Methods and 


technical mastery ig so thoroU 


a ysically, use 0 ating i once, 

nd physically, that the weye a quieting influence Studies. Piano Collections, Giving Index. | Metronomes, 
Performance would only hav mole career: Satchels, etc. Busts and Portraits of Musicians. 
and thus mig ften save a WH : insuperable ; , 

ni us might often save heart to be an ao a od Instraments, Drums, Uniforms, Supplios and We claim to be the quickest Mail-Order Music Supply House 
ae any think learning by 1d mournful assemblag' Musical Instruments of all kinds. Write us what for Teachers, Schools, and Conservatories in the country. 
aificulty, Musie students }° 


their colleagues 
1] how they got 


Mare intorested In-uxd wo will soud you a bi 
“tune §G' pune catalog free. 1t gives Band Music and HEODOR PRESSER 
import Tnstructions for Amateur Bands. Cornets from I FE 
Hep upward. Wasy payments, Writo today. 


With 2 F 
one another, or es to te 


Supposed to have good memori sople with good Music Publisher, Dealer, Importer 

i “4 n that the people Wee. ss 33 Adams Street, CHICAGO * * 

if And most of them learn pes how they “got it. LYON & HEA Wate teeace Music Nodes. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Nemories do not themselves Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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Tue Onty NewVioLIN 
WITH THE TRUE 
OLp ITALIAN ToNE ; 


EMONATONE Violins are made under the sunny sides of southern Europe by the foremost 
Ee ee eee btiseemees tie under our exclusive control trumens icine 
ratte GRBMONATONE, comparer very’ avorably with the bast of the old Talon instrume tf, tone quality, 
result is obtal fiat nag ; reer en 7 asi ft oil 
i poe au Uae Be vari and Guarnerius; (3) By using asott o 
ip esule ia obtained (1) es of the work of Stradava G ‘ ya soft 
(a) Fibh Paen a seine GHODEEERTTE SIA ae hee rT masters; (4) By extending the varnishing 
ee re 8 toes ancour Deriod offrom two to fivexears, ene 
can ok ei Violin of smooth, even tone that becomes aveoter and more flexible with very 
secol Gae. We fine ints base Lane os ae rate eae eee ie fant, Violing, our annual sales 
Being from 20,000 £00000 Viokas, ‘The CREMONATONE is the secule of more 
i 000 to 30, lins, ; : : 
Backed bythe repatation of Se heres, ofitneimous, kine Touesh Guarnerius, of, the Ha ydev Ggitection, 
ths ee for $18 000. Broad. sweet tone. Sold on easy monthly . -00. 
recently 2, 


Writo today for a FREE copy 
NOTE.—Professionals who havo FREE the new Lyon & Healy 
E.—Pr 
despaired of ever obtaining o satisfac- 


Musical Hand-book. Cofitains color. 
ido of tho limited stock types of Lyon & Healy Cremonatono 

tory Violin outside of tho limi 

of high-priced old ones, aro cordially 


Violins. 00 pages, illustrations, prices 
and descriptions of over 25,000 Musical 
NATONE 
requested to order 9 CREMON. 


Instruments, all of good quality. 
on seven days free trial. 84 Adams St., Chicago. 


‘own | leachers! Students! Composers! 


MELODIES AND HOW TO HARMONIZE THEM, b 
Seudi60 scutes uct ‘ ee is a systematized reproduction of the same Bebe 
Panton gsroute aeeinithe pradual development of the science of Harmony, Its origi- 
cere Cue tGOn ResuITeee a peculiar freshness and charm not easily found elsewhere, 
nality lends to a a de to apply to original composition what he has learned of 
a his Ae will find this book unusually helpful. It contains just such 
musetheory thes ns as are needed and which are not ordinarily given in harmon 
Prag teal Suse some e it will appeal because of its many rare examples and its 
ooks. 
historical features. din cloth. Regular price $1.25, For introductj 
ec cand cash, stamps, or money order, oa, 
copies are 


THOMAS J. DONLAN, 831 Colonial Building, 


Boston 
‘Agent for The Vincent Music Company, Ltd., London, 


-to-Date Teachers” 
“Used by all be KINDER 
Adjustable Foot Rest 


and 


. 
Pedal Extenders for the Piano 
: © them learn twice as fast and practice twice as much with half the e 
The SESS es st $3.00. Pedal Extenders $2.00 per set of two. 
cele} e ms “yf 


by all first class music houses. Agents wanted 
dtrade. Sold by all ‘lass musi nted, 
Special discount to teachers ar llustrated catalog for the asking, 


W. MARKS, 145 West Eighty-Fourth Street, NEW YORK 


Xertion , 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 
Finest Conservatory in the West 


Detroit Conservatory of Music 
FRANCIS L. YORK, M.A., Director 
includes such noted Artists and Instructors as F, 
he eee Gy ea aaa Composition : Wat. Yusex, Violin 
Ti Or ica? Auran|Seanous Deva, Publieme et) Mus 
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* Ea oe _ 
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LETCHER 
sand a corps of 


SPECIAL SUMMER SESSION 
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Five Week has the most beautiful situation of any ‘music schoo 
_ The jea. Its light, spacious, airy rooms make it an ideal Place for 
in Ameri ostk. PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLICATION 
summe! ES ELL, Secretary 


530 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


YOUR MUSIC IS TORNIN 


It will take one minute to repair it by using 


MULTUM-IN-PARVO BINDING TAPE | 


§-yard roll of white linen or 10-yard 


id. 
of paper, 25c each, postpaid 
rer ita Tait does not curry it SEND TO 


Theo. Presser, Philadelphia, Pa., 


Multum-in-Parvo Binder Co., 624 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
or 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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Intending purchasers 


of a strictly first- 


class Piano 


should not 


fail to exam- 


ine the I 


merits of 


THE WORLD RENOWNED 


SOHMER 


It is the special favorite of the refined andes 
tured musical public on account © bility, ele- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled dita mailed on 
gance of design and finish, Catalogue 
application, 

“i THE SOHMER-CECILIAN INSIDE PLAYER 
SURPASSES ALL OTHERS 
Favorable Terms to Responsible Par’ 


SOHMER & COMPANY |. 


Warerooms, Cor. 5th Ave. 22d St., 


DOLCEOLA 


A Miniature 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS. 


Pupils of the Columbia Conservatory of Music, Washing- 


» ton, D 
Overture “Caliph 
Air with Variations. 


of Bagdad.” (4 hds.), Boieldieu ; 
Gola) Panela jy DAreo, Auiolin) 
Handel; War March of the Priests, endelssohn ; 5 

Air with Variations (violin), Dancla; ‘Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” Mendelssohn ; 6th Air with Variations, 
(violin), Dancla; 1st Air with Variations (violin), Ch 
de Beriot; Symphonie No. 2, Adagio Allegro, (4 hds.), 


ydn; Concerto No. 7, in A Minor, (violin), Rode; 
Cato No. 19, in D Minor, (violin), Kreutzer; Valse 
Caprice, Neuland; Concerto No. 4, A Major, (violin), 


4 Nad in A flat, Chopin; Concerto No, 1, (violin), 
Hodes Heriot: Blue Danube, (4 hds.), Joh. Strauss. 


Pupils of Claude Harley. ee 

qi 6 hds.), Streabbog; Sunset Nocturne, Read; 
muniee Sou Spindler: Wayside Flowers—tdyl, Engel } 
True Friendship (4 hds.), Mero; Flower Song, Lange ; 
Love’s Longing, Queckenberg; March (6 hds.), Dorn ; 
With Courage and Strength, (4 hds.), Von Blon; How 
Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps, Deceyee ; Massa’s in the Cold 
Cold Ground (piano transcription), Kern; A May Day, (6 
hds.), Rathbun; First Valse, Durand; Scherzo Ballet, 
Sabathil ; Le Carillion, (4 hds.), Ringuet ; Polish Dance, 
(6 hds.), Scharwenka; Bridal Roses, Spaulding; Lily of 
the Waitey, Smith; Valse Episode, Kern; Beautiful Spring 
Reverie, Goerdeler ; On the Race Course, (4 hds.), Blake ; 
Overture “Barber of Seville,” (4 hds.), Rossini ; 24 
Trovatore, Dorn; Nocturne, Op, 55, No. 1, Chopin ; Grand 
Valse Caprice, Engelmann; Simple Confession, Thomé ; 
Valse Op. 64, No. 1, Chopin; To Spring, Op. 43, No. 6, 
Grieg; The Butterfly, Lavallée; Hungarian Rhapsody 


March, (4 hds.), Liszt. 


r J rs in J ic” Club, Emporia, Kansas. 
Members of “Masters in Music” Olub, 

Ballet Music, “Sylvia” (6 hds.), Delibes; Up in the 
Swing, Montaine; Sarabande, from D = minor Suite, 
Handel; Scotch Poem, MacDowell; Dodelinette, Gounod: 
Chaconne, Roubier; One-finger Pedal Study, on the 
Theme of “Home, Sweet Home,” Mason; ‘To a Wild 
Rose, MacDowell; Barchette, Nevin ; Amourette, 
To a Water Lily,’MacDowell; Hunting Song, M 
Funeral March’ (6 hds.), Chopin; Scart Da : 
inade; Triiumerei, Schumann; Abendmusik, Schumann ; 
Cortege Rustique, Strong; Serenade (for left hand alone), 
Spindler; March Grotesque, Sinding; Pensée, Manning ; 
Sextette ‘from Lucia, (for Left Hand ‘alone), Leschetizky ; 
Nocturne, Op. 87, No. 1, Chopin; Valse Chromatique, 


Godard. 


ils of C. H. Elwell. 
eee (4 hds.), Liéw; Venetian Strains, Gurlitt; 
The Blacksmith, Eyer; Air de Ballet, Kern; Serenade ; 

jani; Sleep, My Dolly, Swift; Jack-in-the-Box, Kern ; 
Bing of ‘the Brook, Lack; Childhood Songs. tances; 
Song, Atinuet, Armstrong; Barcarolle, Grae’ Saueacn 
Fourfatin (4 hds.), Chaminade; Waltz, F’Minor’ Chopin } 
Polonaise C sharp minor Chopin; ‘Simple Contescuan’ 
polone; Longing, Massenct ; The Mermaid, Schytté ; Boys' 
poe *Gurlitt; ‘Sonata, Op. 15, No, 2 (1st movement) 


Beethoven. 


ils of Mrs. A. L, Sutherland. 
Say. TV altedaatle AE chen March, Streabbog; 

or Polka, Baldwin; Anna March, Fearis; Glad 
eee Hart: Sunbeam’ Polka, Read;’ Frances Ma 
Wa ae Silver Bell, Dougherty; Gay Cavalier’s Ma 
Wor; Loves. Dreamland Waltz, Roeder: Stements 
Wootte, Czibulka; ‘True Friendship ‘March (4 hds.). 
Gayot! Persian Serenade (sone), Train; Sans Souci 
Maina, Bachman; Minster Bells, Spaulding + Hikes 
olka, (4 hds.), Mero; Saltarelle Caprice, Lack; Song of 
Margpinning heel, Wachs; The Ferry to Shadowtown 
then), De Koven;' Autuma Days (4 hds.); Lindsey 
(song), Me Nots, Engelmann; March des 'Tambouis. 
Porrn: Whispering Wind, Wollenhaupt; Invitation a la 
Danse, (4 hds.), Weber. 


Pupils of Broad Street Conservatory of Music, Phila- 
delphia. 


No. 3, Borowski; Simple Avyeu (violin) 
Maanrka,,, Met, Moeareechulhor s Ronee (cello); 
Thome; Polonaisé, Op. 40, No. 1,’ Chopine 


By Moonlight, Op. 


- Prelude, Op. 8, 
(son PB. 80, No. 2, Schubert ; 


‘3 Miss B. L. Bradley. 
Pupils of hal March from Aida (4hds.), Verdi-Orem; In 
Triump'Swing Song, Waddington; Westival March (4 
the Glen—> ‘Der nreischut (4hds.), (a.) Prayer, (0.) Tunt- 
ehds.), LOW + C. M, yon Weber; Apple Blossoms—Reverie, 
er’s Cente of the Toys (5 hds.), Behr ; Spring Song, 
Roberts ; D Pilgrims’ Chorus, Wagner; An ante—Caliph 
Schumann (4 hds.), Boieldeiu ; Andante—Surprise Sym- 
of Bagda hds.). F. Havdn; Under the Mistletoe—Waltz 
phony (4 Rollinson; L’Aiglon, Schneider; Regrets, Song 
(4 HOB.) Fords Gondolier, Song Without Words, Men- 
Ob!” Sublime Sweet Wyening Star (4 
‘s rantelle, Heller; Sailors’ Song— 
Wagner-Orem; Spinning Song 
Fe Dute . Wagner-Orem ; Grand March 
Flying anhiuser Wagner; Ernani, Liszt-Verdi ; 
Hien ie to gampa (4 hds.), Hérold. 


mii @ 
ils of William 
Pan Full Tilt (4 hd 


Thou 


Pritchard. 
» Yan Raalte; Proce eh 

sh Dance, Ferber; King of the nival (4 
Ringuet; Polish Damen of the Birds, Hee Narcissus, 
hds.), Deshayes ‘iiante (4 hds), Holst; March ae eee 
Nevin; Fa 3) Wollenhaupt; Fantasia (Martha), Smith; 
cert (ae Ssomns. Bngelmann 5 pmanate from ou ise 
pple has. Haydn; Heavenly st, Goerdeler ; 
BE @ hae?) oonlight ‘on 


onal March, 


Symphony (4 Lange; Titania, Wely; 

Fase, de Concert ag}, Wilson; Song of the Hoos wee 
the Hudson, Stars, Bohm; Tannhiiuser March (4’hds.), 
ren; Silvery SToctions of Home, Mills; Mazurka de Com 
Wagner; Bee Musin; Song of the Alps, Ryder; Concert 
cert (viglin). "Bachman; Polka de Concert, Bartlett : 
Walt og Plight, (4 hds.), ‘Russell 


Pupils of Miss Rena Bauer. me 

The Flower Song (6 hds.), Lange-Lermann; The 
Palms (6 hds.), Faure-Lermann; Hungarian Dance 
(Mazurka), Engel; Mermaids, Song (4 hds.), von Wever; 
Spinning ‘Song, Ellmenreich ;  Tick-Tock, ‘Troyer; Mun- 
Strel’s Serenade (4 hds.), Low; The Snowflake (song), 
Cook; If Dolly was Alive (song), Gutterson; In the Va- 
Vilion, Schnecker ; The March of the ‘lin Soldiers, Guriitt ; 
The Little Secret (song), Bristow; O Heart of Mine 


(song), Clough-Leighter; ‘The Robin” (song), DeRee: 
Ride a Cock Horse (song), Switt; Sunshiny Morning, 
Gurlitt; Joyous Peasant, Schumann; Cavalleria Rusti- 


cana (intermezzo) (4 hds.), Mascagni. 


Pupils of Mrs. A. R. Strang. 

Octave Study, Kullak; Sonatina (Op. 20, No. 3), 
Kuhlau; Blue ‘Bird Schottische (4 hds), Merz; Little 
Indian Boy, Dietz; Sing Robin, Sing (song), Spalding: 
Little Runaway, Lawson; Playful Kittens, Lawson ; Little 
strels, Wolf; On the Meadow, Lichner; ‘The Robin's 

r Song (song), Gabriel; Orchestra; Polish Dance 
(6 hds.), Scharwenka; Book of Gold, Streabbog; The 
Magician, Pendleto: Dance of the Gnomes, Schoebel ; 
Valse Chromatique, Godard; London Bridge, Lawson; 
Just a Bunch of lowers, Spalding; Rustle of Spring, 
Sindin; Song Without Words, Mendelssohn ; Song With. 
out Words (Modern), Engel; Spanish Dance (Op. 327, 
No. 27), Bohm; ‘Tannhiiuser (4 hds.), Wagner. 


Pupils of the Farrar School. 

‘Tripping Lightly (vocal trio), Marzo; Feu Follet, de 
Grau; Song of the Daffodil, Farrar; Refrain des Baig- 
neuses, Wachs; A Song of May, Schultz; Song of the 
Moonflower, _ Farrar ; Song of the Jasmine, Warrar: 
Impromptu, Bargiel; Hexentanz, MacDowell; Scherzo in 
C, Chaminade; The Call to Spring, Holmes; Momento 
Giojoso, Moszkowski ; Spinning Song, Mendelssohn ; *Ba 
carolle in F, opus 80, Godari ; Polka de Concert,’ Bart- 
lett; “Ah! Je veux viyre” (“Romeo et Juliette’), Gounod ; 
La Cascade, Pauer Le Hossiendl, Liszt; Un petit Rien! 
Schelling; Valse, opus 46, No. 1, Moszkows! i; Inter- 
mezzo en Octaves, Leschetizky ; Valse Paraphrase (2 


pianos, 4 hds.), Schutt. 
Pupils of Mrs. George EB. Thorpe. 
Birds of Paradise (2 “pianos, Sonat), Streabbog ; 
nds. 


Little Haymakers, (2° pianos,’ § ), Smallwooa ; 
Second Waltz, Godard; En Route March (2 pianos, § 
hds.), Engelmann; Fascination Waltz, Wachs; Tears cf 
Christ (song), Vannah; The Young Reeruit (2 pianos, § 
hds.), Rathbun; Last Hope, Gottschalk ; Largo 

Pianos, 4 hds.)’ Handel; Hunting Song, Mendelssoh 
Hilarity, March (2 pianos, § hds.), . Mero; Coronado. 
Ewen; March of the Flower Girls (2 pianos, 8 hds. 
Wachs; Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssohn ; ‘The Graces 
pianos, 8 hds.), Wachs; Valse in A Flat, Chopin; When 
the Lights are Low (2 pianos, 8 ~ hd: Engelmann ; 
Valse, Love's Awakening (2 pianos, 8 hds.), Moszkowski. 


Pupils of Frances P. Grant. 

Charge of the Uhlans (4 hds.), Bohm; Valse de Con- 
cert, Eyer; Le Soir (2 pianos, 4 Hds.), Chaminade; Wed- 
ding Day at Troldhaugen, Grieg; Narcissus (2 pianos, 
4 hds.), Nevin-Grant ; Rondo Capriccioso, Mendelssob 
Sonata, Ist movement’ (2 pianos), Mozart-Grieg ; Scherzo, 
Op. 31, Chopin; Les Sylphes (2 pianos), Bachmann-Smith, 


Pupils of Bdwin Gerard. 

March Heroique, hneider; Autumn Leaves, Gavotte, 
Zimmermann; Keepsake, Gavotte (4 hds.), Petrie; Sweet 
Phyllis, Gavotte, Lindsay ; Rustic Dance, Mason; Cleo- 
patra, Intermezzo (4 hds.), Petrie; Queen of the Night, 
Schottische, Op. 2, Renard; After’ Sunset (Meditation); 


Schneeker fazurka in I "Major, Zimmermann ; Merry 
Peal, Mazurka, Wolf; AEE: Stars, Op. 13, Dauga- 
tty; The Magician, Pendleton ; fairy Gambols, Mazurka, 


6, Kern; Autumn Leaves, 
To Arms, Op. 2 (4 hds.), Ortlepp; Maypole Dance (4 
hds.), Smith; Impromptu, Mazurka, Op, 120, Lack; 
Dance of the Marionettes, Pendleton; Mazurka Caprice, 
Op. 185, Heins ; Fantaisie, Tarantelle, Binet ; Valse Veni: 
tienne, Op. 41, Ringuet ; Napolitana Dance, Caracteristique, 
Blumenschein; Valse in A Flat Major. Chopin; Helio. 
trope Waltz, Philie; Polonaise in Ei Major, Liszt: Con 
Amore, Beaumont; Valse Impromptu, Engelmann ; Whis- 
bering Flowers (Air de Ballet), Zimmermann ; Loved and 
Adored, Op. 670, Engelmann; Valse Espagnole, Philie ; 
Valse Episode, Op. 160, Kern; Air De Ballet, No. 4, 
ene mine de: Valse Caprice, Quiros; Love's Magic Idyl} 
sindsay. 


Waltz, Zimmermann ! 


(Continued on page 489.) 


DOCTOR’S FOOD TALK 


Selection of Food One of the Most Important Acts in 
Life. 


A Mass. doctor says: “Our health and physical and 
mental happiness are so largely under our personal 
control that the proper selection of food should be, 
and is, one of the most important acts of life. 

“On this subject, I may say that I know of no food 
equal in digestibility, and more powerful in point of 
nutriment, than the modern Grape-Nuts, four heaping 
teaspoons of which is sufficient for the cereal part of 
a meal, and experience demonstrates that the user is 
perfectly nourished from one meal to another, 

“Tam convinced that the extensive and general use 
of high class foods of this character would increase the 
term of human life, add to the sum total of happiness 
and very considerably improve society in general. T 
am free to mention the food, for 1 personally know of 
its value.” 

Grape-Nuts food can be used by babes in arms, or 
adulis. It is ready cooked, can be served instantly, 
either cold with cream, or with hot water or hot milk 
poured over. All sorts of puddings and faney dishes 
ean be made with Grape-Nuts. ‘The food is concen- 
trated and very economical, for four heaping teaspoons 
are sufficient for the cereal part of a meal. Read the 
little book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s 
a Reason.” 


| 
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TEACHERS’ ROUND TABLE. 
(Continued from page 445.) : he 
methods of teaching them. The following will ther 


mate *4 ; ine 
fore be much appreciated, which is by Miss Carolin 
H. Quintin: 


SCALE STUDY. F 
In studying scales it is important, first—that oe 
pupil thoroughly understand the difference betwerr 
whole and a half tone. ‘Then let him think of t 
major scale as a ladder with two whole steps and & 
half step, three whole steps and a half step, remen a 
ing always that the half steps or half tones come a 
f tween the third and fourth, and the seventh and eight! 
Eten | notes of the scale.* faceliee 
jo Pome v f " 3 ‘ As there are twelve major scales the clock fac: 
values the ¢ : : 5 


useful factor in studying them, placing a scale at each 
J 3 hour on the dial. 
ofac ean,Tos 


’ 
So | 


Sample 
Mare. 


Sp G 
6D 


sth one 
th C at twelve o'clock brings G aye be 4 
ne o’clock, and so on to © sharp at s¢ 


Starting wi 
sharp at o 


o'clock with Seven sharps. The three scales at th® 


he dial may be called by two names 
and the seale at six o'clock comes six, whether ee 
called sharp or flat. The C scales are easy t0 Al 
in the one beginning on C eee 
and in © q natural, in © sharp all are sh@ 
at all are flats, so 
n the dial are five minutes ape oy ‘ 
wee © notes apart, the fifth note 
ae forming the key-note Ae the next in order. ee 
tie also five notes apart, and the initials on 
eee on axiom Provide an easy way of remember? 
a ‘ or Children’s Good Destroy All Evil Boo! 
ae Simply reverse the sharps, thus: 
7 Gc. D. ALE. B. Sharps. 
Reo ee E. A. p, G.C. Fr. Flats. 
80 the rey 


jsed 
Ofowma sharp scales the seventh note is ee 
Ne new sharp, and in the flat scales the £0v 
m the flat, ‘ se 
S of minor scales in general yas 
he Melodic. ‘The Harmonic 
n the second and third, the 
Seventh and eighth, and a step on 
end ana he sixth ana seventh, both in deseo en 
a : Odie has the half steps ben ae 
Cendin ie third, and Seventh and eighth, co 
in descending © “th and fifth, and third and 8° 
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CHARLES W. Morrison, DIRECTOR, OBERLIN, Onto, 


ne min 
Yelative aay ee are a step and a half below 
Namesake JOrs, each having the same signature Be 
i face is useful again in § 


Fe » (See inner circle.) 100 
our play Subject of the Seales perhaps 8°” 


to try 
AY or Fy 


thei! 
its 


” 
NGERING ru SCALES 


‘y 


f 

the tof Tren beginning with the fifth fing?” % 

HENRI W. J. RUIFROK MUSIC STUDY CLASS IN EUROPE the second of re eal? the fourth, Anger lego 
qiike GEASON. LEAVES SEPT. 10. RETURNS JUNE 1. | 7." the mit? Sth finger or, Cesinning 


way! 
For Of the left hand, & 

Me “Or cost ar 1 

ig Gewandhace rr come on q or G flat. 


hen beginni 


p o 
ne with the thum og 
Addies: HENRI W. J. RUIFROK, 609 Walnut Strect, Des Moince, eaten : 


I 
€ 
Towa. the Seventh i ays have the fourth finger ¢o™ any 
Class limited to eight members. MRS, RUIFROK, Chaperon. eer Inger of aie Seale: When beginning wi was 
8 Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing ou advertisers," ® the fourty gn Tht hand than tie thumb, 8 


nger on B flat, 
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The same ideals 
that have made the 
Lyon & Healy Harp 
the standard of the 
world are used in the 


Lyon @ Healy 
Pipe Organ 


ich i i largest 
which is made by experts in the 
and finest organ works in the United States. 


Pipe Organ Builders 


OFFICES: 41 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 
Works: Battle Creek, Michigan 


Easy Dance Album 


FOR THE PIANO 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 
ee 


tion of dances sul 
ing class OF 


ited to the various 
the home, compris 
‘These dances are all 


A bright and sparkling collect 


demands of the modern ball-room, danc! 
Schottisches, etc» 


ing Waltzes, Two-Steps, Polkas, ades: ‘The various 
easy, lying chiefly in the second and early “as Foe sad averploase 
dances are all correct in rhythm, have the PrP! toa very 


fled in response 
imiculty between our Pop- 


{ngly melodious. This volume has been ae 
Senoral demand for a book lying midway 1 SN, 
ular “First Dance Album’? and ‘“Moderm 


ila., Pa. 
THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa 
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j ion of W. S. 
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lathews’ Standard Grade: ind. 
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Studies. ins, the pick of toe tee mpositions 

ani, fom, contin ecinraidcempomtione 
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When it is considered that SOM alue of the wo! 
retail for as much as $1.50 each, th 

cannot be underestimated. 
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RECITAL PROGRAMS. 


(Continued from page 487.) 


Advanced Pupils of Allen H. Daugherty. : 
Third Concerto, in C Minor, Op. 37 (2 pianos), Bee- 
thoven; Moment Musical, Schubert ; Menuetto in B Minor, 
Schubert; Fruhlingsrauschen, Sinding; In, Beauteous 
May, Lichner; Sonata in F Minor Op. 2, No. 1 (First 
and Last Movements), Beethoven; Polonaise Brillante, 
Fleissner; Six. 1 ag 
( Major, First Movement, Beethoven; Polo 
ele in % Sharp Minor, Op. 26, Chopin; Duo in A Minor, 
0} 15 (2 pianos), Rheinberger; Andante and Rondo 
Chpricetoso, Op. 14, Mendelssohn; Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No. 9, Liszt. 


between the music published 
ne See omtatlon and the so-called ten- 
ly a commercial one, oat 31 not 
the ability of one man to produc 
simply 2 question im desire of another to make a larger 
ent. There are pieces which can be published without 
ae nayment to the composer. As a result publication 
beet inca a question ofesecuring the cheapest service in the 
perme of engraving, printing and paper that is possible, 
hi reas a reputable publisher must conform to a srenG, 
a of the best goods for a reasonable price, which in- 
cn des high priced engravers, the careful editing of the 
oa e as regards fingering, phrasing, pedaling, ete, two 
br three series of proof readings, careful printing by 
whi yh imperfect copies are thrown out, the best music 
My er, which in itself is a seleted stock. As a result 
Lee a piece at fifty cents. The price to teachers, at the 
ara discount will be possibly six to eight cents more 
than for the ten-cent copy. You pay this for good ser- 
jee and competent preparation of "the piece for use in 
te acl in; But much of the standard music is listed at 
BS or f cents, on which you will pay only a few cents 
more than for the ten-cent music. 


. C.—1. 
by firms of establishe: 
cent music is not pure 


—Your query regarding the trill can be an- 
vert ne ae or peneral way. The trill is such a subtle 
sya uncertain thing that it can be played with equal taste 
in three or four different ways. Here are some of the 
in three of modify the trill: Iirst of all the performer. 
eae erformer can trill in 32d notes, another in 64th, 
one 4 ‘ain others only in 16ths. Then there must be 
enn into account the tempo of the composition, which 
ttt n determines the trill. In a very rapid composition 
of netimes a trill only has three notes, whereas in slow 
aa the opposite obtains. Then you must know what 
tees pefore the trill, and the length of the note must 
be taken into consideration, and then what follows the 
pe ‘All these things modify the execution. 
ae trill is an embellishment or ornament, and can be 
layed in a great many different ways. The main thing 
Be do it smoothly and gracefully. 
a rradition must also be taken into account. The trill 
the old classics is quite different from what it is in 
a modern composition, so that there are so many 
inh 's that are concerned in the execution of a trill that 
a Teannot ive you a definite reply. Possibly if you send 
foie particular example that is troubling you, we may 


help you out. 


L—1. 
a reference in my mind for foreign over 
there jg Hels haat fingering except the important reason 
So-cestablished use. By far the greater proportion of 
% nists and teachers use the foreign system, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
pianis'\ing fingering, and the most desirable attribute 
i one of uniformity. If the “American” system had 
ie ived the more general appronetion its claims might 
reconsidered, but it is out of the question to have two 
be thods. The so-called “American” fingering, also called 
M§nglish” is really Italian in origin, of the early 18th 
entury, when the thumb is marked by a zero. 
cern my opinion it would be inadvisable to attempt any 
jformity between piano fingering and those of orchestral 
Ta truments. It would not act to the advantage of those 
ins ers of orchestral instruments who play the piano, 
players number of those thus handicaped would be 
anatively small, in comparison with the Thousands of 
th se already accustomed to the established habit of 
: Colgan fingering. ‘The use of fingering in papas stringed 
jnstruments is often dissimilar to that of piano playing. 
For instance the “open strings” in violin, viola and 
Joloncello are designated by a zero, which would tasily 
be. confused with the thumb-mark in the ‘American’ 
ve ering. The violoncello uses a thumb-mark which 
Pee no parallel in piano playing. 
The use of “positions” in stringed instrument playing 
omething characteristic of no other instrument ex- 
is somethitmbone, where its significance is totally. dis- 
cep’; The fingering of the chromatic scale on the violin 
ae each finger slides along a half-tone is far removed 
pi m the fingering for the same scale on the piano. 
ay from one key to another is almost entirely con- 


As regards the question of piano fingering 


Sliding ‘ ranes, where the fneer y 

agato phrases, where e fingering cannot be 
Sned on Teter Re with convenience. The fingering for 
aren and trumpet is confined to the number of 
the while there are other signs for stopped 


pistons (thre?) are peculiar to brass instruments, The 


| he flute, oboe, clarinet and bassoon cannot 
fingering of thesume any conformity with that of the 
Bene. In a general review of the question of fingering, 
certainly seems prudent to avoid any question, of 
rd ting the same method of indicating fingering. The 
F one difference there is, the less chance of confusion. 
pe The evolution of musical notation is a most inter- 
tit topic, and in order to answer your question T am 
one some extracts from the article on ‘Notation 
making “ised edition of Grove's Dictionary. ‘There have 
ins Veo general systems of musical notation, one called 
been phonetic’ from its use of letters, numbers or signs, 
ine the ‘“Diastematie” or according to steps, (whole or 
ant tones). “Amongst phonetic notations is that of 


notes, 


Album Leaves from Op. 124, Schumann; _ 


the Hindus, one of the oldest in use, consisting of five 
consonants and two vowels, representing the names of 
the scale by degrees, while the addition of other vowels 
doubles the value of the notes; the ancient Greek system 
of letters and signs; that of the Arabs who divide their 
octaye into thirds of a tone, and write the scale in 
groups of three Arabic letters, or Persian numerals, a 
survival of the Greek system; the Tablatures, in whfch 
letters or figures represented the keys or fingering of in- 
struments rather than the scale degree; the Tonic Sol-Fa 
in which (as in that of the Hindu) letters represent the 
mames of the scale degrees, and other signs show time 
values ; and the Paris-Galin-Chevé in which numerals are 
used for the scale degrees.” 

The Diastematic method which implica a more ad- 
vanced stage of musical civilization, embraces the neumes 
of the western church, (a system of indicating notes and 
phrases, developing graduaily and which culminated in 
the square notes of plain-chant motation—Tnn Hprror) 
the notation of the Greek church (a survival in a much 
altered form of the neumes), the classical notation of 
Japan, the Mensural music of the Midd’e Ages, (the con- 
trapuntal joining of several parts with a given melody 
called Cantus Firmus—Tue Epiror) and the familiar 
notation of modern Europe.” 

“Neumes” were written as late as the 14th century, 
without a staff( while staves of one, two or three lines 
only are of frequent occurrences in 12th or 13th century 
manuscripts. 

“Like other features of our notation the stave (staff) 
passed through varying vicissitudes before its general ac- 
ceptance in the form that we know it. While plain 
chant has found a stave of four red or black lines suffi- 
cient for its needs, (on account of the limited compass 
of its melody—Tue Epitor), measured music, whose 
raison d’étre was the notation of two or more ‘simulta- 
neous melodies in early times of stayes containing lines 
varying in number from 4 to 15 or even 25 lines on 
which all the voice parts-were written. Clefs were 
given to several lines, and sometimes to all the lines, 
apd even to the spaces. Vertical lines were roughly 
‘scored’ through the staves at indefinite intervals (hence 
our word ‘score’) as a guide to the eye and a help 
to keeping the singers together.” (The use of bars at 
definite intervals was of gradual growth—Tun Eprror.) 

“In course of time the inconvenience of so many lines 


“was felt, and they were divided into groups of four for 


each yolce by the insertion of red lines in the staye 
on which no notes were written. The next step was to 
make a space between the several voice parts by omitting 
the red lines, and it was found convenient to use five 
instead of four lines for each voice part, though some- 
times, as in the famous rota ‘Sumer {s Icumen in’ 
(13th century) six lines are used. The stave of five 
lines first appeared in the 12th century, and its conyen- 
ience caused its gradual adoption to the exclusion of all 
others. It must not be imagined that its general aecept- 
ance by musicians can be assigned to any particular date 
or even any century; on the contrary, we find unstayed 
‘neumes’ -continuing to be written for centuries after the 
invention of so important an improvement as the stave ; 
so we find in measured music staves of eleven to fifteen 
lines in the 14th century long after we would have ex- 
pected composers to have recognized the more practi- 
cable convenient small stayes.” * * * “The vocal stave 
was fixed at five lines by the fifteenth century, but this 
was not the case with instrumental music which con- 
tinued to use large staves until well into the 17th cen- 
tury. The invention of leger lines in the 17th cen- 
tury enabled composers not only to reduce the instru- 
mental stave to the number of five lines, but also to 
lessen the number of changes of clef; though they 
were slow to perceive the latter advantage, for changes 
of clef are so frequent in music for keyed instruments of 
the 18th century, as_they are in viola or violoncello 
music to-day. The Fitzwilliam and other contempo- 
raneous collections of English harpsichord and organ 
music make use of six lines: while the Bolognese, Ven- 
etian and Neapolitan organists of the end of the 16th 
and beginning of the 17th century used a stave of six 
lines for the right hand, and eight for the left hand 
and feet (pedals) combined.” 

The origin of the present piano “score” of treble and 
bass clef is then a simplification of the old staff of 
eleven lines. The middle line, that of middle C, is left 
out, leaving two staves of five lines each. That the re- 
sulting staves haye the notes in the position that they 
have is due simply to the fact that the preponderance 
of the notes written (not for the piano but for voices) 


(Continued on page 490.) 


CLEVER DOCTOR 


Cured a 20 Years Trouble Without Any Medicine. 

A wise Ind. physician cured a 20 years stomach 
disease without any medicine, as his patient tells: 

“T had stomach trouble for 20 years, tried doctors’ 
medicines, patent medicines and all simple remedies 
suggested by my friends, but grew worse all the time. 

“Winally a doctor who is the most prominent physi- 
cian in this part of the State told me medicine would 
do me no good, only irritate my stomach and make it 
worse—that I must look to diet and quit drinking 
coffee. 

“I cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drinking coffee!’ why, 
‘What will I drink? 

“«Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I drink it and you 
will like it when it is made according to directions, and 
served with cream, for it is delicious and has none of 
the bad effects coffee has.’ 

“Well, that was over two years ago and I am still 
drinking Postum. My stomach is right again and I 
know Doctor hit the nail on the head when he decided 
coffee was the cause of all my trouble. I only wish I 
had quit it years ago and drank Postum in its place.” 

Never too late to mend. Ten day’s trial of Postum 
in place of eoffee works wonders. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Read the famous little hook, “The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. Physicians call it “A little health 
classic.” 
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CHICAGO MUSIC SCHOOLS 


THE COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL 
| |OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Is the Best School for Serious-Minded Students 


Some of the Prominent Members of our Faculty are: 


PIANO DEPARTMENT - VOCAL DEPARTMENT ORGAN 
JEANNETTE DU ‘ by romess DRAMATIC_ART DEPARTMENT 
NN WECLS HinS WILLARD'S. RRACKEN DONALD ROBERTSON. 
: ; 


MR. CHARLES SINDLINGER, " NORMAL CLASS 
MRS. 1. 8, MRS. HOWARD WELLS. 


7 
. J. ELSENHEIMER, : HANNA Ii cous space NGUAGES 
VIOLIN DEPARTMENT MARION G MENA PFIRSHING, 


LEOPOLD KRAMER, JENNIE THATCHER BEACH. HARMONY. AND COMPOSITION 


ERA ORCHESTRA CLASS 
FRITZ ITTE. peoror Soe victor mG HORUS CLAss 


| VIOLONCELLO HARP _ EAR TRAINING 
BRUNO STEINDEL. ENRICO TRAMONTI. MRS. HOWARD WELLS. 


eile ‘a AUDITORIUM BLDG. 
caabgueades’ DUNSTAN COLLINS, * 7 ancxéo 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANOS USED 


Sherwood Music School 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 
Faculty of Eminent Instructors All Branches Taught 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS JUNE 24th 


Special opportunities for Vocal Teachers' Study Classes and Coaching for 
Oratorio and German and French Song Literature 


For information address LENA G. HUMPHREY, Manager 


Wm. H. Sherwood 


At Chautauqua, N. Y. 
JULY 8th to AUGUST 16th 


PRIVATE PIANO LESSONS & INTER- 
PRETATION CLASSES 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR 


The Western Conservatory steinway Hall, Chicago 


A Distinctively Thorough Institution of General Musical Instruction 


FREE ADVANTAGES —all private lesson pupils have the benefit of Lectures, Class Lessons in Theory, Harmony and History, 
Sight Reading, Ensemble Drill upon four pianos, Recitals and Normal Talks. These are exceedingly helpful and cost nothing extra. 


FALL TERM SEPT. 3rd. E. H. SCOTT, Pres., 900 Steinway Hall, Chicago 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO ALL TEACHERS OF PIANO who are vitally 
| concerned in solving the problem of what Studies and 
Pieces to use; who wish to study ways and means by 
! which to broaden the scope of their works who desire 
] to understand more clearly the important relation of 
suitable teaching material for each grades who are 
eager, in a word, to gain a wider view of the musical 
horizon, and to learn better the art of selection, pre- 
sentation and interpretation of that which is memora- 
} ble and beautiful in music,— for such teachers, 


MR. and MRS. CROSBY ADAMS 


will conduct Two Sessions of Special Summet Classes 
in July and August. 5 

No work need be prepared by the teachers; they are to 
listen and absorb the studies and pieces interpreted by 
MRS. ADAMS, at the piano, and note the authoritative 
suggestions she has to give on this important subject of 
music for the piano, arranged in sequence, FOR ALL THE 
GRADES. " 
‘Teachers return to their classes, from these sessions, 
with new confidence in themselves because of having lists 
of proven material, gathered from world-wide sources, 
logically planned from the very first work at the piano, 
and on through the succeeding grades, 


First Session July 3d to the 16th 
Second Session August 7th to the 20th 
Write for further particulars to 


CROSBY ADAMS, Oak Park, Ill. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Leading School of Music and Oratory 
TWENTY-FIRST SEASON 
Unsurpassed faculty of seventy. Course of 
study thorough and in accordance with modern 
principles of music education. 


Summer Normal Session 
of five weeks from June 24th to July 27th. 
Lectures, recitals designed especially for the 
needs of teachers. Send for Catalog and 
Normal vrospectus. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


MR. D. A. CLIPPINGER’S 
School of Singing 
Voice Building Interpretation Repertoire 


Also a course in musicianship which lays a founda- 
tion for success as a singer, teacher, or director 


Mr. Clippinger is the author of the following books and 
taining to the volee: 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE § 

THE ELEMENTS OF VOICE CULT 

| STUDIO NOTES No.1... 
| 
| 
| 


pamphlets per- 


NGING VOICE . to, 
RE. 80. 
10e. 

+ RBe. 

Studenty May Begin at Any ‘Timo Correspondence Soltetted 


Address D. A. CLIPPINGER 
410 Kimball Hall Chicago, Il, 


WALTER SPRY PIANO SCHOOL 77% 


WALTER SPRY, Director 
Pupils of all Girades of Advamcement Received 
WALTER SPRY, head of Pi Department 
ROSSETTER G. COLE, head of Theory Department 
Special Summer Course for Teachers 
For tnformation addreas the Director 


FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


“The Quiet of the Country 
In the Heart of the City." 


wD 


ENGLEWOOD MUSICAL COLLEGE 


6316 YALE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL, 


‘* VOICE PLACING ’’ by Correspondence 
The first true analysis of the human voice, A reve- 
lation in the tone world. Thin Course ts of tone 
hi f registers, It ir 

professional musician every- 
favorable comment from mony 
Took—" Voice 
Do not fail to 
Adare 


The school that hus progressed in one year to the front 
the thorough and ork of an eminent Paculty of tie 
cent Concerts, Recitals and Lectures, and to the warm + 


rank, thanks to 
© Its mugniti. 
mendation of 


mitean prove heyondsdo 

A nnich valuable time, wr 
1 furtlyte ' 
DERMANN 


bt that 


and yor 
WlOg Set free, 
» Director, 


OARL YOUNG, Voice Specialist 
684 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Mi. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
(Continued from page 489.) 


lie on the staff. When there were no such things as 
leger lines, it was necessary to change the clef. A melody 
that went lower than the G clef was written on the 
alto clef such as the violas use now. If it went higher 
it was put on a clef with g on the first line. 

It must be remembered that in the time of the 
Middle Ages vocal music was the preponderating in- 
fluence, melodies were not so extensive in their com- 
pass owing to the character of contrapuntal music. In 
all there were ten clefs. ‘The high treble with g on the 
first line: the ordinary treble or violin with g on the 
; the soprano with middle ¢ on the first lin 
rytone with £ below middle ¢ on the third line; 
alto with ¢ on the third line; the tenor with ¢ on the 
fourth line; the contra-tenor ‘with ¢ on the fifth line; 
the barytone with f below middle ¢ on the third line: 


the bass with f on the fourth line; and the contra-bass 
wi aon the fifth line. ‘This last clef would bring 
cs 


in the same position as on the 
treble clef as suggest, but two reasons prevented 
this clef from irviving: first, the bass part, unless low, 
Would go off the staff, ‘and, second, even after the in- 
peution of leger lines, high notes’ on the bass would 
dific Te qua2ey leger lines as to make them exceedingly 
a aca to read. Thus this clef ws impracticable ex- 
sept Within narrow limits, and naturally dropped out. 
ifficult as the present ciefs seem, they are. the out- 
Clee ine pgenturies of experiment. Frequent changes of 
eles i order to keep the music on the staf are confusing 
practical, “Wortngy Ber lines and Svo marks are moré 
a ineat improenne te has been suggested which 


38. 'The little girl who think: 

: girl nks they “ought to have 
Aomed Both stafts alike,” would find’ that 2 would be 
wore oa using if it were so. Practice makes reading 0 
eee ae rprisingly simple; it is remarkable how soon 
first Tine) alto med to reading from the soprano (¢ oD 
rst line) a ko and tenor clefs.” The four-lined Gregorian 
Melodies : wyclent beeause of the narrow compass. of its 
Suthced|? Nith the use of a few clefts the fourline stat 
convenient ug Six-lned staf! was thought to be more 
showed that aye st, Dut the invention of leger_ lines 
referred tat five were sufficient. This has already been 
withont contugec! lines permit a high note to be written 
be nemesen using the eye with as Many lines_as_would 
failed to. cover Agee. int intl, carried ‘out. If I have 
to the editor of these. poten ae tpauinies,, wie Sat 

HarMontis1r,—., g 

i at whose penate of the sixth is so called because 
Pr is inverted in the first 

ass, with the intervals 1 


triad (note Wer, or bass note 3 "and the ret of the 
is a sixth (the interval 
called the chora of tite aa So the inversion is also 


similar Dinienens of the sixth and fourth from ® 

ara its component notes. 
Shepard’s “Har- 
Primer of Har- 


mony 


Si ooo. Slident’s Harmony 
mony.” Maplified, 


Homer A. Norris’ 


A.B. W—1 
ing your { = advise you s in lift 
great diteragees, Higher than is veomeoriegle mers is 
loose at the dee, Way hands are made; some are 
finger stri S to admit of a free and high 
peded by are more tightly knit, or are !m- 
fectly natural: Joming the fingers. Do what is per 

* 3 f ingers # en’ 
Mae gers as high as you ¢ 


arte You can Titt them Cue, fimgers than of the actual 


without 


Out that he fate Sipe ago, potnted 
; i t years ago, 
pends naturally oat to w fingers ae lifted de- 


used, that fr 
to altempt te gees mechanical 


ith whieh they are 
Andpoint it was wrongs 
When playing fast. 


He iG; :O.— Te 45, 
finns ae mlest 
oth 


rn A mistake to 5 

oth yf Gp SUPPos arth 
ins “Ersloed aat yOpoRe that oe fone 

Gourse, for you to sonPossible anatomically, The best 

those ees Of fingers,” myc? Practice exercises for In- 


he best , ‘ re 
Pine, hna s Ss st for is rpose ar 
Behe Bxereises More MESH book “ot MneDovcell’ 
“y recommended are “Teer eg Works that can be 


in xtension” 


Or Develop; Ss 
eveloping Independ Nee of the Fing 


These are 


caution, J) keMarkably effective, when 

foo fast. You woot attempt to Govelan Heges StrengtD. 

Ha make them. ste’ Stain muscles and over-fatieue 
rane? eYoid unnecogtd Maresponsive, “Much, can be 


WY use of the fourth finger bY 
one or feo disadvantage at the fourth finger is not 
Dower VO, studies fares: . Im Clomenti's “Gradus” are 
ino cll’s Btudes Ope athe fourth and fifth finsers. Mac 
and stuq; itt Tatiovee”, eee a study for the same 
he atrenc iven above you ee Practice “of the exercises 
= sth Your uv 4 
eomth fingers, but you must be 


. velop naturally without trying 


ought to be able to improve 


a 

Berruoyny, 
masters whom 
plane, All 
thought aS well 
think, however 


Schumann ana Chopin are three great 


ace on or about the same 
tremendous originality, depth ° 
aa loftiness of conception. Chopin, 
be so recognized its higher in finesse, and it would 
cause he diq To ‘i an he did was understood. Be 
the ola forms 9 bSHENG te was necessary to hold tO 
aid not can ten to fill out a Measure when an idea 
Work and the eu ee that any reason to say that his 
ic Strength Susht that it Presses lacks in artis: 
his art into a power? Meissoniey could put all 
be seen Tiers face, the full beauty of whieh ca” 
the ocean in ‘ns mM & mictoscope. An artist can paint 
it he Retest pan of canvas, Why then shoul’ 
the ground tha to sit in judgment on a composer oP 
‘at he has not chosen to use a large space 


for his Wo: J 
rier US Hf his: " 
heights « us work therwise ey oat 
leights and depths ?—Rosenthay nS eh he 
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THE FLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


~ It is the Original Musical Kindergarten Method. It was the FIRST—it is the FIRST. 


Course because it is the best and because no expense has been spared to make 


It is the most expensive Normal 


it as perfect as possible. 7 i oe : 
It is the hardest to obtain because it can be studied only with the originator in Boston. 
It is the only Musical Kindergarten Method with apparatus upon which original and basic patents have been granted. 
It is the only Musical Kindergarten Method with an association editing a Bulletin for its teachers. 
It is the best endorsed Method, commanding the respect of the most thorough educators as well as musicians. - 
It is not only preparatory for the instrument but is invaluable when practically applied, even by the most mature 

Gadients, teaching them to play with intelligence, analyzing memorizing, transposing (not merely tactually), modu- 

8 7 


lating, etc., etc., etc. - oa 
It is worth any sacrifice to the te: 
lines which, as a rule, are absolutely neglected. 


cher, for her own personal advancement, as it supplies thorough instruction along 


er Normal Class is larger than ever before so early in the season. As the number that can 


The outlook for the Summ: limited, those interested are advised to apply at once. 


Aaa ily 
ted at any one time 15 necessari! 
be accepte “He who has a DESIRE to succeed has the possibility within’’ 


ee ee men maT Se ae PS La oe, 


APPLY FOR CIRCULARS TO 


EVELYN FLETCHER COPP "20 }7RS SSH HS. 


COURTRIGHT ,, MUSICAL 
SYSTEM KINDERGARTEN 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Price, $50.00 
Including all instructions and materials for a school, 
music, games, keyboards, ete,, ete. 
LILLIAN PRUDENCE COURTRIGHT 


150 Lenox Avenue *. . Bridgeport, Conn. 


Crane Normal Institute of Music 


Supervisors’ Course, Voice Culture, Musical History, 
Harmony, etc. Practice Teaching and Conducting 


POTSDAM - - - NEW YORK 


February, and July. 


durin, entire season. 
MISS JOSEPHINE A. JONES 


505 Huntington Chambers, 


BunRoweS COURSE OF Music. STuby. 


MARY—INSTRUCTION FOR TEACHERS BY HOME STUDY.  Alimusigteachers.are urged 


I 
KINDERGARTEN AND gs THARINE BURROWES, RASTERN NODRESS. F'47 PARSONS Si, DETROIT, Miche 


DUNNING SYSTEM OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY FOR BEGINNERS} 


¢ the system, having been called to Germany to place her work in several music schools there, has returned, 

i ing, the originator ore renowned masters who acknowledge the superiority of her method of instructing the rudiments of music not 

a Co ey eee il, The fame of this ingenious system and the phenomenal success ithas met with in America had reached Europe to 
inging with her em . 

only to children but older P' ')., prom 


ils as We Ml ed to return and conduct a teachers’ normal training class in four of the principal cities in Europe next winter. 
1s 
1. 2. 
that extent that Mrs. ae mor teachor HIS. Dunning prizes 
er fo 


Also this which was said to he the first invitation of the kind to be Others from whom Mrs. Dunning has equally as fine letters are: 
‘ extended fo an American. Ferrut Busoni. RICHARD BURMEISTER 
To Mrs. Carrie L. Dunning : TERESA CARRENO. Of the Dresden Conservatory. 


Tho kind ondorsement from hi i am happy to commend the method of instructing children Qstp GaBRILOWITSCH. Pror. BERTRAND Rote 


st n happy te € as i 
eis chuck, ms to me as most iano playing devised by Mrs. Carrie L. Dunning, as especially Marx Hambourc. Ror. HE 
: nave method seems, 'S.ctruction of in Plane Their peculiar needs, andearacity, and shail be pleased 10 Epcar StiuLman KeLLey Prog, HERMAN ScHoUTs 
Mrs. Carrio L. Dunning “ine first i hor give a more detailed account of the system at the A out pianist to. ths ine er Sexeny: 
Htactical and I yecommend it for a beginning Dave theey hi Pea Ganavass next October ih Berlin ee : Grorce Ferausson. Pror. Pau, LEHMAN OSTEN, 
children, gg everywhere the beg’ Musical Pedagog R g ARTHUR ABELL. Of the Ehrlich music school. 
ana success XAVER SCHARWENKA, Royal Professor to the Court, Juitus Erstetn, formerly of the Vienna Conservatory, 
fq it ought to meet with favor Toiated. HETIZKY- Regular Member and Senator of the Royal Dr. J. Locate, of Franklin College, Dresden, 
Diaimatca! sulieation is GON se@pOR BES? Borlin, Jan. 12,1905. Academy of Art in Berlin. Waarr Swavne, Paris. 
(stcwep) PROF: i eine i ; F ' j 
Vienna, Dec. 29 eae resentative musicians of America, together This system is not taught by correspondence, as there is too much of 
 mpaeaiaes E _ from the most pee mailed upon application. general knowledge given also which is invaluable to the teachers. Teachers’ 
A booklet containing ieeter® system, will is held in Denver, Colorado, commencing normal training classes will be held in Chicago, Baltimore and New York | 
with one describing the Dusn/PF 98 will be hele to accommodate teachers in the locality. 


‘The next Teachers’ Norma! 


April 28th. 


Address MRS & 


DUNNING, 225 Highland Avenue, Buffalo, N. ¥. 
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THE ETUDE 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 


Learn to Compose 


and Arrange Music 


TAUGHT BY MAIL SUCCESS- 
FULLY, PRACTICALLY, RAPIDLY 


Send 2-cent stamp for trial lesson. Three trial les- 
sons free. If not then convinced you'll succeed, you 
owe me nothing. You must know the rudiments of 
music and mean business, otherwise don’t write. 


Wilcox School of Composition 
Cc. W. WILCOX, Dir. 
Box E, 19 Union Square, New York City. 


5 Six Weeks’ Course 
6 FOR TEACHERS 
Piano, Voice, Violin, including Room and 


Board. Private Lessons. Teachers educated 
inEurope. Leschetizky PianoTechnique 


“One of the busiest and most successful music 
schools in New York City.”—Musical Observer 


Marks’ Conservatory of-Masic 
2 West 121st Street - New York 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


Piano and Harmony 
VIRGIL METHOD 


Special Summer Session 


133 Carnegie Hall 
June 24th — July 30th NEW YORK 


TRAINING OF BOYS’ VOICES 


Special course of instruction for professional teachers 
and choirmasters, ‘The field is enlarging and the supply of 
trained choirmasters and vocal teachers too small for the demand. 
(Send for booklet and list of professional pupils. 


DR. G. EDWARD STUBBS, 121 W. 91st 8, New York City 


FRANK J. BENEDICT 
VOICE CULTURE 


338 W. 56th Street - New York City 


Send 20 cts. for “‘ Musical Possibilities of the Average Yoice.”” 


GUSTAV L. BECKER 


CONCERT PIANIST, TEACHER, COMPOSER 
Bummer Course at Steinway Hall, New York City, July 16th to September 15th 
A large proportion of Mr. Becker's pupils are themselves 
teachers. Send for circular with press notices to 


1 West 104th Street New York City 


VIRGI 


EDGAR O. SILVER, President. 
THE 


‘Wrertan Mason Baty Aunnore 


Send for circulars and catalogues 


PIANO. 
SCHOOL 4 JUNE 24 to JULY 24, 1907 


19 West 16th Street, New York 


22d year begins Monday, 


TWENTY-SECOND YEAR 
AFFILIATED with the UNIVERSITY of PENNSYLVANIA 


Combs Broad Sf. Conservatory 


GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
1329-31 S. Broad Street 


BRANCH SCHOOL 


1712-14 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA 
FACULTY and BRANCHES.of INSTRUCTION 

Private and class instruction in all branches, from foundation to post-graduate and 
normal work. Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin, Theory, Orchestral and Choir Conducting, 
Band and Orchestra’ Dept., Piano’ Tuning. Public’ School Music Supervision. Our 
affiliation with the University of Penusylvania enables our pupils to supplement 
their work at the Conservatory with uil or their choice of 16 courses at the University. 
Faculty 45 artist teachers. ‘The various department: al supervision o. 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Henry Schradieck, Hugh A 

RESIDENCE DEPARTMENT for YOUNG WOMEN 

Our DORMITORIES for YOUNG WOMEN are situated on Broad St. Philndelphin’ 
grandest thoroughfare and residence street, ten minutes’ ride from terminal depo 
Principal theatres, fashionable shopping district. The Building is modern in eve 
Fespect, hot water heat, baths on each floor, drinking water distilled. The numerous 
Zoncerts, recitals, receptions and dances ‘make life in our dormitories sufficient 
unto itself, providing the young women with plenty of healthful, innocent and 
inspiring entertainment at home. Our nim isa simultancous development of char- 
aeter and musicianship to a marked degree. 


SPECIAL SUMMER TERM: July 8 to August 17 
For free year book and information address 
J. H. KEELER, Secretary 


The Sternberg School of Music 


CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG, Principal 
Complete Musical Education in all branches. 


_ WRITE FOR CATALOG 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. © 


FREDERICK MAXSON 
ORGANIST FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Seventeenth St., above Walnut, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Teacher of Organ, Piano & Harmony 


Ninety Organ pupils have obtained church positions. Three pupils have 
successfully passed the examination of the American Guild of Organists 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 
LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 


The Sherwood, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


INCORPORATED 1900 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 


COLLEGE of MUSIC 


DEGREES OF MUSIC CONFERRED 
1511 GIRARD AVE. K. H. CHANDLER, Pres't 


AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the August, September and October 
issues of 


THE ETUDE 


Will insure the success of your FALL SESSION, 
Send for our special rates to schools and teachers 
of music at ie c “ ° ‘P a . 


Special Summer Session 


SEND FOR SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


THE AMFRICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


212 West 59th Street, New York City, 


FACULTY AND AMINERS 


Kar Many Fipzrta Bune 

ApuIENN: it YON E 
pe ADkiniots v1 VOW Expu 
Dai MoOant 


KATE S, CHITTENDEN, Dean of the Faculty 
Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 


Music Education. 


“Music teaches most exquisitely the art of development.""—Dismaxul. 


Notice Change of Dates of 
Summer School and Normal Courses 


== 


JUNE 24th—AUGUST 2d 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


tray Late SMa Seat, CMCRR B gCady, 874, aaiborongh 

Eaten Courses, Ree bi "Se Bies 

BION TRACING, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, we ‘ 

Mecltals, Pinwoforte Hecitalneor boll eeab ea  SoMe 
Miss White be 


gins private teachi P 
Miss Large, June 17h ond Me Cady eee ana May sts 
Mr. Cady will 


receive a limited be re 
California, during the month of August, beginning the Geir 


SCHOOL OF MU: 
374 Minibore oe soe DOC ATION 


Opens for the season 1907-8 September 30th 
Send for Announcements 


8 
Stree 


Central School g SHELBYVILLE, - IND. 
of Piano Tuning 4 Now strictly a_Corre- 


spondence School 
Has attained the hi 


ighest success of any sc I! 
Por cent, oF sinitonts become expert peokeetoea eens by, mail —O9 
Graduates every where. Hundreds of 
testimonials, No grafts’ or worth- 
less ** aids" but thorough nnd practical 
{nstruction with competent personal su- 
pervision, Guaranteeing success to any- 
ovehaving a musical ear, without which, 


ofcourse, no one can s in piano 
ene ucceed inp) 


Tothe NEW SYSTEM OF 
TEMPERMENT 


copyrighted and taught only by us, W® 
attribute our unaminous success. BY 
nO means neglect getting our free pros- 
Pectus if interested in acquiring the 
best profession of the day. 


aituning, 
shing, ets., suceos 

. af 
taught by" mail in a, 
Parts of the globe, g' 
home school is the ov 


Detailed Catalogue 

Free. Charles P, Dolan 
Director 

Formerly head concert 


est, largest :G = 
equipped tn ome best fveneoeeoes| tuner for Chickering 


& Sons. 
837B Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


TEACHING TEACHERS 
A course ee TO TEACH PIANO 


twelve lessons j 
1 etc., and ear modern ideas of Touch, 


ic apply them 
HN ORTH, 159A Tremont St., Boston, Mas 


t. Faculty rae branches 
» July ist, 'y of specialists. 
Send for eatapaul (TERM, Sept. 2nd. 


Beethoven Conservator 


St. Louis, 
ldest, } 


VY of Music 


Missouri, 


. e jie 
NusiC taught, gausic School in the Stats. 
the nd for handsomely illus 


THE KROEGER SCHOOL oF Music 
E. R, KROEGER, Director 


The Musical Art Bldg. 


ST. Louis, MO- 


GRADE I 


1503. Barnard, D’Auvergne. The Grenadiers, ++ $020 


2607. Engelmann, H. Op. 386, No. 1. Butterfly Waltz, .. 25 
3817, Engelmann, H. Op. 596, No. 3. The First Dance i 
(Polka), . - 3 
8821. Engelmann, sa 
tella), 6. 6 
8819. Engelmann, H. f - 
exch MG | eseiaca cxcoues: wet tale tar Blan 
4440. Landon, Chas. W. Melodious Easy Studies for Piano 
or Reed Organ (School of Reed Organ Playing, || 
Vols) edian acti presi 400 
1501. Lange, G. Flower Song Ses teieieccieans 8 
1456. Streabbog, L. Pauland Virginia... ....+++ 20 
2319, Streabbog, Lz Op. 118, No.7 My First March, . - 15 
2380. Streabbog, L. Op. 118, No.2. My First Waltz,.. 15 
1505. Weber, C. M. von. Invitation toa Waltz,...++- 2 
1506. Weber, C. M. von. March Maestoso, - + ++ +++ + ay 
1507, Home, Sweet Home, . « - SAS Sis iene 
GRADE I. 2 
4552, Beazley, J.C. The Victor, .- +222 eeee0cs 
1524, Beethoven, L. van. Adagio from Op. 13,..-- ++ 20 
1521. Czibulka, A. Stephanie Gavotte, . ---- aa By 
1608, D’Atbert, G. Peri Waltzes,» «ss 202077557 Op 
PT pairospectloniresa.c ahensgeesae a 
toto. Parmer, Honey: coord, Bavarian Blue (March), - « 20 
2650, Grainger, Alfred. At Eventide, « - = 0s 2 Of 
1560. Hiindel, G. F. Angels, Ever Bright ani Boe 
1513, Hewitt, H. D. Studies and Exercises (Supplement to 
Landon’s School of Reed Organ), ere - 3 
» Longing fo renee 
in, ea eee W. “Studies and Exercises (School a 
* “of Reed Organ Playing, Vol. 11), “t: oo 
“G. Op. 78. Tanalied, «+++ ++ 0 
Be Longrre, 0. Op. 102. The First Violet, 30 
1520, Leybach, J. The Gem of the Sea, - «> «) 20 
4200. Lichner, H. Mattie's Polka, Op. 135, No. 2, a0 
3502. Lichner, H. On the Playground, . 20 
1504. Lichner, H. The Dancing Lesson 20 
1517. Lichner, H. The Farade ary ps 2 
. 104, No. 6. ye 
2315, aa) Mi ae 43, March of the Rear Guard, . . 40 

5. /B.H. ; 

’ Lysberg, The Fountain,. « « « 5 
ond, Matters C.F. The Body Guard sees 
4561. Oesten, Max. Op. 166, No. 10. Departure ome, 20 
eueortieppis (Opads ‘To}Acns !hi(Marcht) neo-.- 


ADDITIONAL LIST ON APPLICATION. 


1510. Polzer, J. School March, Op. 46, 
8771, Read, E. M. Sunset Nocturne, . 


1531. Rossini, G. William Tell, ..........2.-- 
2426. Schmoll, A. Op. 54, March of the Crusaders, ... 30 
1537. Schumann, R. Nocturne, Op. 23, No.2(Nachtstiicke), 20 
1522, Spindler, Fr. Soldiers Advancing, ......... 20 
1509. Strauss, Joh. Thousand and One Nights,...... 20 
3656. Tschaikowsky, T. Op. 39, No.8 (Valse),...... 20 
2696. Wagner (from ‘‘ Tannhéuser’’). Song to the Even- 

ing Starro ideals 2 dats Gsheueel es ato ths eae 15 
2412, Wandelt, B. Op. 13, No.1. The Little Soldier,. .. 30 
3330. Zernickow, E. Op.13. The Daisy,.......s.. 30 

GRADE II. 

1530. Armstrong, F. L. The Organist's Musings,..... 50 
1515. Battmann, J.L. The Flight, ......... «oe 80 
2211. Battmann, JL. Chapel March, .......-.. 20 
1559. Batiste, E. The Celebrated Andante, ........ 20 
1562. Beazley, J.C. At Eventide,.........-+26- 20 
1516, Clark, Scotson. Procession March,..... - eee 50 
1523, Clark, Scotson. Torchlight March,........- « 20 
1527, Clark, Scotson. Marche des Girondins,...... « 20 
1547. Clark, Scotson. Pilgrims’ March,...... . = as) 20) 
1548. Clark, Scotson. Belgian March,... ........ 20 
1554. Flavell, E.M. Devotion, ...........2+.2- 2 
1526. Gounod, Ch. Faust Waltz, .......-.-. eee 80 
1534. Gounod, Ch. Marche Romaine (Marche Pontificale), 20 
1198, Gurlitt, C. Idylle,........ 15 
2126. Hanisch, M. Festival Polonaise, Op. 109, Ni 30 
1566. Hall, King. Cantilena,...........05 aoe, 30 
4518. Landon, Chas. W. School of Reed Organ Playing, 

VOIBINT cers, clieteds sitet o '@ te unielaitsns) eos 4 tows) feu 4200) 
2900, Le Defile. Marche Militaire... .....-+++... 50 
2901. Le Thiere, Chas. Danse Des Aborigenes,...... 35 
1511. Leybach, J. Marche Pathetique, weeee 80 
1514, Leybach, J. Grand MarchinG,...-....... 30 
1529. Leybach,.J. Pastorale,. . 2. cece es ee ee 6 20) 
2654. Leybach, J. Valse Brillante, .........2+ 30 
2903. Lichner, H. Op. 297, No. 6. Andante, from Sonatina 

inD Major pees aie Sb se Ron tae a ee 15 
1193. Mendelssohn, F. Nocturne from Midsummer Night's 

reat Ais, ehasartt ad eee is et OE Rea i ast 
1535. Mendelssohn, F. War March of the Priests, from 

Athalia, 20 
1194, Meyerbee: 15 
1196. Mine. Invocation, .........0e0eee000- 15 
1538. Mozart, W. A. Andantino (Fantasia), ....... 20 
2254. Neumann, K. Forget-Me-Not Gavotte, ...+++. 40 


—__ 


Norwegian Shepherd Song, Op. 140, 


1536. Oesten, Max. 
3 see ee we £8020 


No. 14, . 


1550, Rawlings, Alfred. PostludeinD,.......... 20 
1088. Reinhold, H. Op.39, No.13. Gipsy Song,...... 20 
1195, Richards, B. Evening,.... . Eo Sela sisseele - 2 
1508. Rossini, G. Tyrolienne (from William Tell), ..... 20 
1540. Rossini, G. Cujus Animam (from Stabat Mater), .. 20 
1533. Rubinstein, A. Melody in F, Op.3, Jo.1, ..... © 20 
1553. Tapley, Byron C. Festival March, ...'. . aut ae, 190) 
1565. Verne, Oscar. Processional March, ......... 35 
1532. Wagner, Richard. 

Pilgrims’ Chorus, from Tannhduser, 30 
1519. Wely, Lefebure. dy 40 
1542, Wely, L. March of the Halber 30 
1557. Wely, L. Wely’s Celebrated Offertory in D Major, . 20 
2843, vy. Wickede, Fr. Op. 83, No.1. First Thought,... 20 

GRADE IV. 

4551, Battmann, J. L. Festival Offertory No.1,...... 40 
1558, Battmann, J. L. Organ Overture,.... . a+ - 40 
1567, Battmann, J. L. Op. 75, No. 11. 

tAty lini; Sess, ek eee eae Nia 30 
1568, Battmann, J. L. 

taryinF, ... 50 
1546. Gounod, C, Funeral March of a Marionnette,.... 30 
2184. Knight, T. H. Hilarity March (Two-step), BO 


1541. Landon, Chas. W. School of Reed Organ Playing, | 1 


1555. Mendelssohn, F. Wedding March (from Midsummer 
Night's) Dream) ysl ais cde) Rt nae eer 3 
1201. Mozart. W. A. Gloria, from Twelfth Mas3s,..... 50 
3578. Petre, T. Op. 27, No.7. In Good Humor,...... 20 
1563. Spark, W. Wedding Procession (Grand March), .. 35 
1556, Tritant, Gustave. SpringSong,........... 20 
2082. Voorhies, H. G. Frolicking March (Two-step), ... 40 
1539, Wagner, Richard. Tannhduser March, arranged,. . 80 
FOUR HANDS, 
1545. Behr, F. Hungarian Song. Gradell,........ 20 
2706. Dewey, Ferdinand. Little Folks’ Round Dance. 
Grade Ws eieeie eee kee Soe. He ai el 
1544, Enckhausen, H. Op.58, No.1. Glen Waltz. GradeII, 20 
2130. Gurlitt, C. Op. 147, No. 1, Merry Hour March. 
Gradeli, nin ieee eee ane ene sete ee 8 
1564. Hiindel, G.F. See! The Conquering Hero Comes, | 20 
1543. Streabbog, L. Op. 105. Le Petit Carnival Polka. 
Grade, Gis cats auseiek niet isnarisy eke aiheris: 5) 'ehisl 20 
2131. Streabbog, L. The Golden Stars Waltz. GradeI, . 35 


SELECTIONS SENT “ON SALE” AT USUAL DISCOUNT 


Reed Organ Method 


CHAS. W. LANDON 


PRICE, $1.50 FOREIGN FINGERING 


The method is su 
gage ww thing is fully, clearly, 
i lly graded; every ne 5 

i Sealy explained and illustrated. “Not only how to 

Fa a thing is shown, but the whys and whisrelcesarier ee 

i i 2ci anged for the N5 

sae yet megs est Trects that the reed organ is 

omg fs finely giving. In short, the book treats the 

ee a REED ORGAN, the music all being arenged 

ge tee taal Every piece is fully annotated, fingered 
on tha 3 


ion indicated. 
i i d, and the expression indicated 
ee teen” taught, a Mee 
feature in the study of instrument, 


is favorite a 
fi ioe to: this fa performer on this instru- 
player far superio 


the ordinary 
D it f 
mathe left hand is especially developed. | Pe ea 
technic is unfolded by beat E coyind is ee 
a long series of dry and [ast®™ 


i be 
The first Year for t 
Bue or Cabinet Organ 


A Complete Technical Course for Beginners 


‘xercises 
i he Use of E 
without t D COMPILED BY 


EUGENE THAYER, Mas. Doc. 


5, price, $1.00 
Op. 100. Prices ?'- 
pe  ———. experience on this work, 
Dr. Thayer bestowed his ate ori be glad to examine 
and we have no doubt that many. by Eugene Thayer are 


7 <ims 3 
and use the book. The max! ode of rules for 


: A yhat a fine c 
included in this work, and wh They are, perhaps, even 
young musicians he has given | 


Ae, Schumann. 
more useful than a similar code Pie ‘instruction books, It 


We believe also in change ry of the lesson 

broadens the teacher and lessett ae a P ceeuction, but 

hour. The book is without aH the very first lesson in 
e 


with a primer it can be 45 


perior in many practical points to those 


Musical Pictures 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 


A MORE POPULAR COLLECTION OF MEDIUM 
GRADE PIECES HAS NEVER BEEN PUBLISHED 


Every piece in this work is a gem. They are adapted 
for the organ as well as for the piano, We never forget 
that, first of all, a book must have musical interest ; it must 
then have some technical value; and must be well con- 
structed before it meets our approval. The pieces do not 
occupy more than two or three pages each, and there is as 
much music in a volume of this size as there is in many 
others double the size. 

There are more than 30 compositions by as many com- 
posers, among which we mention: Schumann, Tschaikow- 
sky, Wagner, Gurlitt, Horvath, Ashford, Goerdeler, En- 
gelmann, Sartorio, Kullak, and Handel. 


Little Dome Player 


PRICE, 50 CENTS 


An excellent collection of very easy compositions, similar 
to ‘First Parlor Pieces;’’ the difference between the two 
volumes being that this work is suitable for the organ as well 
as the piano, 

There ate twenty-nine selections in the volume, covering 
a wide range of composers. A few of the pieces mentioned 
here may give some idea of the character of the work: 
««Gaily Chanting Waltz,” by Behr; ‘¢ The Young Recruit,”’ 
by Rathbun; ‘Little Hostess Waltz,’? by Engelmann ; 
«*Sunset Nocturne,’’ by Read; ‘ Haymakers’ March,’’ by 
Zimmermann ; and ‘To the Playground,’ by Margstein, 


Al Graded Course of Instruction 


FOR THE 


Cabinet Organ 


By M, S. MORRIS Price, 10 cents each 
A carefully compiled list of books and pieces for this popular 


music, 
The work 


THEO, PRESS 


adapted for either the Piano or Organ 


instrument, All publisher: 


School of 
Reed Organ playing 


COMPILED BY CHAS. W. LANDON 
IN FOUR GRADES 
Price of each, $1.00 (Sheet Music) 


A complete school, consisting of a melodious set of 
Exercises and Etudes for each grade, supplemented by a 
number of appropriate pieces in sheet form, especially 
composed and arranged for the instrument. Studies and 
Exercises for each grade. 

To a great extent do these studies develop touch and 
technic for the organ, looking toward fine and artistic playing. 
The pupil is taught phrasing, expression, and the kind of 
touch to use for the various pleasing effects that even an 
almost beginner can produce. » 


For Church and home 
Classic and Modern Gems 


FOR THE 


Reed Organ 


Price, $1.00 


This work has been made to answer a demand for Reed 
Organ Music from Grades III to V, of which there never 
has been a volume obtainable, 

Material will be found in this volume for all occasions. 
Marches and Voluntaries, Religious and Secular. 

Mendelssohn, Hindel, Farmer, Battmann, and Leybach 
are a few of the authors of the 58 compositions to be found 
in this volume of 120 pages, 


The Juvenile Duet Players 


A Four-hand Collection for Organ or Piano 


Price 50 Cents 


A collection of Duets arranged to supply the general demand 
for Duets for the Cabinet Organ, All of the arrangemen| s re 
easy, melodious and sparkling. The primo and secondo will be 
found to be of equal grade, 


ER, PUBLISHER, 1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Y 


BORATED _TALCUM 
TOILET POWDER, 


* 5 
9 9 " : | 
“YOURE SAFE’ 9 | 
in the hands of the little cap- f . 3 I 
tain at the helm,—the ‘‘com- 

plexion specialist,’’ whose re- 

sults are certain, whose fees 

are small. 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, Prickly 
Heat, Chafing, etc. Put up 
in non-refillable boxes—the 
“box that lox”—for your pro- 
tection. If Mennen’s face is 
on the cover it’s genuine and 
a guarantee of purity. Delight- 
ful after Shaving. Guaranteed 
under Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 


25¢. SAMPLE FREE 

G. Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
Talcum Toilet 
Powder. It has the 
scent of fresh cut 
Parma Violets. 
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A SYSTEMATIC AND PRACTICAL 
COURSE OF VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


The Standard 
Graded Course of Singing 


By H. W. GREENE 
In four books, each, $1.00 


KER 


LU 


UZ 


REE 


Le, 


KX 


HE work of voice trainers has been hampered by the lack of 

a systematic presentation of the necessary material in pro- 
gressive order, as is the case in piano instruction. Teachers 

were forced to select a few studies from each one of a number of 
works, requiring considerable work and entailing much expense to 
the pupil. The editor of this book has selected the best from the 
whole field of educational vocal material, making a work in which 


Ke (ZK ZZ 


Each study is designed for a special technical purpose. 


Every phase of vocal training is provided for. 
——— 
Each book represents the average amount of work that can 


be done in a year. 


YS 


Thus making it 
A guide for young teachers starting in the profession, 


Yl 


SSA SAS) 


Specially adapted for school and conservatory curriculum, 


TEN 
LHL, 


A satisfactory basis for certificate and graduation. 


=> 


ADOPTED BY PROGRESSIVE AMERICAN TEACHERS. 
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THEO. PRESSER, 1712 Chesinut St., Philadelphia 


ESEESESnnEND m eqseauEEaIEaaT 


ANOS 


IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


TYLE 507 is essentially 

a home piano. We de- 
signed it in size, volume and 
quality of tone and simplic- 
ity of case design to fit the 
parlor or music room of 
refined homes. We could 
not spend a dollar more to 
make this piano better, and 
we could not haye saved a 
dollar in making it without 
having sacrificed quality. 
We are assured from a fifty 
years’ experience in piano- 
building that a finer piano 
never was made, and that 
no piano that approaches it 
im quality was ever sold at 
So reasonable a price. If 
you require a piano that 
combines highest artistic 
tone quality, ease and pre- 
cision of action touch, re- 
finement of case design and 
world over without finding 
ur new style 507, 


Style 507, a new model especially desig¢nea 
Sor home use. i 


phenomenal durability, you can search the 
one that so nearly approaches perfection as 0 


WE can without doubt arrange to place it 

you live thousands of miles from Boston 
Ivers & Pond Pianos in your locality 
and information about our plan of 
Information of great assistance to piar 


in your home for examination even though 
veston, OUR PROPOSITION — If no dealer sells 
write for our new catalogue, list of lo prices 
Supplying our pianos on deferred payments, 
}o-buyers will be mailed free. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


141 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


A MODERN SYSTEM OF TECH 
FOR ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 


Touch and Technic 
ees Une -LeChnic 


By DR. WM. MASON, the Greatest American Pianist-Teacher 


PADEREWSKI 


he work 

ull oforigi- 
nd prac- 
views. 

uur system JOSEFFY says- 

for the devel- : ee 

opment of % After the 

piano technic, i asi Mest Uvgwr~ 

with all its ough exami- 

rhyth a i. 5 nation, | con- 

comb 5 Sider 

is of ! 


‘a 
simplicity. e , master work, 

“On the Which oh lds 
whole, your " an unap- 
method can Proachable 
be not only a ‘ a 4 i POS ition 
guide for i } among the 
Pupils, but Most impor 
also a great e i tant works." 
help for many 
teachers, and 
as such I rec- 
ommend it 
most heart - 
ilys*" 


Used by the Leading American Teachans 


American and Euro) 


SCHOOL OF ToUC 
SCHOOL OF BRILLIAN Pigg vg a dhe Two-Finger Exercises 
SCHOOL OF ARPEGGIOg SSAGES, The Scales Rhyhmially Treated 
SCHOOL 0 IND BBAgiO Nat thmically ‘Treate 
F wet AND BRAVURA PLAYING Pedal 
00. Lib, i 
Each volume is independent of “aang tcount. Sent for examination 


divisions of foundational tectat others ; a com iti 
. a i a, plete ex; 
graded course of studies for pinnod O® COUrSE is to be seed pation Of one of the 


any method or 
THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, Philadelphia, Penna. 


@ Endorsed by Noted Artists— 
pean 


have been established 55 YEARS, 


family in moderate circurstar 


By our system of payments eve 


fi ) Nees can o ? 
instruments in exchange and was VOSE Plano. We take old 


V PI \ , 
expense. Write for Catalogue D and é pad Piano in your home free of 
OS e VOSE @ SONS PIANO CO,, 159 Boylston S40" 


